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PREFACE   TO   FIRST   EDITION. 


This  book  has  been  written  in  the  belief  that  existing 
commercial  policy  and  the  doctrines  respecting  it  are  best 
explained  by  reference  to  their  history.  A  method  that  has 
been  so  fruitful  in  all  other  directions  of  social  inquiry  can 
hardly  be  ineffective  in  this  one. 

Thus — to  give  instances.  The  McKinley  Act  (p.  77) 
is  not  properly  understood  until  it  is  regarded  as  a  single 
step  in  the  legislation  of  a  century.  The  Sugar  Bounties 
(pp.  173-4)  take  us  back  to  the  continental  system  and  the 
old  colonial  policy;  and  a  Customs  Union  of  the  British 
Empire  presents  difficulties  only  known  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  effect  of  the  differential  duties  (p.  206).  So  it 
is  also  with  plans  for  reciprocity.  Their  strongest  refutation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been  tried  and  failed  (p.  196). 
In  like  manner  the  most  effective  justification  of  the  English 
Free  Trade  system  is  supplied  by  the  history  of  its  introduc- 
tion (Chapter  VI.). 

What  is  true  of  legislation  applies  equally  to  theory. 
Modern  Protectionism  should  be  studied  in  its  development 
in  order  to  see  its  connexion  with  ideas  and  sentiments 
un suited  for  industrial  civilization.  Only  in  this  way  is  it 
possible  to  understand  how  so  many  able  and  enlightened 
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men  have  adopted  a  system  that  is  notwithstanding 
injurious  both  to  social  and  economical  progress. 

One  result  of  this  mode  of  treatment  has  been  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  certain  topics  that  are 
prominent  in  most  works  on  the  subject.  Little  is  said 
about  the  Com  Law  struggle,  nor  is  the  Free  Trade  movement 
regarded  as  if  it  began  and  ended  with  Cobden.  A  few 
years  can  after  all  be  but  one  stage — a  highly  important 
one  it  is  true — in  a  movement  that  must  in  its  entirety  occupy 
centuries. 

The  absence  of  footnotes  has  prevented  reference  being 
made  to  the  various  works  used ;  but  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment must  here  be  given  to  those  who  have  supplied  so 
much  of  the  material  necessary  for  a  study  of  the  kind. 


C.  F.  BASTABLE. 


JVinity  College,  Dublin^ 
Nirvembert  1891. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  six  years  that  have  passed  since  the  first  edition 
of  this  book  appeared  are  not  marked  by  any  important 
changes  in  commercial  policy.  England  has  retained  her 
position  as  the  great  free-trade  country.  The  other  great 
nations  of  the  world  remain,  broadly  speaking,  at  the 
same  level  of  protectionism.  The  most  noticeable  events 
have  probably  been  the  United  States  tariff  measures  of 
1894  and  1897,  though  they  have  produced  no  sub- 
stantial alteration  in  the  policy  of  that  country.  The 
adoption  by  Canada  of  preferential  duties  in  favour  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  also  significant  as  marking  a  new 
stage  in  English  Colonial  relations. 

All  further  experience  amply  supports  the  position  taken 
up  in  the  present  work,  and  justifies  the  forecast  that 
changes  would  be  slow  and  difficult  to  accomplish. 

Beyond  corrections  of  figures,  in  order  to  bring  them  up 
to  date,  and  references  to  recent  events  in  connection  with 
commercial  policy,  no  change  has  been  made  for  this 
edition. 

Students  who  desire  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  theoret- 
ical questions  may  be  referred  to  the  author's  Theory  of 
International  Trade  (MacMillan),  which  handles  the  abstract 
part  of  the  subject  at  greater  length. 

C  F.  Bastable. 

TVifiity  College,  DuhKitt 
July  2&th,  1898. 
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COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS 


CHAPTER   I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  modern  times  is  the 
growth  of  international  relations  of  ever-increasing  complexity 
and  influence.  Facilities  for  communication  have  brought 
about  closer  and  more  constant  intercourse  between  the 
different  countries  of  the  world,  leading  to  many  unexpected 
results.  This  more  intimate  connexion  is  reflected  in  all 
the  difierent  sides  of  social  activity.  International  law,  that 
two  hundred  years  ago  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
discussion  of  war  and  its  eff"ects,  now  contains  a  goodly 
series  of  chapters  treating  in  detail  of  the  conduct  of  nations 
during  peace.  It  draws  the  bulk  of  its  materials  from  the 
large  and  rapidly-growing  body  of  treaties  that  regulate  such 
matters,  and  form  so  many  fresh  links  between  the  states 
that  sign  them.  Literature,  Science,  and  Art  have  all  been 
similarly  affected;  their  followers  are  engaged  in  keenly 
watching  the  progress  of  their  favourite  pursuits  in  other 
countries,  and  are  becoming  daily  more  and  more  sensitive 
to  any  new  tendency  or  movement  in  the  remotest  nation. 
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But,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  material 
relations  that  the  increase  in  international  solidarity  has 
been  most  decisively  marked,  and  can  be  best  followed  and 
appreciated.     The  barriers  that  in  former  ages  impeded  the 
free  passage  of  men  and  of  goods  from  country  to  country 
have  been — it  cannot  unfortunately  be  said  removed,  but 
very  much  diminished;   and  more  particularly  during  the 
last  fifty  years  the  extraordinary  development  and  improve- 
ment of  transport  agencies  both  by  land  and  sea  have  gone 
far  towards  obliterating  the  retarding  effects  of  legislative 
restraints   or  national   prejudices.      So   little   attention   is 
ordinarily  paid  to  the  great  permanent  forces  that  govern 
the  changes  of  societies,  in  comparison  with  the   interest 
excited  by  the  uncertain  action  of  minor  disturbing  causes, 
that  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  empliasize  as  strongly  as 
possible  this  continuous  increase  of  international  dealings. 
In  spite  of  temporary  checks  and  drawbacks,  the  broad  fact 
stands  out  beyond  dispute,  that  the  transfer  of  human  beings 
from  country  to  country  which  is  known  as  "  migration,"  as 
also  the  similar  movement   of  goods  described  as  "com- 
merce," is  not  merely  expanding,  but,  if  periods  sufficiently 
lengthy  for  fair   comparison   are   taken,  expanding   at   an 
accelerated  rate. 

We  are  happily  enabled  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
extent  of  this  latter  movement  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
that  is  quite  impossible  in  respect  to  other  sides  of  social 
life.  The  growth  of  peaceful  relations  between  states ;  the 
connexion  and  reciprocal  influences  of  scientific  and  literary 
workers  belonging  to  various  nationalities,  cannot,  it  is 
evident,  be  included  within  and  comprised  by  any  definite 
expression  that  would  give  a  measure  of  their  growth  from 
time   to  time.     The  case  of  commerce  is  in  this  respect 
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different.  The  elaborate  and  laboriously-worked-out  statis- 
tics of  official  departments  supply  abundant  data  for  a 
full  and  careful  estimate  not  simply  of  the  fact  of  extended 
trade,  but  also  of  its  amount.  To  give  a  few  illustrations 
which  bear  out  this  assertion,  we  may  first  take  the  case  of 
England.  A  glance  at  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1897 
shows  that  the  sum  in  values  of  imports  and  exports  (re-ex- 
ports included)  for  that  year  was  a  little  under  ;£7  5  0,000,000. 
These  figures  may  at  first  surprise  by  their  great  amount, 
but  they  can  be  easily  understood  and  compared  with 
similar  returns  for  previous  years,  and  with  the  estimates  of 
the  amount  of  domestic  trade,  so  as  to  give  an  approximately 
correct  idea  of  the  quantity  and  proportion  of  national 
wealth  that  is  concerned  and  employed  in  this  branch  of 
trade.  The  foreign  commerce  of  other  countries  is  not  on 
so  extensive  a  scale.  Owing  partly  to  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  situation,  and  to  facilities  for  obtaining  abundant 
supplies  of  raw  materials,  but  also  partly  to  the  absence  of 
legislative  restrictions,  the  development  of  British  commerce 
is  by  far  the  greatest  that  has  yet  been  known.  Still  under 
far  less  favourable  conditions,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
France  has  had  for  the  year  1897  special  foreign  commerce 
to  the  amount  of  almost  ;£3 10,000,000,  while  the  American 
Union,  whose  policy  is  avowedly  restrictive,  and  which 
possesses  within  its  own  territory  most  of  the  staple  articles 
of  industry,  and  is  so  far  relieved  from  any  pressing  need 
ior  foreign  commerce,  shows  for  the  year  1896-97,  a  sum 
of  imports  and  exports  of  over  ;j^36o,ooo,ooo. 

The  figures  just  stated  are  not  less  impressive  and  much 
more  readily  comprehended  than  the  most  complicated 
tables  giving  the  quantities  and  values  of  each  of  the 
innumerable  articles  that  enter  into  the  course  of  foreign 
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y  trade  and  swell  its  total.  They  prove  conclusively  that  this 
part  of  economic  activity  is  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the 
factors  which  taken  together  make  up  the  general  industrial 
movement,  and  one  moreover  that  cannot  be  put  aside  or 
neglected  by  any  one  who  desires  to  form  an  intelligent  idea 
of  the  world's  advance.  It  would  be  no  doubt  an  error  to 
follow  the  old  mercantile  belief,  and  regard  the  amount  of 
foreign  trade  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  measure  of  national 
progress.  Even  for  England  domestic  trade  is  on  the  whole 
much  more  important ;  it  is  far  larger  in  extent,  and  it 
enters  more  closely  into  every  part  of  national  life — a  state- 
ment that  is  still  more  unreservedly  true  of  countries  like 
the  United  States.  The  decline  of  foreign  commerce  may 
conceivably  be  accompanied  by  a  more  than  counterbalancing 
expansion  of  internal  trade ;  but  this  case  so  rarely  occurs 
that  it  hardly  requires  notice  as  a  practical  limitation  of  the 
proposition  that  the  enlargement  of  international  exchanges  is 
an  indication,  and  in  itself  a  part  of  economic  improvement, 
and  that  in  the  long  run  there  is  a  connexion  between  the 
smaller  movement  and  the  larger  one  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
To  explain  the  working  of  this  part  of  the  economic 
system,  and  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  policy  applicable 
to  it,  is  the  object  before  us.  For  the  end  in  view,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  principles  or  rather  conditions  on 
which  international  in  common  with  all  commerce  is  based, 
and  more  particularly  the  modifications  that  its  special 
characteristics  make  requisite  in  the  use  of  the  laws  of 
exchange  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation.  By  adopting 
this  course,  a  great  many  of  the  erroneous  conceptions  that 
interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
matter  will  be  indirectly  removed,  and  the  groundwork  of 
many  fallacious  arguments  will  be  destroyed  without  the  need 
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of  much  formal  refutation.  The  commercial  policy  actually 
pursued  by  nations  will  then  claim  attention,  both  in  its 
historical  development  and  its  present  position  in  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world.  This  review  of  former  and 
existing  state  policy  in  respect  to  foreign  trade  will  lead 
directly  to  a  comparison  of  the  methods  pursued,  and  an 
estimate  of  their  comparative  efficacy  in  promoting  national 
welfare;  and  in  this  connexion  the  various  erroneous  or 
incomplete  theories  that  have  influenced  state  action  will  be 
examined  and  criticized. 

Before  commencing  the  inquiry  thus  outlined,  a  prelimi- 
nary difficulty  may  be  removed.  Without  attempting  to 
enter  on  the  subtleties  of  the  subject,  for  which  there  is  no 
place,  it  is  desirable  to  state  expressly  what  is  meant  by 
international  commerce.  Our  answer  to  that  question  is  as 
follows : — All  commerce  comes  under  the  head  of  inter- 
national which  is  carried  on  between  persons  resident  in 
different  poUtical  entities  or  units,  even  though — as  in  the  case 
of  England  and  India — they  may  stand  in  the  relation  of 
ruler  and  subject.  This  use  of  the  term  is  at  once  simple 
and  convenient;  it  accords  closely  enough  with  popular 
phraseology  as  well  as  with  the  more  technical  application 
made  by  official  statisticians,  who  always  separate  such  trade 
from  domestic  transactions,  for  which  reason  its  special 
investigation  is  peculiarly  suitable.  Another  reason  in  its 
favour  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  to  this  division  of 
commerce  that  state  interference  on  economic  grounds  has 
been  almost  exclusively  directed.  It  follows  that  for  the 
practical  object  of  considering  the  effects  of  different  lines 
of  policy,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  confining  our 
attention  to  a  well-recognized  area  within  which  the  agencies 
under  examination  have  been  chiefly  employed. 
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The  commerce  of  nations  when  regarded  in  the  way 
just  suggested,  is  evidently  liable  to  shrink  or  expand  in 
proportion  to  the  junction  or  division  of  political  units. 
That  is,  in  other  words,  its  amount  will  in  great  measure 
depend  on  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  nations  in 
the  world.  Thus,  to  give  instances,  the  creation  of  Italian 
unity  changed  so  much  foreign  into  domestic  trade ;  and  if 
the  formation  of  the  German  Empire  had  not  a  like  effect,  it 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  commercial  unity  had  there  been 
attained  at  an  earlier  date  through  the  ^Zollverein,  or 
Customs-union.  The  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium  is 
an  opposite  instance,  since  by  it  there  was  an  increase  of 
foreign  at  the  expense  of  domestic  commerce.  These 
particular  cases,  however,  have  hardly  any  effect  on  the 
general  movement.  Whatever  transfers  may  take  place 
between  the  fields  of  home  and  foreign  trade,  the  general 
facts  and  operating  tendencies  remain  substantially  unaltered; 
and  for  purposes  of  comparison  a  sufficiently  correct  allow- 
ance can  be  made  with  regard  to  the  few  changes  that  occur 
within  the  periods  to  be  compared. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LEADING   FEATURES   OF  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  domestic  or  internal  trade 
was  by  far  the  earliest,  and  that  foreign  commerce  came  in 
as  a  later  addition,  the  result  of  more  advanced  economic 
development ;  and  if  the  statement  is  limited  to  commerce 
as  it  exists  at  present,  and  to  the  actual  division  of  home 
and  foreign  trade,  it  is  certainly  correct.  But  in  another 
and  wider  sense  of  the  term  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the 
seeming  paradox  that  the  first  exchanges  were  international 
(or  rather  intertribal).  Recent  investigations  of  the  early 
history  of  law  and  institutions,  such  as  those  of  Sir  H.  Maine 
and  De  Coulanges,  tend  to  establish  that  the  unit  of  primitive 
communities  was  the  family,  rather  than  the  individual  who 
occupies  that  position  in  modern  times.  The  elaborate 
formalities  of  ancient  law  were  suited  to  such  a  conception, 
and  resemble  the  modes  of  commercial  intercourse  that  are 
now  retained  only  between  states.  The  primitive  kinds  of 
contract  are  particularly  interesting  in  this  respect,  since 
one  of  the  most  important  of  contracts— sale— is  closely  bound 
up  with  conveyance,  the  legal  form  of  the  fact  of  exchange 
whose  economical  bearings  we  have  been  considering. 
Without  accepting  all  the   details   of  any  theory  of  the 
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ancient  contract  of  sal^"t)r  barter,  it  may  be  confidently 
held  that  it  was  hedgeafound  with  complex  formalities, 
most  of  them  indicating  that  the  process  was  one  that 
affected  the  community  and  required  its  sanction  as  a 
condition  of  validity.  This  can  only  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  exchanges, 
which  were  not  necessary  within  any  group,  "as  there  property 
was  held  in  common,"  and  only  took  place  between  "house 
communities"  or  "tribes."  Thus,  if  the  conception  of 
international  trade  may  be  so  widened  as  to  include  all 
dealings  between  groups  or  bodies,  or  between  members 
of  different  groups,  we  may  say  with  truth  that  it  is  the 
oldest  and  most  primitive  kind  of  trade. 

The  interest  of  this  result  is  not  purely  historical  j  if  it 
were  so  we  might  here  safely  neglect  it.  It  has,  however,  a 
practical  value,  as  it  shows  the  long-continued  working  of 
conditions  that  are  still  potent  in  determining  the  course  of 
foreign  trade,  and  it  to  some  extent  throws  light  on  the  real 
source  of  much  legislative  regulation  whose  origin  is  now 
completely  forgotten,  but  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
old  sentiment  of  tribal  jealousy.  The  barter  that  takes 
place  between  savage  groups  has  often  been  referred  to 
aJ  giving  a  simple  type  of  exchange ;  it  may  here  be 
employed  to  illustrate  the  special  features  of  international 
trade.  When  division  of  labour  has  been  developed,  and 
when  trade  and  industry  have  been  specialized  in  many 
forms,  with  numerous  producers  of  each,  competition  tends  to 
bring  about  some  proportion  between  the  reward  of  the 
workers  in  each  department.  The  terms  of  exchange,  or 
when  money  is  introduced  the  prices  of  goods,  are  fixed  by 
the  sacrifices  involved  in  their  production ;  or,  to  use  the 
technical  term  familiar  to  economists,  the  valae  of  such  j:QQds 
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^dgpends^iiLJihe  long  run,  on  theiy  "cost  of^^rpductiojL" 
IntemationalJradeT  ev^n  in  its  highest:  ftxistinp^  forms,  does 
not  exhibit  this  feature.  With  respect  to  early  societies  or 
modern  savages,  the  extreme  difficulty,  indeed  impossibility, 
of  transferring  members  of  one  group  to  another  for  the 
sake  of  any  economic  advantage  is  obvious  ;  what  is  not  so 
clear  is,  that  all  through  the  growth  of  nations  the  same 
difficulty  has  presented  itself,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  so 
extreme  a  shape.  Within  a  nation  or  group  it  is  possible  to 
move  labour  and  capital  from  one  employment  to  another, 
if  not  with  the  perfect  ease  and  absence  of  friction  that 
economists  have  too  lightly  assumed,  yet  with  substantial 
effect  on  the  relative  rate  of  remuneration  and  the  values  of 
commodities.  The  passage  of  these  industrial  factors  from 
country  to  country  is  not  so  readily  accomplished.  Great 
advances  have  indeed  been  made  in  recent  years  in  this 
direction,  and  ^he  international  movement  of  capital  has 
now  attained  vast  proportions.  Powerful  obstacles  however 
remain  ;  thejnndrances^  of _ distaii,^  difference  o£|^,ngnaggj 
customs  lines,  and  social  and  1ep;a1  arranggi^ifit^ts  have  by 
no  means  lost  their  effect.  The  movement  of  labour  towards 
new  countries,  which  is  now  so  large,  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  natural  increase  of  population.  It 
probably  in  some  degree  checks  the  latter  in  countries  of 
immigration,  and  certainly  stimulates  it  in  those  of  emigration. 
The  similar  movement  of  capital  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
loans,  which  give  rise  to  a  new  kind  of  international  relation, 
viz.  that  of  indebtedness.  On  the  whole  the  old  general- 
ization still  holds  good,  which  declares  that  the  trade  of 
nations  does  not  conform  to  the  law  of  cost  of  production ; 
but,  as  we  have  seen  is  the  case  with  regard  to  primitive 
exchange,  depends  on  the  comparative  needs  and  supplies  \ 
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of  the  trading  countries,  or,  to  use  another  technical  ex- 
pression, on  "the  conditions  of  comparative  cost."  This 
latter  proposition  must  be  fully  understood  in  order  to 
follow  the  working  of  commerce  between  nations. 

It  is  often  imagined  that  if  tlie  industrial  powers  of  one 
country  are  inferior  to  those  of  another  in  all  respects,  that 
the  former  will,  so  the  phrase  goes,  be  undersold  by  its 
rival  in  respect  to  everything  that  it  produces,  and  have  to 
abandon  all  industrial  pursuits.  Such  is,  however,  not  by 
any  means  the  case.  A  reference  to  the  analogy  of  exchange 
between  tribal  groups  or  individuals  will  indicate  where  the 
error  lies.  What  is  carried  on  between  such  bodies  is 
exchange^  which  involves  the  giving  and  receiving  of  com- 
modities on  each  side.  The  cause  of  exchange  is  found 
in  the  differences  of  the  comparative  estimates  formed 
respecting  the  commodities  that  are  the  objects  of  trade. 
For  a  nation  or  country  this  comparative  estimate  depends 
on  the  difficulties  of  supply,  /*.  e.  speaking  generally,  on  the 
cost  of  production ;  though  in  special  instances  they  may  be 
the  outcome  of  scarcity,  and  no  further  supply  may  be 
obtainable  at  any  cost.  In  any  case  the  rule  of  comparative 
cost  includes  and  explains  by  far  the  largest  part  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  so  far  from  being  a  strained  or  unnatural 
application  of  theory,  is  in  reality  only  the  form  that  the 
general  condition  of  exchange  between  separate  persons  or 
distinct  groups  assumes  when  applied  to  countries  whose 
system  of  internal  exchanges  is  regulated  by  cost  of 
production. 

•  The  use  of  the  doctrine  of  comparative  cost  in  throwing 
light  on  the  course  and  extent  of  international  commerce  is 
great.  For  it  is  on  the  existence  of  differences  between 
costs   when   compared   in   the   trading   countries  that  the 
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possibility  of  any  trade  taking  place  depends.     Where  the    ^ 
proportional   costs   are  the   same,  there  is  no  motive  for 
exchange,  and  it  is  by  the  amount  of  their  difference  that  the 
benefit,  and  therefore  to  a  great  degree  the  volume,  of  the 
transactions  will  be  settled.     To  get  a  clearer  perception  of 
the  real  bearings  of  this  essential  condition  for  foreign  trade 
let  us  take  an  actual  case.     What  is  the  cause  of  the 
commerce  carried  on  between  England  and  the  American 
Union,   and  why   do   certain   articles    form   part   of  that 
commerce  while  others  do  not?      Why,  e.g.,  should  not 
England   send   the    wheat    of    its    southern    counties   to 
America  in  exchange  for  the  iron  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
cotton  goods   of  Massachusetts?      The  only  explanation 
open  is  the  action  of   the  principle  of  comparative  cost. 
The  cost  of  American  wheat  as  compared  with  iron  injhat^ 
country  is  lower  than^he  cost  of  British  wheat  compared 
with  the  cost  of  i^ritishiron.     Over  the  whole  field  of  trade    / 
^irnilar  conditions  operate,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  actual  / 
ingredients   of  the   reciprocal  trade  of  two   countries  are  j 
arranged. 

The  action  of  comparative  cost,  using  that  expression  withf  — 
the  liberal  interpretation  that  we  have  put  on  it,  as  including 
cases  of  absolute  limitation,  is  however  hindered  in  its  work- 
ing. It  is  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  said,  the  "  sufficient 
condition  "  of  foreign  trade.  Comparative  costs  of  certain 
commodities  may  differ,  and  even  differ  greatly,  in  two 
countries,  and  yet  those  commodities  may  not  be  exchanged. 
The  impelling  force  of  all  exchange  is  the  economic  motive  t-^ 
of  self-interest,  and  it  may  well  happen  that  though  the 
differences  between  the  costs  and  therefore  the  values  of  the 
commodities  under  consideration  would  leave  a  surplus  of 
advantage,  yet  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  effecting 
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the  transfers  would  impose  a  still  greater  cost,  and  more 
than  neutralize  the  gain.  This  kind  of  hindrance  is  present 
in  the  earliest  exchanges.  If  tribes  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  long  distances,  by  rivers  or  mountain  ranges,  the 
chances  of  trade  are  diminished,  and  each  group  is  more 
closely  confined  to  its  own  resources.  What  is  true  of 
primitive  trade  is  equally  applicable  to  the  widely-developed 
commerce  of  the  present  age.  The  obstacles  to  transport 
of  commodities,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  are  even  now  a 
considerable  check  to  international  dealings  in  some  classes 
of  goods.  In  former  days  they  practically  confined  foreign 
trade  to  dealings  in  luxuries,  since  none  but  very  rare  and 
valuable  articles  could  bear  the  heavy  cost  of  transport  and 
the  high  profit  which  was  needed  as  an  insurance  against 
risk.  By  degrees,  as  we  saw,  the  expense  and  danger  of 
trade  have  been  reduced,  with  the  result  of  ever  increasing 
the  list  of  goods  that  are  exchanged  between  nations,  and 
therefore,  in  Cobden's  happy  phrase,  "  widening  the  circle  of 
exchanges." 

Recent  developments  in  the  commerce  of  nations  supply 
many  illustrations  ;  it  is  as  much  to  cheaper  carriage  as  to' 
cheaper  silver  that  we  owe  the  Indian  wheat  trade.  The 
American  and  Australian  exports  of  meat  are  also  in  point,  as 
is  too  the  English  export  of  coal  that  has  now  reached  such 
large  proportions.  The  German  iron  export  may  be  added 
to  the  above  cases;  but  even  the  smaller  industries  give 
abundant  examples — e.  g.f  the  recent  increase  of  English 
fruit  imports.  The  general  principle  is  moreover  too  plain 
to  require  any  lengthy  elucidation  or  support  by  evidence. 
That  the  reduction  of  impediments  will  increase  foreign 
trade  is  as  true  as  that  the  lowering  of  the  tolls  for  crossing 
a  bridge  will  generally  add  to  the  traffic  that  passes  over  it 
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Another  agency  also  tends  to  prevent  the  exchange  of 
goods  between  countries  even  where  their  comparative  costs 

are  not  the  same.     Thoretical  writers  on  political  economy -^ 

have  often  shown  an  unfortunate  disposition  to  regard 
foreign  trade  as  if  it  were  in  each  case  confined  to  two 
countries,  though  they  would  of  course  reject  such  a  belief 
if  explicitly  stated.  The  oversight  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  them.  In  popular  discussion,  from  which  all  pretence 
of  theorizing  is  supposed  to  be  excluded,  the  same  fault 
frequently  appears.  Any  measure  affecting  trade  with  par- 
ticular countries  is  estimated  as  if  its  effects  were  confined 
to  such  trade,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  reactions 
that  will  be  produced  on  other  branches  of  foreign  commerce.  '^ 
Neither  in  theory  nor  in  practical  questions  is  such  an 
omission  justifiable.  Modern  commerce  is  not  confined 
to  exchanges  between  any  two  countries,  no  matter  how 
powerful  or  wealthy;  it  is  rather  a  system  of  connected 
markets,  each  of  which  is  the  seat  of  a  smaller  system.  To 
return  once  more  to  the  often-used  analogy  of  primitive 
tribes  or  scattered  settlers,  we  see  that  as  the  separate  groups, 
tribes,  or  families  become  connected  in  the  larger  system  of 
internal  trade ;  as  the  settlers  on  a  western  border  state  come 
after  a  time  to  deal  in  the  town  which  furnishes  the  traders' 
centre  or  market  of  their  district,  so  do  the  various  indepen- 
dent countries  of  the  world  form  by  degrees  what  we  may 
call  a  world-market,  though  it  has  no  single  locality  that 
can  be  looked  on  as  its  centre.  The  growth  of  foreign  com- 
merce has  made  this  so  plain  that  it  can  hardly  escape  any 
observer's  notice  ;  but  a  less  evident  fact  is  that  it  has  been 
gradually  forming  during  the  course  of  European  history,  and 
has  not  yet  reached  its  limit.  During  the  later  middle  ages 
the  Italian  cities  :  in  the  seventeeth  century  the  Dutch  :  at:-^-< 
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present  England ;  at  a  future  time  the  United  States,  or 
perhaps  Australasia,  may  claim  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  central  point  or  localization  of  this  world-market.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  most  important  result  for  the 
present  is,  that  as  in  the  national  or  district  market  there 
is  competition  between  the  producers  and  the  consumers  of 
the  various  wares,  so  is  there  a  like  competition  between 
the  several  producing  and  between  the  several  consuming 
countries  in  the  market  of  the  world.  The  former  kind  of 
competition  tends  to  lower  the  value  of  articles,  the  latter  to 
raise  it.  Thus,  to  show  the  working  of  this  state  of  things  in 
fact,  the  competition  of  India,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and 
Australia  tends  to  lower  the  world  value  of  wheat ;  that  of 
India  and  China  has  a  hke  influence  on  tea;  while  the  com- 
petition of  England,  France,  and  Germany  (though  very 
feeble  as  regards  the  two  latter)  has  an  opposite  effect  on 
wheat;  and  England,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Australia, 
by  their  competition  for  the  supply  of  the  tea-producing 
countries,  raise  its  value.  Without  adding  any  further  in- 
stances, it  is  apparent  that  the  mere  fact  of  difference  in  the 
comparative  cost  of  wheat  and  iron  in  England  and  the  United 
States  will  not  suffice  to  estabUsh  an  exchange  of  those  com- 
modities, for  India  may  offer  wheat  to  England  on  still 
more  favourable  terms,  and  Germany  may  prove  a  cheaper 
source  for  the  iron  needed  by  the  Union.  But  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  existence  of  each  source  of  supply  will 
affect  the  other,  and  that,  impediments  apart,  there  will  be  a 
movement  towards  a  common  world  value  for  both  wheat 
and  iron.  This  competition  of  different  countries,  which  is 
such  a  rapidly-growing  factor  in  the  commerce  of  nations,  has 
a  profound  effect  on  its  character  and  conditions.  It  has,  as 
we  shall  see,  important  practical  bearings  on  questions  of 
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commercial  policy,  but  for  the  moment  it  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing as  marking  the  final  step  in  the  process  of  evolution  by 
which  the  single  and  rare  exchanges  of  savage  tribes  or 
families,  which  we  found  to  be  the  rudimentary  form  of 
foreign  trade,  have  passed  into  a  world-wide  system  of 
commerce.  That  this  development  is  parallel  to  the  course 
of  internal  trade  is  evident,  and  it  adds  one  more  to  the 
many  analogies  between  the  growth  of  national  life  and  that 
of  the  body  which  international  law  describes  as  the  family 
of  nations.  It  was  possible  for  a  far-sighted  person  to  argue 
from  this  analogy  to  the  ultimate  formation  of  modern 
international  trade,  and  in  fact  the  essential  truth  on  the 
subject  has  never  been  better  expressed  than  in  the  remark- 
able dictum  of  Dudley  North,  published  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  which  declares,  "  That  the  whole  world 
as  to  trade  is  but  as  one  nation  or  people,  and  therein 
nations  are  as  persons." 

The  analogy  of  individual  exchanges  at  once  points  out 
the  benefits  that  may  be  expected  to  result  from  those  that 
take  place  between  nations.  As  in  the  former  class  each 
party  concerned  gives  what  he  wants  less  than  what  he 
receives  in  return,  so  in  the  course  of  international  commerce 
more  valuable,  products  are  obtained  in  exchange  for  less 
valuable  ones.  Looking  generally  at  the  facts,  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  such  is  the  case.  The  corn,  cotton,  tea,  and 
wine  that  Great  Britain  imports  have  a  higher  value  in  use 
to  its  inhabitants  than  the  coal,  iron,  and  manufactured 
goods  that  are  exported  in  payment.  We  need  only  imagine 
the  effects  of  a  total  cessation  of  foreign  trade  for  six  months 
to  see  the  enormous  advantage  that  is  obtained  through  that 
agency,  and  though  for  other  countries  its  absolute  gain  is 
not  so  great,  yet  in  all  cases  there  is  a  substantial  balance  of 
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advantage.  A  mere  general  assertion  of  the  benefits  reaped 
through  commerce  is  not  sufficient,  since  in  fact  it  is  composed 
of  distinct  elements  that  need  to  be  carefully  indicated. 
The  first  of  these  particular  or  special  gains  is  the  supply  of 
previously  unattainable  goods.  The  earliest  commerce  was 
directed  to  this  object.  The  trader  brought  oriental  products 
into  countries  entirely  destitute  of  them,  and  manufactures 
to  uncivilized  tribes,  taking  back  the  peculiar  products  of 
each  country.  Modern  commerce  also  deals  largely  in  such 
objects.  A  cursory  examination  of  the  articles  that  enter 
into  the  world's  trade  will  establish  the  fact.  The  modem 
breakfast-table  would  be  otherwise  impossible,  and  what  is 
true  of  the  most  civilized  nations  is  equally  true  of  the 
rudest  ones.  But  a  second  result  of  international  trade  is 
perhaps  even  more  advantageous.  As  domestic  exchange 
enables  division  of  employments  to  be  carried  out  with  an 
accompanying  increase  of  production  and  immense  gain  to 
the  community,  so  does  the  system  of  trade  between  countries 
allow  each  to  develop  its  special  aptitudes,  and  thereby  to 
add  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  The 
territorial  division  of  industry  under  which  goods  are  pro- 
duced, not  only  by  the  fittest  men  but  in  the  fittest  places, 
is  an  outcome  of  international  trade,  and  one  greatly  for  the 
material  advantage  of  all  countries.  International  division 
of  labour  confers  a  further  benefit.  At  first  it  is  probable  that 
the  division  between  individual  producers  was  due  to  special 
qualities  on  the  part  of  the  workers  who,  so  to  speak,  differ- 
entiated themselves  from  their  follows  ;  afterwards  it  is  found 
that  even  were  all  men  alike,  there  is  a  profit  in  assigning  a 
special  vocation  to  each,  owing  to  the  increased  skill  that 
practice  gives.  In  a  less  degree  the  phenomenon  repeats  it- 
self in  the  case  of  nations.     The  concentration  of  labour  and 
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capital,  the  superior  organization  of  industry  that  is  the 
result  of  directing  a  large  part  of  the  national  production  to 
a  single  object,  yields  a  much  greater  return,  and  thereby 
gives  a  larger  contribution  to  the  total  wealth  of  nations.  It 
is  the  territorial  division  of  labour  that  has  placed  the 
English  cotton  industry  in  its  present  position,  or  at  least  it 
was  one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  its  attaining  that 
point. 

For  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  general  influence 
and  effects  that  the  commerce  of  nations  is  likely  to  produce, 
it  is  indispensable  to  realize  clearly  its  connexion  with  the 
fundamental  condition  of  division  of  labour  and  consequent 
specialization  of  employments.  Unless  we  bring  ourselves 
to  perceive  that  the  movement  towards  an  increase  of  trade 
relations  between  nations  is  parallel  to,  and  accounted  for  in 
the  same  way  as,  the  growth  of  domestic  trade,  and  on  the 
whole  confers  the  same  benefits,  we  are  likely  to  be  mistaken 
both  in  our  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  foreign  commerce 
and  in  our  judgments  on  matters  of  commercial  policy. 
Instances  of  errors  produced  in  this  way  will  often  be  met 
when  examining  legislation  on  the  subject. 

As  yet  but  one  side  of  the  picture  has  been  presented  ; 
the  advantages  that  fresh  exchanges  and  increased  division 
of  labour  bestow  on  society  have  been  a  favourite  theme  of 
economists,  who  in  many  cases  have  dwelt  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  on  the  working  of  private  interest  for  the  general 
good.  There  is  much  justification  for  the  course.  The  play 
of  the  economic  organization  steadily  becoming  ever  more 
and  more  intricate  attracted  the  admirer  of  scientific  law  in 
social  matters.  The  immense  gains  to  all  concerned  seemed 
the  more  valuable  as  they  were  obtained  without  any  ill- 
judged  interference  on  the  part  of  the  state,  furnishing  at 
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once  an  illustration  and  a  vindication  of  the  working  of 
laissez  faire.  This  mode  of  treatment,  though  tempting,  had 
nevertheless  its  dangers  ;  if  one  school  persistently  devoted 
its  efforts  to  a  glorification  of  the  results  of  increased  ex- 
change either  internal  or  foreign,  it  was  but  a  question  of 
time  for  an  opposing  one  to  come  forward  which  would  seek 
to  depreciate  those  gains  and  magnify  any  observable  faults. 
The  task  of  contradiction  was  taken  up  in  regard  to  internal 
trade  by  the  socialists,  while  the  protectionists  discharged  a 
like  function  for  foreign  trade.  One  of  the  main  links  be- 
tween these  seemingly  different  sections  is  their  position  on 
the  point  before  us.  Without  at  present  entering  into  the 
details  of  a  controversy  that  will  be  better  discussed  later  on, 
it  is  in  place  to  note  the  portion  of  truth  contained  in  the 
criticism  of  international  division  of  labour.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  more  elaborate  the  machinery  of  trade 
the  easier  it  is  to  put  it  out  of  gear.  In  the  simple  cases  in 
which  we  found  the  origin  of  foreign  trade  a  temporary 
disturbance  did  not  so  much  matter.  Each  small  society 
was  in  essentials  self-sufficing.  The  intermediate  stages  of 
growth  show,  if  not  the  same  independence,  at  least  consider- 
able capacity  for  meeting  all  wants,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
from  the  national  resources.  The  modern  state  is  quite 
differently  situated.  It  requires  a  violent  effort  of  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  the  condition  of  a  modem  European  country 
completely  isolated  from  all  other  countries.  Revolutionary 
France  never  reached  this  condition  ;  "but  its  position  and 
its  losses,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that  foreign  commerce 
has  vastly  expanded  during  the  present  century,  will  give  a 
slight  measure  of  the  evils  that  complete  interruption  to 
trade  would  cause.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  out- 
break of  war  might  seriously  affect  a  community  that  had 
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formed  the  habit  of  drawing  its  supplies  from  other  countries. 
There  is  a  further  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  a  greater 
difficulty.  The  adjustment  of  supply  and  demand  is  always 
a  problem  that  tries  the  skill  of  producers  and  dealers,  but 
in  regard  to  international  commerce  the  task  is  peculiarly 
arduous.  The  regulation  of  supply  for  distant  markets,  the 
attempt  to  estimate  what  may  be  expected  from  other 
countries,  the  effect  of  the  cross  relations  of  the  many 
trading  nations,  are  all  questions  that,  if  they  had  to  be 
determined  by  calculation,  might  at  once  be  surrendered 
as  hopeless.  In  spite  of  the  wonderful  acuteness  which 
has  been  developed  in  traders  through  experience,  mistakes 
often  occur,  and  the  consequence  is  sometimes  the  disastrous 
event  known  as  a  commercial  crisis.  Now  if  the  growth  of 
international  trade  has  established  these  relations,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  any  loss  so  produced  must  be  placed  to  its  account. 
Another  drawback  to  division  of  labour  has  been  fre- 
quently urged  against  the  form  of  it  in  which  we  are 
specially  interested.  The  individual  workman,  by  being 
limited  to  a  single  employment,  is  weakened  in  his  general 
powers.  Some  simple  manual  operation  repeated  incessantly 
for  several  hours  of  the  working  day  does  not  afford 
sufficient  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  required 
from  the  citizen  of  a  free  community.  There  is  an  admitted 
necessity  for  remedying  this  evil  by  the  aid  of  education 
and  political  training.  Precisely  the  same  evil  results, 
it  is  urged,  follow  from  unrestricted  foreign  trade.  The 
nation  given  up  to  a  single  industry,  or  set  of  industries,  may 
indeed,  economically  speaking,  gain,  but  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  qualities  that  contribute  most  efficiently  to  a  vigorous 
national  life.  The  best  mode  of  dealing  with  such  difficulties 
is  not  to  ignore  them  or  treat  them  with  contempt ;  it  is 
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rather  to  assign  them  their  proper  place  in  relation  to  the 
theory  and  policy  of  commerce.  International,  like  all 
division  of  employments,  has  certain  drawbacks  which  in 
striking  a  balance  of  the  sum  of  gain  should  be  carefully 
estimated.  On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  benefits  exceed 
by  far  the  losses  in  either  case.  Just  as  no  one  seriously 
proposes  to  go  back  to  the  ruder  systems  of  industrial  or- 
ganization because  labourers  are  often  out  of  employment, 
or  some  men  suffer  from  the  undue  monotony  of  their  work, 
so  there  is  no  valid  ground  for  opposing  the  development 
of  international  commerce  on  account  of  possible  wars, 
occasional  commercial  crises,  or  such  an  unhappy  and 
one-sided  form  of  industry  as  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
southern  states  of  the  American  Union.  All  these  cases 
suggest  not  limitation,  but  further  expansion  and  better 
organization  of  the  system  of  exchanges,  by  which  their  evil 
effects  will  be  diminished,  and  it  may  be  hoped  finally 
disappear. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  just  examined,  which  are 
common  to  all  exchange,  foreign  commerce  has  one  that  is 
peculiar  to  itself.  When  in  the  course  of  domestic  trade 
two  persons  exchange  goods,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  each 
is  benefited,  as  otherwise  he  would  not  be  a  consenting 
party  to  the  transaction.  On  passing  to  foreign  trade  a 
new  complication  comes  in ;  as  before,  the  parties  directly 
concerned  are  individuals,  and  we  can  continue  to  believe 
that  they  are  gainers,  but  does  it  follow  that  the  nations  to 
which  they  belong  also  gain  ?  Is  there  not  a  tacit  assump- 
tion that  individual  and  national  gain  are  identical,  or  in 
other  words  that  there  is  a  harmony  of  interests,  without 
adequate  proof  of  the  fact  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
such  cases  a  divergence  of  interests  is  possible — and  it  may 
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be  remarked  that  some  domestic  exchanges  may  conceivably 
injure  the  national  interest;  but  at  the  same  time  the  gain  of 
the  individual  exchanger  is  so  far  a  national  gain,  and  the 
increase  of  utility  through  each  separate  transaction  of 
foreign  trade  when  summed  up  gives  the  result  of  the  whole, 
subject  to  any  special  losses  to  other  members  of  the 
nations.  The  latter  have  moreover  to  be  proved,  not  by 
vague  general  assertion,  but  by  precise  evidence,  and  it 
must  be  shown  that  they  exceed  the  direct  gain  of  exchange. 
Some  of  the  most  unfortunate  legislative  measures,  e.g. 
the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  English  wool  in  the  last 
century,  have  been  based  on  the  supposed  opposition 
between  personal  and  national  advantage,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  no  claim  should  be  more  jealously 
scrutinized  on  its  merits. 

To  sum  up  the  results  that  we  have  attained — It 
appears  that  international  trade  in  its  most  general  form  of 
dealings  between  distinct  groups  is  of  great  antiquity ;  that 
it  is  not  even  at  present  to  be  treated  conveniently  in  the 
same  way  as  domestic  trade,  since  values  are  not  fixed  by 
the  same  conditions  ;  that  international  trade  is  the  result  of 
differences  in  comparative  cost  of  producing  the  articles 
traded  in,  though  the  action  of  this  law  is  limited  by  hin- 
drances to  trade  and  the  competition  of  different  countries ; 
that  a  country  derives  great  advantages  from  its  foreign 
trade,  which  is  from  one  point  of  view  a  development  of  the 
division  of  employments,  that  is  at  once  a  cause  and  an 
index  of  civilization ;  and  finally  that  these  gains  may  possibly 
be  accompanied  by  certain  losses,  as  is  the  case  in  all  such 
division,  but  that  these  instances  are  merely  possibilities, 
and  not  likely  to  be  serious  in  practice. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

MONEY   AND    INDEBTEDNESS   IN   FOREIGN   COMMERCE. 

The  leading  features  of  international  commerce  and  the 
conditions  that  govern  it  have  now  been  sketched.  Without 
entering  into  details  that  are  only  fitted  for  an  economic 
text-book  it  is  difficult  to  obviate  all  objections,  but  the 
central  position  that  all  exchange,  foreign  or  domestic,  is 
usually  beneficial  to  the  persons  trading,  requires  rather 
clear  exposition  than  elaborate  proof,  and  will  receive 
additional  support  from  the  evidence  that  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  a  liberal  policy  affords.  There  are,  however,  some 
questions  connected  with  the  general  character  of  foreign 
trade  that  must  be  briefly  examined  before  passing  to  the 
more  practical  part  of  our  subject. 

First  amongst  such  points  is  the  relative  amount  of  benefit 
gained  by  trading  countries.  In  the  older  theories  this  was 
a  vital  matter ;  with  some  countries  trade  was,  it  was  thought, 
always  gainful,  with  others  it  was  always  injurious,  while 
with  a  third  it  was  good  or  bad  according  to  circumstances, 
the  one  criterion  of  merit  being  the  tendency  to  cause  an 
influx  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  only  necessary  to  glance 
over  the  tides  of  the  chapters  of  Sir  J.  Steuart's  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  (1766)  to  see  how  completely  an  acute 
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and  in  many  respects  original  thinker  could  be  led  astray 
by  the  prevailing  belief.  The  regulations  of  commerce,  of 
which  the  eighteenth  century  was  so  full,  all  depended 
on  this  belief,  and  were  directed  to  secure  a  favourable 
result  from  trade  with  other  countries.  The  modern  viewJ 
which  regards  trade  as  being  always  advantageous  and  bene^ 
fiting  both  sides,  and  which  is  in  general  so  undeniably  true, 
places  the  subject  in  quite  another  light.  Instead  of  guard-j 
ing  ourselves  against  loss,  we  have  only  to  consider  what  is 
our  proportion  of  gain,  which  is  after  all  more  a  question  of 
scientific  curiosity  than  of  practical  importance.  If  it  were 
possible  by  legislation  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  total 
advantage  there  would  be  more  reason  for  the  inquiry,  but, 
as  will  appear  in  examining  the  protectionist  policy,  any 
effort  of  the  kind  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

As  regards  the  theoretical  solution  of  the  question,  which 
forms  a  long  and  very  difficult  chapter  in  works  devoted  to 
the  subject,  we  need  only  notice  the  chief  results.  In  order 
that  trade  shall  be  steadily  carried  on  between  two  countries, 
the  value  of  imports  must  (other  relations  being  for  the 
moment  excluded)  equal  the  exports,  since  the  latter  are 
the  payment  for  the  former.  This  proposition  is  simply  the 
^extension  to  the  sum  of  foreign  trade  of  what  is  plainly  true 
with  regard  to  any  particular  case  of  barter,  and  cannot  be 
denied  by  any  one  who  comprehends  the  real  nature  of  trade. 
The  estabUshment  of  this  equality  of  value  between  imports 
and  exports  is  brought  about  through  the  arrangement  of 
the  terms  of  exchange  for  goods,  and  those  terms  are  influ- 
enced by  the  desires  of  consumers  in  the  trading  countries. 
Thus  the  more  eager  the  demand  of  a  country  for  foreign 
goods,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  home  products  to 
be  given  in  exchange ;  and  the  more  other  countries  require 
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the  products  of  a  particular  nation  the  better  will  be  the 
terms  that  it  can  make  with  them  This  general  statement 
is,  however,  too  vague  to  be  of  much  practical  use,  and  is 
further  complicated  by  the  existence  of  numerous  countries 
which  supply  and  demand  the  several  products.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  more  pressing  questions  of  policy  no  precise 
and  definite  solution  is  required,  and  further  discussion  of 
the  matter  may  without  loss  be  left  to  theoretical  students. 

A  point  of  much  greater  importance,  and  one  which  has 
given  rise  to  serious  misconceptions  of  the  real  nature  of 
international  commerce,  is  that  of  the  action  of  money.  All 
modern  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  use  of  a  circulating  medium, 
transactions  being  invariably  expressed  in  terms  of  it.  The 
exporter  does  not  expect  goods  in  exchange  for  what  he 
sends  out;  it  is  their /r/V^  that  he  requires.  The  result  is 
that  all  foreign  trade  is  in  appearance  dependent  on  the 
conditions  of  price,  or  in  other  words  the  value  of  money, 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  most  essential  part  of  trade  was  that 
directly  relative  to  this  universally-needed  object.  Here 
too  a  reference  to  the  case  of  domestic  trade  helps  to 
explain  the  true  position.  Money  is  an  invaluable  instru- 
ment for  facilitating  internal  trade,  but  it  is  evidently  not 
the  motive  power  which  causes  exchange.  Relative  prices 
of  goods  are  adjusted  to  their  relative  values,  which  gener- 
ally depend  on  the  cost  involved  in  producing  them.  Foreign 
trade  is  not  in  this  respect  different ;  in  fact  where  two  trading 
countries  possess  different  currencies  (as  where  one  has  a 
gold  standard,  the  other  using  inconvertible  paper  money), 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  trade  between  them 
is  barter.  The  development  of  commerce  has  also  helped 
to  make  the  truth  plainer.  In  the  earliest  stages  before 
money  had  come  into  existence,  no  one  could  think  that 
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trade  was  other  than  it  appeared  to  be,  viz.  an  interchange 
of  goods.  The  introduction  of  money  with  its  great  advan- 
tages, and  backed  up  by  the  power  of  the  state,  led  to  an 
almost  superstitious  veneration  for  it  as  the  "  oil,"  the  **  life 
blood,"  or  the  "  sinews  "  of  trade,  according  to  the  particular 
line  of  metaphor  adopted.  By  the  growth  of  the  credit 
system,  on  which  both  domestic  and  foreign  trade  are  now 
based,  the  fact  that  goods  are  ultimately  exchanged  for 
goods  is  brought  home  to  all  concerned.  Credit  documents, 
either  cheques  or  bills  of  exchange,  bear  on  their  face  their 
true  character  and  function  as  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
exchange,  as  does  also  the  latest  development  in  this  direc- 
tion— the  telegraphic  transfer.  The  immense  extent  of 
foreign  commerce,  too,  goes  far  to  disprove  the  notion  that 
the  small  store  of  money  applied  by  nations  to  facilitating 
payments  of  balances  in  this  department  of  trade  could  be 
the  primary  force  in  operation. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  not 
yet  disposed  of.  "  That  in  the  long  run  goods  are  exchanged 
for  goods";  "that  the  commerce  of  nations  is  in  reality 
a  system  of  barter  on  a  magnificent  scale  " ;  and  "  that 
money  is  simply  an  instrument  to  aid  that  barter,"  are  pro- 
positions of  unquestionable  truth ;  but  it  is  possible  to  admit 
their  conectness  and  yet  to  feel  puzzled  as  to  the  operation 
of  money  on  trade.  "If,"  it  may  be  asked,  "money  is  nothing 
but  a  particular  kind  of  machinery  which  produces  no 
original  effect,  how  do  you  explain  the  importance  ascribed 
to  it  in  the  commercial  world  ?  "  "  Can  any  one  doubt  that 
the  quantity  of  money  in  a  country  affects  its  foreign  trade  ?  " 
Such  questions  touch  the  point  that  misleads  many  persons 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  properly  answered  they  help 
to  dissipate  mistaken  views.     The  true  solution  is  found  in 
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the  statement  that  the  distribution  of  money  among  the 
countries  of  the  world  is  the  result  of  foreign  trade ;  and 
that  therefore  the  quantity  of  money  in  a  country,  which 
certainly  influences  prices,  is  dependent  on  the  trade  relations 
of  the  particular  country  with  other  nations.  To  establish 
this  proposition  there  is  no  need  to  appeal  to  abstract  argu- 
ments ;  the  concrete  facts  of  commerce  are  quite  sufficient. 
We  know  that  bullion  in  small  quantities  is  constantly  pass- 
ing from  country  to  country  as  the  rate  of  exchange,  which 
is  affected  by  changes  in  trade,  varies,  and  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  countries  which  produce  the  materials  of 
money  will  export  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business;  there 
is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  importance 
attached  by  traders  to  the  stock  of  money  and  its  probable 
movements.  The  latter  are  in  reality  indices  of  the  position 
of  trade,  and  mark  its  tendencies.  Besides,  the  quality  of 
legal  tender  which  money  alone  possesses,  makes  it  very 
much  desired  at  times  of  pressure,  and  thus  the  influx  or 
efllux  of  the  precious  metals  may  allay  or  intensify  commercial 
distress  in  any  given  country ;  but  this  in  no  way  affects  the 
general  and  permanent  fact  that  the  partition  of  the  world's 
store  of  money  and  the  resulting  scales  of  prices  are 
determined  by  the  conditions  of  foreign  commerce. 

The  strongest  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  is  obtained 
from  those  cases  that  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  altogether 
outside  it.  Every  one  is  aware  that  the  money  standards  of 
all  countries  are  not  the  same  ;  some  use  gold,  others  silver, 
and  a  third  class  put  up  witli  inconvertible  paper  for  their 
circulating  medium.  Now  with  different  materials  for 
money  there  can  be  no  eff"ective  redistribution  of  the  supply. 
Indian  silver  is  not  available  as  money  in  England,  nor 
English  gold  in  India,  nor  would  the  paper  of  the  Argentine 
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Confederation  be  accepted  in  either.  Another  way  of 
reaching  the  same  final  result  is  adopted.  Instead  of 
sending  money  from  India  to  England,  or  vice  versd^  the 
gold  price  of  silver  is  altered,  and  has  just  the  same  effect 
For  the  English  importer  takes  the  gold  price  of  the  silver 
that  he  receives  for  his  goods  in  India  into  account  in  his 
calculations,  as  the  Indian  exporter  takes  the  silver  price  of 
gold.  The  value  of  the  Argentine  paper  money  is  a  factor  in 
the  trade  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  it  moves  with  the  fluctuations 
of  commerce.  What  is  so  puzzling  and  obscure  when  stated 
in  abstract  form  is  clearly  established  by  reference  to  the 
ordinary  and  familiar  facts  of  international  commerce. 

The  full  understanding  of  the  proposition  that  all  com- 
merce is  in  essence  the  interchange  of  commodities,  and  its 
application  to  the  interpretation  of  the  movements  of  trade, 
goes  a  long  way  towards  removing  the  difficulties  that  would 
otherwise  present  themselves,  but  it  does  not  account  for 
all  the  forms  of  international  commercial  relations.  If 
foreign  trade  were  merely  a  highly-developed  system  of 
barter  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  the  values  exchanged 
on  each  side  should  be  equal.  What  a  country  like  England 
sends  out  should  exactly  balance  what  she  gets  in ;  that  is 
to  say,  imports  should  be  equal  in  value  to  exports.  This, 
however,  is  manifestly  not  the  case  either  as  respects  English 
trade  with  any  particular  country,  say  France,  or  with  the 
world  at  large.  On  the  contrary,  the  permanent  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  is  a  perpetual  sorrow  to  the  upholders 
of  "  fair-trade,  doctrines,  who  point  to  it  as  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  error  of  our  present  policy. 

The  difficulty  finds  its  solution  in  a  fuller  analysis  of  the 
economic  relations  of  nations,  which  are  not  limited  to  a 
short  interval  of  time,  and  include  more  than  the  actual 
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interchange  of  goods.  First  as  regards  trade  with  any  par- 
ticular country,  it  is  evident  that  with  the  close  connexion  of 
nations  that  now  exists,  there  are  abundant  facilities  for  set- 
ting off  an  excess  of  imports  from  one  country  against  an  ex- 
cess of  exports  to  another.  England  may  import  from  America 
more  than  she  exports  to  it,  but  if  her  exports  to  a  third 
country,  say  India,  exceed  her  imports  thence  by  an  equal 
amount,  while  American  imports  from  India  are'greater  than 
the  exports  to  that  country  to  a  like  amount,  then  by  a 
simple  balancing  of  accounts  all  liabilities  can  be  cleared 
off.  The  realities  of  commerce  are  not  so  simple  as  the 
supposed  case,  but  however  many  be  the  countries  engaged, 
so  far  as  the  sy&tem  of  set-olf  can  be  used,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  will  be.  Just  as  the  clearing-house  cancels  an 
enormous  number  of  domestic  trade  transactions,  so  does 
the  international  organization  of  the  foreign  exchanges 
wipe  off  the  balances  of  trade  between  countries  to  the 
utmost  extent  possible.  A  country  whose  total  imports  and 
exports  balance,  can  close  its  accounts  without  difficulty. 

Where  however  there  is  an  excess  of  imports  or  of  exports 
on  the  whole  result  of  foreign  commerce,  this  explanation 
does  not  avail.  It  will  not  account  for  the  fact  that  for  the 
last  thirty-five  years  the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  in  every  year  been  more  than  its  exports.  Through 
all  the  fluctuations  of  industry  and  trade,  alike  in  times  of 
prosperity  as  of  adversity,  this  constant  relation  has  shown 
itself.  The  difference  is  not  indeed  the  same,  nor  even  in 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  trade ;  it  has  varied  from  (in 
round  figures)  ;£24,ooo,ooo  in  1859  to  ;£i42,ooo,ooo  in 
1877,  and  out  of  a  total  trade  of  almost  ;£7oo,ooo,ooo  in 
1872  it  was  only  ;^4o,ooo,ooo,  or  about  6%,  while  the 
above-mentioned  difference  of  ;£i42,ooo,ooo  in   1877  was 
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on  a  total  trade  of  ;^646,ooo,ooo,  giving  22°/,.  The  long 
continuance  and  the  vast  amount  of  the  balances,  which 
for  the  forty  years  (1856 — 1895)  are  over  ;£3, 300,000,000, 
at  once  suggest  that  they  are  the  outcome  of  the  per- 
manent conditions  of  British  commerce.  No  explanation 
that  refers  to  temporary  causes  or  the  fluctuations  of  trade 
is  sufficient.  Nor  can  the  existence  of  the  relation  affect 
industrial  welfare.  No  connexion  between  specially  large 
excesses  of  imports  and  industrial  depression  can  be  shown. 
When  once  we  see  that  the  phenomenon  is  a  long-con- 
tinuing one,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  it.  Besides  the  usual  commercial  inter- 
change between  countries,  there  are  many  forms  of 
economic  relations,  and  it  is  to  these  additional  influences 
that  the  peculiarity  of  English  trade  returns  is  due. 
Exports  obviously  pay  for  imports  so  far  as  they  go,  but 
for  the  amount  that  remains  other  modes  of  discharging 
indebtedness  must  be  established.  Such  are,  first,  the 
credit  relations  of  the  countries.  Nations,  or  rather  the 
individual  members  of  nations,  lend  large  sums  to  foreign 
governments,  companies,  and  individuals,  and  these  loans 
affect  the  relations  of  imports  and  exports,  but  in  a  somewhat 
complicated  way,  for  the  contracting  of  a  loan  increases  the 
export  from  the  lending  country ;  we  may  almost  say  the 
increased  export  is  the  loan.  When  an  Australian  colony 
borrows  in  England  for  railway  construction,  and  imports 
steel  rails,  railway-engines,  waggons,  and  labourers*  clothes 
from  the  same  source,  these  forms  of  capital  are  really 
the  shape  in  which  the  loan  passes.  It  may  be  that  instead 
of  importing  manufactures  the  colony  retains  so  much 
of  its  products  for  home  use;  in  either  case  the  result 
is  the  same.    The  relation  of  the  two  countries  is  affected 
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by  the  contracting  of  the  debt  just  as  it  would  be  if  the 
borrowing  colony  had  exported  commodities  to  the  same 
amount.  The  loan  is  practically  an  immaterial  export.  This 
however  is  but  the  initial  effect.  Borrowing  under  modern 
conditions  implies  the  payment  of  interest,  and  consequently 
in  succeeding  years  the  colony  of  our  supposition  will  have 
to  meet  this  new  liability  by  sending  out  additional  exports 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  interest  falling  due ;  and  finally 
when,  if  ever,  the  principal  is  being  refunded,  it  must  be  in 
the  same  way;  as  borrowing  means  pro  tanto  increased 
imports,  so  does  repayment  mean  increased  exports. 

The  excess  of  English  imports  is  largely  due  to  the  action 
of  these  agencies.  The  accumulated  wealth  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  for  many  years  flowed  over  into-'^foreign 
investments,  and  for  the  time  increased  its  exports;  by 
degrees  the  interest  on  the  capital  thus  applied  has  grown 
to  an  even  larger  amount  than  the  fresh  annual  supplies,  with 
the  necessary  result  that  imports  have  been  increased,  and 
any  check  to  the  course  of  new  foreign  investments  has  at 
once  made  their  excess  much  larger.  The  increase  in  the 
balance  between  1872  and  1880  was  for  the  most  part  due 
to  the  indisposition  of  English  capitalists  to  invest  in  foreign 
securities  with  the  freedom  that  they  had  previously  done. 
The  difference  which  in  1872  had  been  ;^4o, 000,000,  rose 
to  ;^i 25,000,000  in  1880,  giving  evidence  of  the  vast 
extent  of  the  international  movement  of  capital 

The  effects  of  borrowing,  both  immediate  and  ultimate, 
though  very  important,  ar^pdle  only  influences  that  affect 
foreign  commerce.  The  acuiaf  transfer  of  commodities  from 
country  to  country  is  itself  a  considerable  industry,  employing 
much  capital  and  labour,  and  requiring  for  its  permanent 
existence  a  reward  given  by  the  profits  and  wages  earned. 
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This  gain  evidently  accrues  to  the  countries  whose  citizens 
own  and  work  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  who 
furnish  a  kind  of  export  in  the  form  of  services  rendered. 
A  nation  that  possesses  a  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world  will  so  far  have  an  excess  of  imports,  which  are  the 
payment  for  work  done  in  this  direction.  The  supremacy  of 
England  in  shipping  is  therefore  a  second  reason  for  her 
apparently  excessive  imports.  Estimates  will  naturally  differ 
as  to  the  proper  sum  to  assign  to  this  cause,  but  the  most 
careful  observers  have  given  ;^6o,ooo,ooo  annually  as  a 
probable  figure. 

Besides  these  two  specially  powerful  influences,  there  are 
several  other  circumstances  that  affect  the  course  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  help  to  form  the  total  of  what  may  be 
described  as  international  indebtedness.  Amongst  them  are 
— Remittances  to  absentees ;  Government  payments  abroad ; 
earnings  of  foreigners  who  remit  them  home.  Each  of  these 
has  its  opposite  aspects  according  as  we  consider  the  pay- 
ing or  the  receiving  country,  but  all,  so  far  as  they  are  opera- 
tive, must  be  taken  into  account.  As  examples  we  may  give 
the  outlay  of  Americans  in  Europe,  the  so-called  home  pay- 
ments of  the  Indian  Government,  and  the  gains  of  English 
traders  and  professional  men  resident  in  other  countries. 

It  ought  now  to  be  evident  that  the  mere  imports  and 
exports  of  a  country  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  conditions 
that  determine  its  position  and  economic  relations  with 
regard  to  other  countries.  They  are  but  one  element  in  the 
larger  account  made  up  by  the  various  causes  of  indebtedness, 
and  which  must  all  be  noticed  in  order  to  interpret 
completely  the  course  of  foreign  trade.  This  has  been 
already  shown  in  respect  to  England,  and  similar  consider- 
ations are   applicable   to  other  countries.     It  is   only  by 
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taking  this  wider  view  that  the  large  excess  of  Indian 
exports  can  be  understood ;  when  so  regarded  it  becomes 
quite  intelligible. 

The  recognition  of  the  several  forms  of  international 
obligation  also  allows  of  a  better  statement  of  the  stable 
condition  of  trade.  So  long  as  actual  exchanges  only  are 
taken  into  account  the  outgoings  must,  it  would  appear, 
equal  the  incomings  in  value.  The  true  criterion  of  stable 
trade  is,  we  now  see,  the  equalization  not  of  exchanges, 
but  of  all  claims  on  each  side.  The  debts  of  a  nation 
to  other  nations  must  be  balanced  by  the  debts  of 
other  nations  to  it,  and  this  point  is  in  fact  attained ;  any 
temporary  deviation  during  a  given  period  being  easily 
corrected  by  the  passage  of  bullion  or  increased  exports 
from  the  country  in  debt,  or  by  formation  of  an  additional 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  country. 

The  actual  processes  of  international  commerce  and  the 
refined  mechanism  by  which  accounts  are  adjusted,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  precious  metals  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  are 
a  special  part  of  the  subject,  and  they  illustrate  the  work- 
ing of  the  general  principles ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
entering  more  fully  on  the  details  of  such  operations,  which 
more  fitly  belong  to  technical  treatises.  A  clear  perception 
of  the  broad  features  of  commerce  between  nations  and 
its  effects  on  national  advantage  is  an  absolutely  requisite 
preliminary  to  any  attempt  to  judge  the  merits  of  different 
lines  of  policy.  Until  we  know  what  commerce  does,  and 
its  bearing  on  national  welfare,  we  cannot  say  whether  it  is 
wis^or  the  reverse  to  prohibit  it  altogether,  or  to  load  it  with 
restraints,  but  discussions  of  the  technicalities  of  the  subject 
may  be  dispensed  with. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   MERCANTILE  SYSTEM. 

The  real  meaning  and  bearing  of  the  policy  known  under 
the  name  of  the  mercantile  system  has  been  so  often 
misunderstood,  and  the  tendencies  which  produced  it  are  so 
various  and  in  appearance  divergent,  that  some  attention  is 
needed  in  order  to  get  a  precise  conception  of  its  nature  and 
working.  Historians  of  commerce  and  political  economy 
have  too  often  looked  on  all  systems  of  regulation  as  identical, 
and  have  therefore  failed  to  appreciate  the  shades  of  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  methods  employed. 

The  mercantile  system  was  a  natural  product  of  the  time 
in  which  it  originated,  and  is  best  understood  by  reference  to 
the  circumstances  then  existing.  The  nations  of  Europe 
had  acquired  their  separate  national  characters,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  most  important,  their  distinct  govern- 
ments. The  New  World  had  supplied  a  very  large  addition 
to  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  and  had  thus  aided  in 
breaking  up  the  older  economic  system ;  money  was  more 
used  in  ordinary  transactions,  and  was  more  eagerly  desired 
by  statesmen.  The  extensive  fields  of  colonization  offered 
to  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  became  the  object  of 
competition,  partly  as  a  means   of  gaining  the  gold   and 
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silver  deemed  essential  for  national  prosperity,  but  partly  also 
as  furnishing  at  once  a  supply  of  raw  materials  and  a  market 
for  manufactures.  The  promotion  of  foreign  commerce  was 
seen  to  be  powerfully  assisted  by  the  possession  of  a  national 
marine  that  carried  forth  the  products  of  the  country  and 
earned  a  profit  for  its  owners.  These  circumstances  would 
not  of  themselves  fully  account  for  the  mercantile  system. 
We  must  further  take  into  account  the  hostilities  in  which 
the  states  of  Europe  had  been  engaged,  which  made  it  almost 
inevitable  to  extend  the  sentiments  of  rivalry  generated  by 
war  to  commercial  relations.  The  object  of  the  statesman 
was  to  protect  the  home-market  against  the  inroads  of  alien 
goods,  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  foreign  markets  for 
home  productions.  In  this  way  the  store  of  money  would 
be  increased,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  augmented. 
For,  even  in  its  highest  form,  the  mercantile  school 
carried  on  that  exaggerated  belief  in  the  benefits  of  money 
that  has  been  already  noticed  as  existing  in  earlier  times.  It 
did  not  indeed  hold  that  money  alone  was  wealth,  but  it  re- 
garded the  precious  metals  as  being  a  peculiarly  durable  and 
permanent  form  of  wealth  ;  and  besides,  it  accepted  the  view, 
often  maintained  at  present,  that  increased  supplies  of  money 
acted  as  a  stimulus  to  trade.  The  chief  advance  in  the 
later  mercantile  system  was  in  respect  to  the  methods 
adopted  for  securing  the  influx  of  this  precious  agent  In- 
stead of  the  old  regulations  forbidding  the  export  of  the 
precious  metals  and  providing  for  supervision  of  foreigners 
who  might  remove  the  national  currency,  it  directed  attention 
to  the  relation  of  imports  and  exports.  When  a  country  ex- 
ported more  than  it  imported  there  must  be,  it  was  argued, 
a  debt  due  to  it  for  the  balance,  and  a  debt  that  could  be 
discharged  only  by  the  payment  of  money ;  if  imports  were 
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unfortunately  greater  than  exports,  the  case  was  reversed,  and 
the  country  would  have  to  send  its  money  abroad.  To 
preserve  the  nation  from  loss  the  best  way  was,  apparently, 
to  take  care  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  excess  of 
exports  over  imports.  This  object  was  the  real  point 
towards  which  all  the  mercantilist  regulations  were  directed, 
and  they  can  be  fully  understood  only  by  reference  to  it. 
A  theory  of  commerce  was  built  up  from  a  particular  and 
inaccurate  interpretation  of  facts,  and  derived  its  force  and 
influence  from  the  surrounding  historical  conditions  and 
modes  of  thought. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  system  comes  out  with  greater 
plainness  from  a  brief  consideration  ofits  particular  methods. 
A  whole  book  of  the  celebrated  work  that  overthrew  the 
system  as  a  theoretical  explanation  of  trade  is  devoted  to 
an  estimate  of  the  actual  effects  of  these  regulations,  which 
appear  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  they 
were  viewed  by  their  advocates.  Foremost  among  the 
measures  whose  wisdom  seemed  almost  self-evident  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  import  of  any  goods  that  could  be  produced  at 
home.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  process  of  reasoning  by 
which  the  conclusion  was  reached.  Every  import  implies  a 
corresponding  debt  in  money;  now,  if  the  need  of  importing 
can  be  obviated,  the  liability  will  cease,  but  the  fact  that 
commodities  can  be  produced  in  the  country  shows  that 
their  importation  is  not  necessary,  and  therefore  to  hinder 
this  needless  process  will  so  far  reduce  the  money  due  to 
other  countries  and  increase  the  national  wealth.^/  The  ^ 
commercial  legislation  of  the  period  supplies  innumerable 
illustrations  of  the  use  of  such  restrictions.  Thus  the 
French  minister  Colbert,  who   may  be  regarded   as  the 
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greatest  practical  exponent  of  mercantilism,  sought  most 
strenuously  to  encourage  French  manufactures  by  duties 
imposed  on  foreign  goods.  The  edict  of  1664,  and  still 
more  that  of  1667,  tended  strongly  in  this  direction,  and  they 
were  maintained  and  even  increased  in  stringency  by  later 
enactments.  So  in  England  all  competition  with  the  native 
woollen  manufacture  was  impeded  as  much  as  possible. 
The  silk  and  iron  industries  received  the  same  aid  and  by 
degrees  most  of  the  smaller  manufactures  obtained  some 
measure  in  their  favour.  In  fact,  this  most  important  of  the 
mercantile  expedients  has  passed  on  to  modern  protec- 
tionism, where  we  shall  again  meet  it. 

Another  part  of  the  system  has  not  had  equal  vitality, 
viz.,  that  which  aimed  at  prohibiting  trade  of  any  description 
whatsoever  with  certain  countries.  The  great  object  of  trade 
being  the  obtaining  of  the  precious  metals,  through  the 
maintenance  of  a  "  favourable  "  balance — /*.  e.  an  excess  of 
exports  over  imports — it  seemed  advisable  to  hinder  any  part 
of  it  that  was  not  likely  to  produce  this  result.  The  trade 
with  France  was  regarded  with  disapproval  by  the  English 
mercantile  writers,  since  the  French  wines  and  other  luxuries 
would  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  while  the  English  "thrifty"  and  durable  goeds 
would  aid  the  French  in  some  degree  in  securing  a  further 
gain.  Moreover,  trade  with  any  country  with  which  there 
was  an  unfavourable  balance  was  for  the  time  looked  on  as 
undesirable.  The  legislator  was  bound  to  watch  carefully 
the  movements  of  imports  and  exports  with  each  country, 
and  to  regulate  his  policy  according  to  their  fluctuations. 

The  diminution  of  imports  is  one  very  obvious  way  of 
acting  on  the  "balance  of  trade."  Another,  and  equally 
eflfective  one,  is  the  increase  of  exports.     For  this  end  the 
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machinery  of  drawbacks  and  bounties  was  brought  into 
play.  Duties  on  imported  articles  were  taken  off,  or,  as 
it  was  said,  "drawn  back,"  when  they  were  re-exported, 
and  special  branches  of  domestic  production  received 
premiums  or  bounties  on  the  amount  of  their  exports. 
Though  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  mere 
refunding  of  duties  and  the  payment  of  actual  rewards 
for  exportation,  yet,  in  fact,  the  two  were  mixed  up,  bounties 
being  often  disguised  under  the  cover  of  repayment  of  duty 
— a  course  not  unknown  in  modern  times.  Both  had  so 
far  the  same  effect  on  the  balance  of  trade;  they,  it  was 
believed,  helped  to  make  it  favourable,  and  both  were 
for  this  reason  favoured  by  the  mercantile  school. 

As  the  experience  of  commercial  facts  grew  larger,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  course  of  trade  was  not  quite  so 
simple  and  uniform  as  had  been  supposed.  What  at  first 
seemed  evil  might  yield  future  advantages.  This  explains 
some  parts  of  the  mercantile  regulations  that  are  in  apparent 
contradiction  to  the  general  aim  of  increasing  exports  of 
goods.  Export  duties,  or — as  in  the  case  of  English  wool — 
absolute  prohibition  of  export,  were  placed  on  raw  materials 
of  manufacture.  The  immediate  gain  by  export  was  lost, 
but  was  compensated  by  the  expectation  of  the  greater  ulti- 
mate advantage  from  the  export  of  the  manufactured  pro- 
duct. English  wool,  if  retained  at  home,  could  at  a  later 
time  be  exported  in  the  more  valuable  form  of  woollen 
manufactures.  The  preservation  of  native  raw  materials 
for  the  use  of  manufacturing  industry  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  mercantile  doctrine. 

The  position  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  their  relations 
with  the  New  World,  were  the  cause  of  further  developments 
of  the   policy.      The    difference    of  trade  with  differenf 
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countries  led  to  active  endeavours  to  encourage  it  with 
some  and  to  hinder  it  with  others.  The  apparatus  of 
duties  might  suffice  for  the  latter,  but  a  treaty  of  commerce 
was  the  favourite  device  for  the  former.  Where  a  country 
was  likely  to  supply  raw  materials  that  could  be  worked  up 
and  then  exported,  or,  better  still,  possessed  a  superabund- 
ance of  gold  and  silver,  she  was  induced  to  trade  by  the 
offer  of  special  advantages.  Thus  Russian  trade  was 
sought  for,  as  giving  a  plentiful  supply  of  materials  for 
ships ;  and  Portugal  received  advantages  for  her  wines,  as 
against  those  of  France,  by  the  famous  Methuen  Treaty 
(1703),  on  account  of  her  command  of  the  mines  of  Brazil. 

A  still  more  remarkable  aspect  of  mercantilism  is  found 
in  its  colonial  policy.  The  acquisition  of  possessions  in 
other  continents  had  powerfully  affected  European  countries, 
each  of  which  naturally  desired  to  make  the  utmost  profit 
out  of  these  fresh  openings.  Politically,  the  colony  was 
dependent  on  the  mother-state,  and  this  subjection  was 
turned  into  a  system  of  "exploitation."  The  colony  was 
to  supply  suitable  raw  materials  for  the  trade,  and  a  market 
for  the  manufactures,  of  its  proprietor.  The  worst  features 
of  the  mercantile  system  appear  in  the  treatment  of  colonies 
and  dependencies.  Their  trade  with  other  countries  was 
placed  under  severe  restrictions,  the  great  object  being  to 
secure  a  sole  market  for  the  goods  of  the  metropolitan 
state.  Colonial  products  had  to  pass  through  the  home 
market,  where  they  were  either  worked  up  into  higher 
forms,  or  directly  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Spain, 
France,  Holland,  Portugal,  and  England  all  pursued  this 
method  of  colonial  management,  though  with  different 
degrees  of  severity,  till  the  overthrow  of  the  system. 

Besides  the  direct  import  and  export  of  commodities,  the 
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shipping  employed  in  the  transport  of  goods  is  an  im- 
portant commercial  item,  and  the  mercantile  system  pre- 
scribed the  encouragement  of  this  branch  of  native  industry. 
Whichever  of  two  countries  possessed  the  carrying  trade 
between  those  countries  would  gain  on  the  balance  of  trade, 
since,  in  addition  to  her  ordinary  exports,  she  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  freights  earned  by  her  ships.  Hence  the 
"  Navigation  Acts  "  employed  both  by  England  and  France 
as  a  means  of  transferring  the  Dutch  shipping  business  to 
themselves. 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  the  mercantile  policy  as 
it  appeared  in  its  full  development.  It  is  impossible  to 
dwell  at  any  length  on  each  of  the  parts  of  the  system, 
which  naturally  varied  in  different  countries,  but  this  makes 
it  all  the  more  necessary  to  remark  that  any  attempt  to 
give  very  briefly  its  broad  aspects  prevents  our  noticing  the 
limitations  and  modifications  that  existed  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  Writers  who  are  classed  as  mercantilists  form 
very  divergent  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  precious  metals ; 
of  the  importance  of  national  industry ;  and  of  shipping  or 
the  colonial  trade.  So,  too,  the  differences  in  practical 
legislation  were  by  no  means  insignificant.  Colbert  is 
usually  taken  as  a  type  of  mercantile  statesmanship,  but  his 
earlier  measures  show  great  moderation  in  the  imposition  of 
duties,  while  his  testimony  as  to  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
policy  is  on  record.  In  truth,  the  mercantile  is  like  the  -^ 
feudal  system,  rather  a  phase  in  the  historical  evolution  of 
Europe  than  a  symmetrical  body  of  doctrine  applied  every- 
where with  equal  rigour.  There  is,  nevertheless,  the  utmost 
necessity  for  understanding  its  position  and  methods. 
Without  exaggeration  we  may  say  that  most  of  modern 
protectionism  is  simply  a  re-presentation  of  the  policy  of 
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the  mercantile  school,  with  some  of  the  leading  conceptions 
modified  and  adjusted  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  present.  Restraint  of  importation  is  an  aim  common 
to  both,  and  even  the  reasons  assigned  do  not  differ  much ; 
the  method  of  bounties  is  in  operation  in  some  noticeable 
cases,  and  fragments  of  the  colonial  policy  survive  in  the 
French  colonies.  The  traditions  of  the  system  have  further 
helped  to  create  one  very  important  part  of  protectionism, 
but  as  it  were  by  repulsion  American  followers  of  Carey 
accept  their  master's  view  that  "  the  American  system,"  as 
they  style  protection,  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  baneful 
action  of  the  English  colonial  policy  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  these  various  ways  mercantilism  has  so  affected 
the  course  of  economic  history  and  policy  as  to  need  notice 
in  considering  the  problems  of  to-day. 

An  estimate  of  the  economic  and  social  effects  of  the  mer- 
cantile system  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  form,  and  the  vacilla- 
tions of  opinion  in  this  respect  have  been  remarkable.  At 
first  it  was  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  wisdom  and  state- 
craft. Then,  under  the  influence  of  the  liberalizing  move- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  condemned  as  a 
gigantic  imposture.  Quesnay,  the  founder  of  the  French 
school  of  Economistes,  has  pronounced  a  memorable  condem- 
nation of  the  system  of  Colbert,  who,  "intoxicated  by  the 
trade  of  Holland  and  the  tclat  of  manufactures  of  luxuries, 
threw  his  country  into  such  madness  that  people  no  longer 
speak  of  anything  except  trade  and  money,  without  con- 
sidering the  proper  use  of  money  or  the  real  trade  of  a 
country."  Adam  Smith's  abhorrence  of  the  "mean  and 
malignant "  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system  is  shown 
all  through  the  Wealth  of  Nations ^  and  the'followers  of  these 
distinguished    economists    have   adopted    th«ir  judgment. 


► 
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Fuller  historical  inquiry,  and  the  general  change  in  the 
attitude  of  economists,  have  led  to  a  more  sympathetic  treat- 
ment of  the  older  policy.  Many  modern  students  think 
with  Roscher  that  a  system  which  has  lasted  for  centuries 
cannot  be  wholly  erroneous,  and  they  notice  that  the 
direction  in  which  the  mercantile  policy  tended  to  guide 
society  was  the  true  line  of  progress.  The  development  of 
manufactures  and  the  organization  of  national  economies 
with  varieties  of  industrial  pursuit  were  essential  for  the 
growth  of  the  European  stat^system.  They  thus  reach  the 
conclusion  that  mercantilism  was  a  necessary  and  beneficial 
stage  of  social  development,  not  to  be  contemptuously  set 
aside  as  the  product  of  error  and  selfishness.  There  is 
much  in  this  view  that  is  in  harmony  with  modern  thought, 
but  it  needs  certain  corrections  before  being  accepted.  The 
conditions  that  produced  the  mercantile  policy  have  been 
already  set  forth,  and  it  is  plain  that  they  naturally  led  to  its 
adoption.  Its  beneficial  action  is  not  so  clearly  made  out. 
The  time  had  not  come  for  widely-extended  trade ;  inter- 
national relations  were  in  too  rudimentary  a  condition  to 
allow  of  active  commerce,  but  the  hindrances  on  such 
commercial  intercourse  as  actually  existed  were,  we  believe, 
extremely  detrimental  to  progress.  It  was  perhaps  as 
impossible  for  the  men  of  that  time  to  understand  this  fact 
as  to  disbelieve  in  witchcraft.  We  cannot,  however,  doubt 
that  a  wider  insight  would  have  been  for  the  advantage  of 
national  life. 


CHAP-pR   V. 

THE    OVERTHROW    OF   THE    MERCANTILE    SYSTEM. — TRANSI- 
TION  TO   PROTECTION. 

The  system  of  policy  sketched  in  the  preceding'  chapter 
reached  its  full  development  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  every  part  of  commercial  legislation 
its  principles  were  predominant,  and  had  come  to  be 
regarded  by  practical  men  as  unquestionable.  Symptoms 
of  dissatisfaction  had,  indeed,  previously  manifested  them- 
selves. Both  in  England  and  France  such  writers  as 
Dudley  North  and  Boisguillebert  had  dissented  from  the 
efforts  to  encourage  manufactures,  and  the  former  had 
insisted  on  the  value  of  freedom  in  industrial  matters. 
But  now  the  opposition  became  more  serious.  The  French 
Eco/wmisies  laid  down  the  doctrine  of  absolute  liberty  in  the 
most  uncompromising  form.  '•  Maintain  complete  liberty  of 
commerce,"  said  their  leader  Quesnay;  "for  the  regula- 
tion of  internal  and  external  commerce  that  is  most  certain, 
most  precise,  and  most  profitable  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
state,  consists  in  full  liberty  of  competition."  This  general 
rule,  enunciated  in  different  ways  and  expanded  into 
volumes,  formed  the  substance  of  their  teaching. 
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Adam  Smith  took  the  same  line,  and  stated  forcibly  the 
advantages  of  the  "  simple  and  obvious  system  of  natural 
liberty,"  whereby  "  all  systems  of  preference  or  restraint " 
were  taken  away.  His  arguments  have  passed  into  the 
substance  of  economic  teaching,  and  do  not  require  restate- 
ment here,  but  two  common  misapprehensions  on  the 
subject  ought  to  be  noticed,  as  they  both  tend  to  obscure 
the  real  nature  of  the  movement  and  the  agency  that  pro- 
duced it. 

Thus  it  is  very  commonly  thought  that  the  revolt  against 
Mercantilism  was  the  outcome  of  speculation  by  students 
of  social  matters — a  contest  of  "  theory  "  against  "  practice." 
The  persistence  of  this  belief  is  noteworthy,  as  it  has  had 
important  effects  on  the  progress  of  the  later  Free  Trade 
movement.  The  foundation  for  it  is  very  slight.  The  first 
persons  to  feel  acutely  the  pressure  of  restrictions  were 
those  actually  engaged  in  commerce,  and  it  appears  from 
the  ^^memoires"  of  the  representatives  of  the  principal 
'commercial  towns  in  France  (prepared  in  1701)  that  they 
were  in  favour  of  freedom  of  commerce  subject  to  moderate 
duties.  One  of  them  asserts  that  "  a  manufacture  that  can- 
not be  established  or  maintained  with  a  duty  of  12%  to  15% 
should  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  a  man  who  seeks 
to  enrich  himself  at  the  public  expense."  Commerce  is 
declared  to  be  appointed  for  the  supply  of  reciprocal 
wants,  and  to  seek  to  do  without  it  is  to  go  "against  nature 
and  the  decrees  of  Providence."  These  sentiments  would 
not  be  out  of  place  in  much  later  times,  and  they  mark 
the  direction  of  wiser  commercial  opinion.  In  Scotland 
the  merchants  of  Glasgow  had  among  them  advocates  of 
freedom  of  commerce,  who  confirmed  Adam  Smith  in  his 
opinions.     The  evils  of  a  rigorous  system  of  restrictions  on 
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trade  are  necessarily  first  perceived  by  those  who  suffer 
from  it,  though  they  may  not  formulate  their  objections  in 
the  shape  of  a  general  theory.  The  influence  of  actual 
conditions  on  the  economic  doctrines  prevailing  at  a  given 
time  is  now  a  commonplace  of  the  historians  of  Political 
Economy.  As  the  doctrine  of  free  commerce  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  practical  needs,  so  was  it  supported  by 
appeals  to  experience.  Each  part  of  the  mercantile  system 
was  assailed  by  Adam  Smith,  not  so  much  for  its  infringe- 
ment of  natural  liberty  as  for  its  prejudicial  effect  on 
the  "  progress  of  opulence,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  on  the 
"increase  of  wealth,"  To  limit  importation  was  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  community ;  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
raw  materials  or  machinery  was  an  injury  to  the  particular 
producers  engaged  in  those  industries.  Restrictions  on 
colonial  trade  retarded  the  growth  of  these  young  societies, 
while  they  did  not  benefit  the  parent  state. 

Another  error  on  the  subject  is  even  more  common.  It 
consists  in  the  belief  that  the  free-trade  policy  was 
universally,  or  to  a  great  extent,  triumphant;  that  laissez 
faire  became  an  established  rule.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case  that  the  system  of  restriction  has  never  been 
entirely  abandoned.  Its  theoretical  basis  has  in  outward 
appearance  been  changed,  but  at  no  time  has  there  been 
the  complete  victory  of  free-trade  which  is  sometimes 
imagined.  When  tracing  the  history  of  the  different  tariffs, 
we  shall  see  how  persistent,  under  one  form  or  another,  has 
been  what  is  now  known  as  "  protection." 

The  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  neverthe- 
less a  liberalizing  one  ;  its  very  failures  were  the  ground  on 
which  later  and  more  successful  efforts  were  built.  Though 
most  of  the  reforms  in  economic  legislation  were  in  respect 
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to  industry  and  internal  trade,  there  were  yet  some 
advantages  gained  for  international  commerce.  The  revolt 
of  the  American  colonies  of  England  destroyed  at  a  blow 
one  part  of  the  English  mercantile  system,  and  showed  on 
how  weak  a  basis  it  rested.  Another  of  the  expedients 
denounced  by  Adam  Smith — the  negotiation  of  commercial 
treaties  with  the  object  of  securing  special  advantages  for 
the  bargaining  parties — was  employed  for  a  different  and 
wiser  purpose,  viz.,  to  remove  or  relax  the  barriers  created 
by  prohibitions  and  high  duties  between  nations.  The 
period  1780 — 1790  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
these  engagements.  The  United  States  commenced  their 
national  career  by  seeking  to  form  liberal  treaties  with 
European  countries.  The  first  was  with  France  in  1778; 
and  after  the  recognition  of  their  independence  by  England, 
they  were  willing  to  form  a  similar  agreement  with  her. 
More  remarkable  still  was  the  once  famous  Eden  treaty 
(1786)  between  France  and  England.  The  sharpest 
weapons  of  the  restrictive  system  had  been  reserved  by 
each  of  these  nations  for  the  other.  "  Our  jealousy  and  our 
hatred  of  France,"  said  Hume,  "  are  without  bounds.  .  .  . 
These  passions  have  created  innumerable  barriers  and 
obstructions  upon  commerce,  while  we  are  accused  of  being 
commonly  the  aggressors."  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
(p.  36)  that  the  trade  with  France  had  been  declared  a 
nuisance,  and  the  attempt  to  arrange  a  commercial  treaty 
after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (17 13)  had  failed  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  owing  to  the  popular  opposition  it 
excited.  Such  trade  as  existed  between  the  two  countries 
was  carried  on  by  smugglers,  who  distributed  the  silks,  wines, 
and  brandies  of  France  in  spite  of  the  penalties  established 
by  legislation  on  the   subject.     The  Peace  of  Versailles 
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(1783)  was  accompanied  by  a  stipulation  for  a  commercial 
treaty,  but  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the 
governments  to  carry  out  this  provision  by  appointing  com- 
missioners for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  new  duties  on  the 
different  commodities.  French  writers  usually  attribute  the 
delays  to  the  treachery  of  English  statesmen,  though  at  a 
later  time  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  was  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  British  state-craft,  having  for  its  object  the  destruc- 
tion of  French  manufactures.  Finally  the  commissioners 
were  appointed,  and  succeeded  in  arranging  a  definite  set 
of  duties  which,  though  opposed  in  the  English  Parliament 
by  Fox  and  (one  regrets  to  add)  by  Burke,  came  into  force  at 
the  end  of  1786. 

The  changes  made  were  very  important.  The  duty  on 
French  wines  was  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of  the 
previous  prohibitive  rate  {i.e.  from  jQ<)6  to  ;^45  per  tun). 
Brandy,  vinegar,  olive-oil,  porcelain,  glass,  and  the  many 
Parisian  manufactures  received  much  more  favourable  terms. 
On  the  other  hand,  English  textile  goods,  hardware,  and 
pottery  were  relieved  from  prohibitions,  and  instead  sub- 
jected to  moderate  duties  of  10%,  12%,  or  15%,  according  to 
the  particular  articles.  The  only  exceptions  to  this,  for  the 
time,  very  liberal  arrangement  were  silk  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  mixtures  of  cotton  and  wool  on  that  of 
France ;  both  these  classes  of  goods  being  still  prohibited. 

As  was  hoped  by  the  negotiators,  the  effect  on  trade  was 
immediate.  Before  1786  the  English  exports  to  France, 
according  to  French  official  returns,  only  came  to  thirteen 
million  livres ;  the  inclusion  of  the  contraband  trade  raised 
the  total  to  twenty-four  million  livres.  French  exports  to 
England  were  probably  about  the  same.  For  the  three 
years  following  the  treaty  the  figures  were — 
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Year. 

English  Exports  to  France. 

French  Exports  to  England. 

Livres. 

Livres 

1787 

49,440,000 

34,200,000 

1788 

59,913,000 

31,100,000 

1789 

60,912,000 

35,100,000 

These  figures  show  the  benefit  to  trade  of  a  system  of  low 
duties,  and  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  some  French 
manufacturers,  it  appears  that  in  neither  country  did 
industry  as  a  whole  suffer  by  the  larger  importations.  France 
agreed  to  treaties  with  Holland  and  Russia  on  the  same 
principle  of  generous  and  equal  treatment.  Unfortunately 
the  period  of  moderation  did  not  last  long.  Six  years  after 
its  formation  the  Anglo-French  treaty  of  1786  was  abrogated 
by  war.  It,  however,  produced  some  results  on  legislation. 
The  general  tariff,  drawn  up  by  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
though  distinctly  influenced  by  a  protectionist  bias,  yet 
followed  in  its  broad  lines  the  regulations  of  the  treaty; 
there  were  some  additional  prohibitions  (as,  e.g.^  glass),  but 
the  scale  of  duties  was  calculated  in  the  same  way  and 
came  to  about  the  same  rate.  Writing  in  1852,  the  eminent 
economist,  Chevalier,  declared  that,  "  Taken  as  a  whole  the 
conditions  of  the  tariff  of  1791  were  very  liberal.  Any  one 
who  compares  it  with  that  actually  in  force  will  be  surprised 
at  the  enormous  difference." 

A  similar  disposition  appeared  in  England.  Pitt  con- 
solidated the  customs  laws,  which  had  grown  to  an  unwieldy 
size,  and  was  credited  with  a  plan  for  abolishing  both 
custom  and  excise,  and  thus  making  Great  Britain  a  "  free 
port." 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  that  arose  out  of  it 
destroyed  any  hope  of  realizing  these  reforms.  Fiscal 
necessities  made  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxation  rather 
than  the  removal  of  that  already  existing  the  matter  of  most 
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urgency.  High  duties  were  one  of  the  chief  resources  of 
the  financier,  and  native  industries  already  pressed  by  tax- 
ation had  a  plausible  claim  for  assistance  against  foreign 
competition.  Besides,  the  natural  tendency  of  warfare  is  to 
impede  commercial  intercourse,  since  it  is  illegal  between 
belligerents,  and  even  neutrals  are  subjected  to  more  rigid 
supervision.  These  features,  common  to  all  wars,  were 
peculiarly  prominent  in  the  period  1792  — 1815.  No  Euro- 
pean state  was  able  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  contest 
at  one  time  or  another,  while  the  gross  violations  of  neutral 
rights  by  both  England  and  the  French  Empire  forced  the 
United  States  into  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the 
aggressors. 

The  roots  of  commercial  policy  lie  deep  in  the  past. 
Nations  follow  with  curious  persistence  certain  definite  lines 
of  conduct.  To  thoroughly  comprehend  the  present  situation, 
we  must  know  the  general  outlines  of  earlier  policies  and 
of  theories  that  are  now  given  up ;  but  nevertheless 
there  is  little  exaggeration  in  the  assertion  that  it  was  in  the 
time  of  transition  from  the  last  century  to  the  present  that 
the  form  of  most  existing  tariff"  legislation  had  its  origin. 
It  was  during  it  that  "  Mercantilism  "  was  transformed  into 
"  Protectionism."  The  present  is  therefore  a  fitting  place, 
before  considering  the  tariff"  legislation  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, to  notice  the  characteristics  of  this  revised  and 
reorganized  doctrine. 

The  key-note  of  protectionism  is  the  appeal  to  national 
interest.  Whatever  be  the  special  doctrines  that  its  advo- 
cates attach  to  their  main  idea,  this  is  always  found  in  a 
claim  of  patriotism  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  So  far 
the  most  ardent  free-trader  might  agree,  but  protectionism 
adds  to  the  idea  of  national  interest  the  further  belief  that 
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there  is  an  opposition  between  the  interest  of  the  nation  and 
that  of  other  nations.  It  retains  the  mercantile  doctrine 
that  the  two  parties  to  an  exchange  do  not  gain,  or  in  more 
extreme  form,  "  that  the  gain  of  one  is  the  loss  of  another," 
The  consonance  of  such  a  belief  with  the  sentiments  en- 
gendered by  war  is  apparent,  and  in  practice  the  advocates 
of  protection  regard  commerce  rather  as  a  field  of  conflict 
than  as  a  process  of  peaceful  co-operation.  Many  of  their 
minor  dogmas,  such  as  the  "  tribute  imposed  by  a  drain  of 
gold,"  "  the  invasion  of  foreign  goods,"  "  the  necessity  of 
repelling  attacks  on  national  industry,"  betray  their  warlike 
origin  by  the  terms  in  which  they  are  stated. 

As  protectionism  naturally  arises  in  a  period  of  warfare, 
so  is  it  likely  to  be  continued  when  that  period  has  passed. 
A  protracted  war  is  itself  a  species  of  protection  in  so  far  as  1 
it  makes  the  obtaining  of  foreign  commodities  more  difficult. 
Under  the  cover  of  this  natural  protection  various  industries 
are  established  which  become  exposed  to  foreign  compe- 
tition at  the  return  of  peace.  The  importance  of  these 
interests  offers  an  inducement  to  the  legislator  to  supply  by 
high  duties  on  their  particular  products  the  advantage  they 
have  lost  through  peace.  We  shall  see  the  action  of  this 
force  in  both  the  French  and  American  tariffs.  The  need 
of  revenue  and  the  demands  of  interested  classes  coincide 
with  the  sentiments  created  by  the  existence  of  hostilities. 

To  conclude ;  the  modern  protective  system  may  be  said 
to  have  its  origin  in  the  political  and  economic  situation 
of  the  world  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
In  its  structure  three  contributing  elements  can  be  traced, 
viz.,  (i)  the  influence  of  national  sentiment  with  the  con- 
comitant dislike  to  other  countries ;  (2)  the  survival  of  the 
fallacies  of  the  mercantile   system  in  the  minds  of  the 
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public;   and  (3)  the    urgency    of   special   classes  who  are 
interested  in  obtaining  advantages  over  foreign  producers. 

These  general  characteristics  are  noticeable,  but  of  course 
in  very  unequal  proportions,  in  the  legislation  of  different 
nations,  though  they  have  finally  disappeared  from  that 
of  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   ENGLISH   CUSTOMS   SYSTEM,   l8lS — 1860. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  war,  the  tax 
system  of  England  was  as  severe  as  could  well  be  ima- 
gined. The  need  of  revenue  had  led  to  the  imposition  of 
high  duties  on  most  articles  of  consumption,  and  on  the  raw 
materials  of  industry.  Foreign  manufactures  were  in  some 
cases  prohibited,  in  all  subjected  to  heavy  differential  duties. 
As  long  as  the  war  continued  the  importation  of  corn  was 
effectually  checked,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  landed 
interest  obtained  a  corn  law  far  exceeding  in  rigour  any 
earlier  measure.  Its  declared  aim  was  to  fix  the  price  of 
wheat  at  Sos.  per  quarter,  which  was  then  believed  to  be 
the  *•  remunerative  price"  (i.e.  the  lowest  price  that  would 
enable  the  British  farmer  to  cultivate  at  a  profit).  The 
injustice  of  the  distribution  of  taxation  was  increased  by 
the  rejection  of  the  Income  and  Property  Tax  of  io%  that  i 
had  been  established  under  the  pressure  of  war.  Notwith- ' 
standing  the  enormous  public  burdens,  English  manufactures  ' 
were  rapidly  progressing,  owing  to  the  application  of  inventions 
and  the  disorganization  of  industry  on  the  Continent.  The 
so-called  "Continental  System"  of  Napoleon,  which  was 
simply  a  commercial  war,  though  it  caused  serious  fluctuations 
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in  commerce,  failed  in  its  object  of  crushing  Great  Britain* 
Economic  forces  are  too  powerful  for  the  strongest  despot, 
and  England  alone  possessed  the  new  implements  of  pro- 
duction that  have  brought  about  the  transformation  of  modern 
industry.  An  elaborate  contraband  trade  came  into  existence, 
by  which  manufactures  were  exported  from  England  and 
distributed  to  continental  consumers.  The  effect  of  the  war 
was  thus  equivalent  to  that  of  a  high  protective  tariff  in 
England,  while  the  foreign  demand  for  its  products  was  too 
keen  to  be  destroyed  by  any  hindrance. 

The  history  of  the  English  customs  since  1815  has  to 
describe  the  steps  by  which  the  net-work  of  protective  duties 
and  commercial  regulations  was  abolished,  and  the  policy  of 
protection  changed  into  one  of  pure  free-trade,  or,  if  the 
term  be  preferred,  into  a  "revenue  system."  This  extra- 
ordinary transformation,  as  we  may  say  from  "black  to 
white,"  was  accomplished  gradually — to  carry  on  the  parallel, 
a  letter  at  a  time.  The  study  of  this  series  of  move- 
ments, besides  its  actual  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
existing  English  policy,  has  a  further  value  as  indicating 
the  course  of  future  reform  in  other  countries.  However 
improbable  it  may  at  present  seem  that  the  high  protective 
duties  of  foreign  states  should  be  modified  into  a  pure 
revenue  system,  it  is  by  no  means  so  unlikely  as  any  reform 
of  the  English  tariff  would  have  appeared  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  181 5.  To  hope  for  the  establishment  of  free- 
trade  in  England  was,  in  Adam  Smith's  opinion,  Utopian ; 
and  we  may  derive  some  confidence  as  to  the  future  from 
the  contradiction  that  facts  have  given  to  his  belief. 

The  growth  of  the  existing  free-trade  policy  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods,  with  each  of  which  the  name  of  a 
distinguished  statesman  is  connected.     The  furst  includes  the 
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reductions  of  duties  and  the  removal  of  various  restrictions 
during  the  years  1824 — 1827  ;  it  is  naturally  associated  with 
the  action  of  Huskisson,  who  was  the  moving  spirit  in  those 
reforms.  The  political  agitation  excited  by  the  Reform 
struggle  and  the  pre-occupation  of  the  Whig  administration 
with  other  and,  at  the  time,  more  pressing  measures,  pre- 
vented progress  in  commercial  policy  until  the  accession  of 
Peel  to  office  in  1841.  The  great  alterations  made  in  the 
protective  system  in  1842  and  1845,  as  well  as  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846,  make  the  second  stage  in  the 
advance  towards  the  present  position,  for  which  Peel  was  in 
a  great  degree  responsible.  Finally  the  full  application  in 
all  its  details  of  the  principle  of  free  commerce  to  the 
British  tariff  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  accomplished 
chiefly  in  1853  and  i860.  Each  period  has  its  characteristic 
features,  but  all  contributed  towards  the  final  result,  and  all 
were  needed  under  the  existing  conditions ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  people  and  the  strength  of  the 
protected  interests  would  not  permit  any  quicker  rate  of 
progress. 

The  duties  on  both  raw  materials  and  manufactures  exist- 
ing in  1820  were  so  high  as  to  now  appear  almost  incredible. 
Thus  raw  silk  was  charged  5^.  7^^.  per  lb.;  wool,  which 
had  formerly  been  imported  free,  was  first  made  subject 
to  duty  in  1803,  and  by  18 19  the  rate  had  risen  to  dd.  per 
lb.  Timber,  so  important  an  element  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ing, was  taxed  65^.  per  load,  the  inferior  Canadian  wood 
being  admitted  at  the  nominal  rate  of  2s.  6d.  Salt,  the  basis 
of  various  chemical  products,  was  charged  15^.  per  bushel; 
tallow,  hides,  and  other  similar  articles  were  taxed  with  equal 
severity.  Foreign  manufactures  met  with  still  worse  treat- 
ment.    Duties,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  prohibitions, 
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and  ranging  from  40%  to  180%,  hindered  the  growth  of  im- 
ports. Sugar,  the  staple  product  of  the  West  Indian  colonies, 
was  charged  differently  according  to  the  place  of  production. 
West  Indian,  30^.  per  cwt. ;  East  Indian,  37^.  per  cwt ; 
foreign  sugar,  the  enormous  amount  of  6y.  per  cwt.  French 
wines  and  brandies,  as  well  as  tea  and  coffee,  were  all  placed 
under  heavy  burdens.  Wine  from  France  was  subject  to 
135-.  S^d.  per  gallon;  Peninsular  wine  escaped  with  9^.  i^d.; 
French  brandy  paid  22s.  dd.  per  gallon;  the  tea  duty  was 
over  100% ;  that  on  foreign  cofTee  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  Though 
many  of  the  commodities  could  not  possibly  have  been 
produced  at  home,  and  therefore  the  duties  on  them  would 
not  at  first  appear  to  be  "  protective,"  yet,  as  they  encouraged 
the  employment  of  substitutes  and  in  all  cases  checked  con- 
sumption, and  thereby  indirectly  the  increase  of  exports,  they 
were  contrary  to  economical  as  well  as  fiscal  policy.  Besides, 
the  colonial  producers  were  unduly  favoured,  with  results  far 
from  encouraging  to  those  who  would  advocate  a  revival  of 
the  system.  The  duties  protecting  agriculture  give  another 
illustration  of  the  general  policy.  The  Corn  Laws,  with 
practical  prohibition  until  the  price  of  wheat  reached  8oj. 
per  quarter,  have  been  noticed  before,  but  other  agricultural 
imports  were  heavily  taxed.  Bacon,  281.  per  cwt. ;  butter, 
20s. ;  cheese,  10s.  6d. ;  lard,  ^s. ;  potatoes,  2s.  The  smallest 
and  most  insignificant  articles  did  not  escape — peas,  hemp- 
seed,  madder,  are  examples.  The  enumeration  of  separate 
instances  brings  home  the  fact  of  the  determined  application 
of  restrictions  to  British  trade  in  all  its  departments. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  description  given  by  New- 
march.  "  At  that  time  (1820)  the  system  of  prohibition,  pro- 
tection, and  fiscal  confusion  was  at  its  height.  It  was  said 
by   competent    authorities   that    the   number   of  Acts   of 
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Parliament  relating  to  the  entry,  export,  and  custody  of 
goods  as  matters  of  Custom  House  supervision,  was  not 
less  than  fifteen  hundred.  All  the  special  interests  were  in 
full  possession  of  the  vested  rights  to  which  tliey  laid  claim. 
There  was  the  Corn  Law  of  181 5  ;  there  were  the  differential 
duties  in  favour  of  the  West  India  proprietors ;  the  mono- 
poly of  the  East  India  Company ;  the  rigorous  application  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  against  competition  on  freights.  There 
were  heavy  duties  on  raw  materials  of  industry,  and  pro- 
hibitive or  extravagant  duties  on  foreign  manufactures." 

It  was  to  be  the  task  of  enlightened  statesmanship  to 
destroy  the  system  so  described.  The  first  impetus  to 
reform  came  from  the  petition  of  the  Merchants  of  London 
for  Free  Trade,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1820.  This 
remarkable  document,  which  contains  in  very  narrow  compass 
a  vigorous  statement  of  the  argument  for  free  commerce, 
was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tooke,  and  signed  by  several  persons, 
who  however  were  not  fully  capable  of  seeing  its  practical 
wisdom.  The  parliamentary  inquiries  into  the  position 
of  the  finances  assisted  in  propagating  more  liberal  ideas, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  Huskisson's  measures  when 
he  took  the  post  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
1823.  During  each  year  of  office  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
some  needed  reform,  and  many  of  the  most  important 
industries  were  affected  by  the  new  policy.  The  whole  sys- 
tem previously  applied  to  the  silk  trade  was  altered;  the 
duties  on  imported  raw  and  thrown  silk  were  reduced,  the 
former  first  to  3^.,  then  to  i^.,  per  lb. ;  the  prohibition  on 
imported  silk  manufactures  was  turned  into  an  import  duty 
of  30% ;  the  bounties  on  exportation  were  given  up ; 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  industry  was  placed  on  a  more 
natural  basis, 
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The  duty  on  imported  wool  was  lowered  to  id.  per  lb., 
the  prohibition  of  its  export  being  changed  into  an  export 
duty  of  the  same  amount.  Anotlier  step  in  the  direction  of 
freedom  of  commerce  was  the  removal  of  the  duties  on 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  completed 
the  commercial  union  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Besides  the 
substantive  changes  in  the  customs,  a  careful  consolidation 
of  the  numerous  and  conflicting  statutes  was  carried  out, 
the  whole  unwieldy  mass  of  rules  being  reduced  to 
eleven  Acts.  The  effect  of  these  measures  was  seen  in  the 
increased  consumption  of  commodities,  while  the  protected 
industries,  and  particularly  the  silk  trade,  did  not  suflfer  as 
much  as  had  been  apprehended. 

The  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  disruption  of  the 
ministry  closed  this  stage  of  commercial  reform.  From 
1827  to  1842  the  advance  was  insignificant.  The  Corn 
Laws  were  changed  in  1828,  but  though  the  price  at  which 
free  admission  was  allowed  was  somewhat  lower — 73^. 
per  quarter — their  effect  was  quite  as  mischievous  as 
before. 

Even  after  Huskisson's  reforms,  the  operations  of  English 
commerce  were  sadly  hampered  by  the  many  duties  still 
retained.  Parnell's  Financial  Reform^  which  acquired  ad- 
ditional value  from  being  the  production  of  a  statesman 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  course  of  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  time,  places  the  existing  evils  in  a  strong  light  The 
duties  on  raw  materials  are  shown  to  restrict  several  useful 
industries,  and  are  declared  to  have  the  effect  "of  deranging 
the  natural  course  in  which  labour  and  capital  would  be 
employed,  productions  extended,  and  the  wealth,  comforts, 
and  enjoyments  of  the  community  increased."  The  pro- 
hibition to  export  machinery  is  condemned  as  destructive 
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to  the  export  trade  that  would  certainly  arise  were  it 
removed.  With  respect  to  the  high  taxation  of  such  articles 
of  general  consumption  as  wine,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  we  learn 
that,  "as  the  effect  of  these  high  duties  is  in  some  cases  to 
diminish  the  revenue,  and  in  all  to  create  smuggling,  and 
further,  by  greatly  diminishing  the  importation  of  the  articles 
on  which  they  fall,  to  diminish  the  demand  for  and  the 
exportation  of  our  own  manufactures,  they  are  exceedingly 
injurious,  and  ought  to  be  reduced."  Finally,  the  number 
and  pressure  of  the  protective  duties  on  both  agriculture 
and  manufactures  are  clearly  brought  out  Above  all,  the 
course  of  future  fiscal  reforms  is  indicated  in  the  separation 
between  the  productive  and  non-productive  taxes.  Sir  H. 
Parnell  takes  up  the  English  revenue  of  1829,  amounting 
roughly  to  about  ;^5o,ooo,ooo.  Of  this  amount  about 
;^6, 000,000  was  obtained  by  the  objectionable  duties  on 
raw  materials,  ;^2, 000,000  by  the  protective  duties  on 
manufactures,  and  about  ;^3, 000,000  by  the  excessive  taxa- 
tion of  foreign  spirits  and  tobacco.  The  remaining  revenue 
of  over  ;^38,ooo,ooo  was  levied  in  a  fairly  prudent  and 
economical  way.  The  removal  of  the  former  classes 
of  duties  would,  he  admits,  leave  a  temporary  deficiency 
which  could  be  met  by  retrenchment  of  expenditure  and 
the  imposition  of  an  income-tax,  while  the  yield  of  the 
taxes  retained  would  be  much  increased  through  the 
improvement  of  industry  and  trade.  The  fiscal  working 
of  Huskisson's  policy  had  confirmed  his  views.  "The 
abatement  of  revenue  by  taxes  remitted  would  have  been 
in  1827,  as  compared  with  1823,  no  less  than  ;^9,i82,57i ; 
it  proved  to  be  only  ;^3, 308,316 ;  the  difference  of 
;^S,874,255  being  the  increase  of  revenue  from  increased 
consumption."   How  fruitful  the  application  of  this  principle 
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has  been  in  English  finance  will  appear  in  the  history  of 
the  later  reforms. 

It  is  plain  that  the  measures  of  the  period  1823 — 1827 
were  merely  preparatory.  So  far  as  they  went  they  gave 
confirmation  to  the  theoretical  arguments  of  free-traders  by 
refuting  the  assertion  that  protection  was  needed  by  British 
industries.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  restrictive  regulations 
continued  in  force,  leaving  an  ample  field  for  the  profitable 
application  of  the  policy  so  admirably  and  convincingly  set 
forth  by  Sir  H.  Parnell. 

The  second  period  of  reform  is  coincident  with  the 
administration  of  Peel  from  1841  to  1846,  and  was,  in 
fact,  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  To  those  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  course  of  commercial  policy  is  limited  to  the  result 
of  the  Corn  Law  struggle,  this  statement  may  seem  surpris- 
ing. The  services  of  Cobden  and  Villiers  will  occur  to 
them  as  far  more  efficient  than  those  of  Peel,  who  might 
not  unreasonably  be  regarded  as  an  opponent  of  free 
commerce,  converted,  as  statesmen  too  often  are,  by  the 
force  of  necessity.  Such  a  view  is,  however,  superficial. 
The  Com  Laws  were  undoubtedly  the  stronghold  of  the 
protected  interests  with  the  main  props  of  the  West  India 
and  shipping  industries ;  the  wisest  policy  for  the  agitator 
was  to  assail  the  "  Corn  Law  as,"  in  Cobden's  phrase,  "  the 
foster-parent  of  all  other  monopolies."  The  tax  on  food 
imposed  in  the  interest  of  a  wealthy  class  was,  moreover, 
the  most  unpopular  part  of  the  system,  and  the  one  against 
which  public  opinion  could  be  most  readily  excited.  But  to 
persons  trained  in  the  study  of  fiscal  questions  and  disposed 
to  weigh  with  care  the  possibilities  of  success  in  carrying 
legislative  measures,  a  class  to  which  Peel  eminendy  belonged, 
the  minor  articles  of  the  tariff  would  seem  more  promising 
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objects  of  amendment.  The  system  of  import  duties  had 
been  fully  examined  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1840, 
which  collected  a  body  of  evidence  that  is  said  to  have 
powerfully  impressed  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  evidence  showed  that 
1 1 50  different  items  were  enumerated  in  the  list  of  dutiable 
goods,  besides  some  forty  coming  under  general  heads ; 
that  in  1838-9,  349  articles  produced  in  the  aggregate  only 
;^8,o5o ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  nine  commodities  yielded 
;£i8,575,ooo  out  of  a  total  slightly  exceeding  ;^22,ioo,ooo, 
or  six-sevenths  of  the  total  receipts.  For  the  year  ending 
Jan.  5th,  1840,  the  net  produce  of  the  customs  was 
;^*22, 962,610.  Of  that  amount  ten  commodities  produced 
;^2o,87i,i36;  six  other  commodities,  1,147,148.  Thus, 
speaking  broadly,  sixteen  articles  contributed  over 
;£"2 2,000,000,  while  all  the  other  customs  duties  gave  less 
than  ;^i, 000,000.  Examined  in  detail,  many  of  the  items 
yielded  so  little  as  to  excite  ridicule;  e.g:  in  1839 — 1840: 
crystal  beads,  subject  to  28^.  6d.  per  1,000,  gave  is.  'jd. 
revenue;  extract  of  vitriol,  subject  to  25%  duty,  12s.  $d.; 
starch,  at  a  duty  of  j£g  10s.  per  cwt.,  is.  gd.;  Bruges 
thread,  charged  i$s.  per  12  lbs.,  only  i^.  3^. 

The  accumulation  of  facts  of  this  description,  set  forth 
gravely  by  skilled  official  witnesses  and  emphasized  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee  expressing  "  their  strong  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  change  in  the  import  duties 
of  the  kingdom,"  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  reform  of 
1842.  Without  touching  the  Corn  Laws,  it  was  possible  to 
remove  the  minor  duties  that  were  the  outposts  of  the  pro- 
tective system.  Peel  himself  stated  the  general  principles 
upon  which  he  proceeded.  Put  shortly,  they  were — (i)  the 
removal  of  all  absolute  prohibitions  and  the  change  of  pro- 
hibitory duties  into  lower  ones ;  (2)  the  reduction  of  duties 
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on  raw  materials  to  a  nominal  amount ;  (3)  half-manufactured 
articles  to  be  admitted  on  payment  of  moderate  duties  ;  and 
(4)  the  admission  of  full  manufactures,  subject  only  to  such 
duties  as  would  allow  of  fair  competition — e.g.  generally 
about  20%. 

The  timber  duty  was  considerably  reduced,  and  the 
differential  rate  on  foreign  timber  lessened ;  coffee  was 
treated  in  like  manner;  and  the  more  oppressive  duties 
on  raw  materials — e.g.  those  on  indigo  and  turpentine — 
were  completely  remodelled.  In  all  750  articles  were 
affected  by  these  changes.  The  results  were  found  to 
accord  with  the  expectations  formed  by  the  minister.  There 
was  a  steady  recovery  in  the  revenue  from  customs,  and 
trade  improved  under  the  stimulus  of  the  remissions. 

The  success  of  the  new  policy  emboldened  ministers  to 
proceed  further  in  the  same  direction.  In  1845  a  still 
more  radical  revision  of  the  tariff  was  carried  out.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  items  disappeared  altogether.  Raw 
materials  were  the  chief  objects  in  this  list  Among  them 
were  raw  silk,  hemp,  cotton,  hides,  and  most  of  the  articles 
whose  taxation  was  condemned  by  Parnell  in  1830.  The 
differential  duties  on  sugar  —  that  from  slave-holding 
countries  excepted  —  were  diminished.  Customs  duties, 
estimated  at  ;^3,6i4,ooo,  the  larger  part  of  which  pertained 
to  sugar,  were  surrendered  by  this  measure.  The  number 
of  heads  of  duties  was  reduced  nearly  one-half — from  1150 
to  590. 

The  steady  progress  in  tariff  reform,  which  we  have  just 
noticed,  was  overshadowed  in  the  popular  mind  by  the  Corn 
Law  struggle.  It  was  useless  to  point  out  to  the  more 
advanced  free-traders  that  substantial  improvements  had 
been  made.    The  Corn  Laws,  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  the 
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favours  to  colonial  producers  by  the  differential  duties  on 
sugar  and  timber,  still  remained,  and  it  was  against  them  that 
the  attack  was  directed.  How  long  the  contest  might  have 
continued  under  ordinary  circumstances  we  cannot  say. 
The  bad  harvest  of  1845  ^^^  ^^e  Irish  Famine  brought  on  a 
crisis.  Peel,  already  convinced  of  the  soundness  in  principle 
of  free-trade,  and  having  seen  the  advantage  of  the  with- 
drawal of  protection  from  manufactures,  recognized  that 
the  time  had  come  for  applying  the  sound  principle  without 
reservation  to  every  branch  of  commerce.  The  sentiments 
created  by  the  teachings  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
completed  his  conversion.  The  practical  consideration  that 
these  laws  once  suspended  could  never  again  be  enforced 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition,  settled  the  question,  and 
accordingly  the  Act  of  1846  provided  that  for  three  years 
the  maximum  duty  per  quarter  should  be  lo^.,  falling,  as  the 
price  rose  above  48^.,  till,  at  the  price  of  53^-.  per  quarter,  the 
duty  would  be  only  4s.  At  the  end  of  three  years  there  was 
to  be  only  a  fixed  registration  duty  of  is.  per  quarter.  The 
passage  of  this  law  closed  the  history  of  the  protective  corn 
duties,  as,  despite  some  feeble  attempts  in  185 1-2,  there 
never  has  been  any  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  free-trade 
in  the  most  essential  article  of  food. 

The  fate  of  the  Corn  Laws  entailed  the  removal  of  the 
colonial  and  shipping  privileges.  The  differential  duties  on 
foreign  timber  had  already  been  lowered,  and  in  1847-8  the 
rate  on  foreign  timber  was  fixed  at  155-.,  while  colonial  timber 
came  in  at  the  very  low  rate  of  i^.  But  the  completion  of 
the  reform  was  delayed.  Slave-grown  sugar  was  placed  on 
an  equahty  with  other  foreign  sugar  in  1846,  and  provision 
was  made  for  equalization  of  the  duties  on  all  sugars  to  take 
place  in  1851. 
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Great  as  was  the  importance  of  both  the  landed  and 
colonial  interests,  the  shipping  industry  had  both  historically 
and  politically  perhaps  superior  claims.  The  Navigation 
Laws  have  been  traced  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  had  been  maintained  continuously  since  165 1. 
As  a  political  measure  they  had  won  the  approval  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  had  long  been  regarded  as  one  essential 
condition  of  British  naval  supremacy. 

Huskisson's  reciprocity  measures  made  the  first  break  in 
the  system,  which  was  abolished  in  1849  for  the  foreign 
trade  and  in  1854  for  the  coasting  trade.  Thus  the  term 
British  ship — which  had  previously  been  conferred  only  on 
vessels  built  in  the  British  Islands  whose  captain  and  three- 
fourths  of  whose  crew  were  British  subjects,  and  whose 
owner  was  also  British — was  extended  to  all  vessels  satisfying 
the  last-mentioned  condition.  The  completion  of  each  of 
these  reforms  lies  outside  the  period  under  notice,  but  im- 
portant steps  involving  the  final  result  were  taken  as  regards 
all  of  them  in  the  period  1840 — 1850. 

The  second  Peel  administration  (1841 — 1846)  had  carried 
on  the  work  begun  by  Huskisson  :  it  had  realized  the 
plans  of  Parnell  and  the  proposals  of  the  Committee  of  1840. 
It  had  further  been  forced  to  recognize  the  power  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  movement,  and  by  the  mouth  of  its  leader 
had  done  tardy  justice  to  Cobden  and  his  colleagues.  It  is 
plain  that  the  conversion  to  a  liberal  commercial  policy 
was  gradual.  It  was  not  on  the  authority  of  general 
principles  that  the  reforms  of  1842  and  1845  had  been 
brought  forward.  One  member  of  the  Government,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  motives  of  its  commercial 
policy,  and  who  was  afterwards  to  carry  them  to  their 
legitimate   results,  has  placed   this  on   record — "  I   am  a 
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deliberate  adherent,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1845,  "of  that 
policy  which  is  described  in  contemptuous  terms  as  halting 
between  two  opinions — between  the  opinion  which  regards 
commercial  restriction  as  being  permanently  and  essentially 
a  good,  and  the  opinion  which  deals  with  it  as  an  evil 
necessarily  greater  than  that  of  a  sharp  and  violent  transition 
to  freedom."  It  is  in  virtue  of  belonging  to  this  transitional 
period  of  commercial  policy  that  the  measures  of  the  second 
stage  of  reform  have  acquired  their  characteristic  marks. 

The  success  of  the  free-trade  measures,  as  judged  by  the 
broad  test  of  the  national  prosperity  that  followed  them, 
acted  as  an  impressive  object-lesson  in  economic  practice. 
Free-trade  passed  into  a  maxim  to  be  carefully  observed  by 
statesmen.  Instead  of  cautiously  feeling  the  way  towards 
a  system  that  would  permit  the  best  employment  of  the 
national  resources,  it  became  possible  to  boldly  examine  the 
mass  of  existing  legislation,  and  to  test  each  item  by  its 
accordance  or  non-accordance  with  the  rule  of  free  industry 
and  trade.  To  make  the  first  breach  in  the  protective 
system  had  been  Huskisson's  task ;  to  take  away  the  founda- 
tions of  that  policy  by  introducing  a  large  free-trade  element 
was  the  service  rendered  by  Sir  R.  Peel ;  to  apply  the  new 
principle  of  legislation  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  to  bring  the 
still  very  complicated  customs  system  into  harmony  with  it, 
was  the  work  reserved  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 

This  last  stage  of  fiscal  reform  was,  like  the  second,  carried 
out  in  two  instalments — the  first  in  1853,  the  second  in  i860. 
After  the  final  defeat  of  the  protectionists  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Derby  ministry  in  1852,  Mr.  Gladstone  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  first  Budget  speech  an- 
nounced "  something  like  a  new  revision  of  the  general  rates," 
guided  by  the  following  rules  :  viz.  (i)  to  abolish,  unless  in 
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exceptional  cases,  unproductive  duties ;  (2)  to  likewise 
abolish  duties  on  half-manufactured  articles ;  (3)  to  reduce 
duties  on  finished  manufactures  to  io7oj  the  silk  duty 
being  exceptionally  retained  at  isVoJ  (4)  to  make  duties 
specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  ;  (5)  to  as  far  as  possible  get 
rid  of  differential  duties ;  and  (6)  to  lower  duties  on  articles 
of  food  of  general  consumption. 

The  application  of  these  principles  freed  123  articles  from 
duty,  reduced  the  rates  on  133  more,  and  besides  on  several 
minor  articles  of  food — apples,  nuts,  eggs,  oranges,  lemons, 
raisins,  cocoa,  tea,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  customs  tariff 
became  simpler  and  more  easily  understood,  while  finally 
a  good  many  of  the  existing  remains  of  protection  were 
cleared  off.  The  Crimean  War  interrupted  the  course  of 
improvement,  as  war  usually  does ;  seven  years  elapsed  before 
the  finishing  touches  could  be  given,  and  the  new  policy 
placed  in  harmony  with  the  whole  fiscal  system. 

The  Budget  measures  of  i860  were  more  comprehensive 
even  than  those  of  1853.  The  duties  on  food  commodities 
that  had  been  reduced  in  1853  were  now  abolished,  with  the 
exception  of  those  on  cocoa,  tea,  and  dried  fruits.  The 
differential  duties  on  trade  disappeared ;  so  did  the  last 
protective  duties  on  manufactures,  the  57o  on  woollen  and 
i57o  on  silk  manufactures  being  given  up.  "There  will 
be,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "a  sweep — summary,  entire,  and 
absolute— of  what  are  known  as  manufactured  goods  from 
the  face  of  the  British  tariff."  The  differential  duties  on 
foreign  wines  and  brandies  were  removed,  and  provision 
was  made  for  a  future  lower  scale  of  rates  in  respect  to  light 
wines.  One  consequence  of  such  extensive  alterations  was 
the  attainment  of  a  simplified  customs  system.  Each  step 
towards  reform  had  struck  off  a  good  many  items  from  the 
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list,  but  the  fixing  of  specific  rates  for  most  articles  (in  itself 
advantageous)  had  somewhat  checked  the  diminution.  In 
1842  the  number  of  articles  chargeable  was  1052 ;  by  1853 
it  had  fallen  to  466;  in  1859  to  419.  The  reform  of  i860 
brought  the  number  of  commodities  (omitting  subdivisions) 
to  48.  Even  of  this  reduced  list  only  fifteen  were  productive 
of  revenue,  five  being  taxed  to  balance  duties  on  similar  home 
products,  and  several  others  on  account  of  their  resemblance 
to  the  "  primary  "  commodities.  Five  of  the  fifteen  leading 
commodities — spirits,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine — pro- 
duced more  than  ;^i, 000,000  each;  four — coffee,  corn, 
currants,  and  timber — between  ;^20o,ooo  and  ;^i, 000,000 
each ;  and  the  remaining  six — chicory,  figs,  hops,  pepper, 
raisins,  and  rice — between  ;;^2o,ooo  and  ;^2oo,ooo  each. 
During  the  thirty  years  that  have  passed,  the  list  has  been 
further  reduced;  hops  (1862),  pepper  and  timber  (1866), 
com  and  rice  (1869),  sugar  (1875),  were  taken  out  of  the 
class  of  dutiable  articles. 

The  completion  of  the  free-trade  reform  was  probably 
hastened  by  the  negotiation  of  the  famous  French  commercial 
treaty,  the  examination  of  which  we  have  reserved  to  the 
present.  The  long-protracted  hostilities  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  wars  had  put  back  the  commercial  relations 
of  France  and  England  to  the  situation  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  the  tariffs  of  both  countries  were  practically  pro- 
hibitive of  other  than  contraband  trade.  Huskisson's 
measures,  particularly  his  treatment  of  silks  and  wines, 
were  calculated  to  remedy  this  position.  Unfortunately 
French  policy  was,  as  we  shall  see,  rigidly  protective.  A 
reciprocity  treaty  as  to  shipping  had  been  concluded  in 
1827,  but  no  other  steps  were  taken  to  place  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  countries  on  a  more  liberal  basis  until 
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Peel's  second  administration.  Between  1842  and  1845, 
various  attempts  to  form  treaties  on  the  reciprocal  principle 
were  tried  without  success.  In  response  to  the  reductions 
of  duties  in  England  in  1842,  the  French  duties  on  linens 
were  largely  increased.  The  effect  of  this  policy  was  proved 
by  the  very  trifling  amount  of  English  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  France — ;^263,ooo  in  value,  besides  ^^2 17,000 
of  machinery — in  1858. 

The  efforts  of  Cobden  and  Chevalier,  aided  by  the 
prudence  of  Napoleon  III.  and  his  most  influential  advisers, 
resulted  in  the  treaty  of  i860,  by  which  terms,  not  indeed  so 
favourable  for  England  as  those  of  1786  but  still  of  great 
service  to  commerce,  were  obtained.  The  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  wines  and  brandies  and  the  abolition  of  protection 
to  manufactures  were  part  of  the  English  stipulations  ■  those 
of  France  belong  to  the  commercial  policy  of  that  country. 
It  is  noticeable  that  while  in  form  the  treaty  was  based  on 
reciprocal  concessions,  England  in  reality  surrendered  no- 
thing ;  she  simply  continued  the  development  of  her  policy  on 
its  settled  course.  There  were,  moreover,  none  of  those  con- 
ditions for  exclusive  advantage  that  marred  the  older  treaties. 

Thus  at  length  the  free-trade  principle  became  the  sole 
guiding  rule  of  English  commercial  policy.  It  had  taken 
forty  years  and  the  best  endeavours  of  a  distinguished 
series  of  statesmen  <»  reach  this  point.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  errone6lis  than  to  regard  the  existing  system  as 
the  product  of  haste  or  .panic.  If  any  criticism  is  justifiable,  it 
is  that  there  was  undue  delay  in  the  application  of  recognized 
principles.  We  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  benefits  that 
the  tariff  of  i860  would  have  been  to  the  England  of  1825. 
The  long  and  bitter  contest  between  the  landed  and  manu- 
facturing interests  would  have  been  avoided ;  the  growth  of 
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the  larger  English  industries  would  have  been  more  rapid ; 
the  colonies  would  have  been  saved  the  shock  that  the  with- 
drawal of  their  privileges  after  so  many  years  undoubtedly 
inflicted  on  them ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  spirit  of 
retaliation  would  not  have  been  aroused  in  other  countries, 
nor  could  the  plea  have  been  made  by  foreign  protectionists 
that  it  was  by  restriction  that  England  became  fitted  for  and 
able  to  endure  free-trade.  Newmarch  has  shown  that  the 
delay  in  the  Corn  Law  repeal  from  1842  to  1845  was  alto- 
gether an  evil,  and  his  statement  may  be  extended  to  the 
whole  period  of  reform.  What  was  done  at  the  end  might 
have  been  done  at  the  beginning  if  only  the  legislature  had 
been  wiser. 

The  time  and  labour  expended  on  the  English  tariff 
enable  us  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  commercial 
reforms  elsewhere.  Nothing  but  the  special  position  of 
British  industries  and  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  population  made  it  possible  to  remove  the 
favours  possessed  by  so  many  producers.  When  conti- 
nental writers  object  to  the  case  of  England  as  evidence  for 
free-trade,  they  may  be,  and  are,  mistaken  on  the  question 
of  national  interest ;  but  they  have  abundant  justification  for 
the  belief  that  the  measures  of  our  English  statesmen 
were  directly  applicable  only  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
cannot  be  mechanically  imitated  by  other  countries. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  reform  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  broad  principles  of  which  the  various  and  com- 
plex enactments  were  the  expression.  The  more  enhghtened 
statesmen,  so  early  as  1820,  accepted  in  theory  the  doctrine 
of  free  exchange,  whatever  quaHfications  or  modifications 
political  exigencies  might  compel  them  to  allow  in  practice. 
The  evidence  of  facts  brought  it  home  to  those  interested  in 
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industry  that  the  best  hope  for  progress  lay  in  the  opening 
up  of  fresh  markets  for  manufactures  and  a  reduction  of  the 
expenses  of  production  (the  prix  de  revient^  as  the  French 
happily  call  it).  Hence  we  have  the  leading  canons  of  our 
modem  commercial  policy.     They  are — 

(i )  Complete  freedom  of  raw  materials  from  taxation.  To 
enhance  the  cost  of  the  articles  used  by  the  labour  and 
capital  of  the  country  for  further  production  is  to  handicap 
the  industries  of  export  and  weaken  industrial  power,  con- 
sequently this  rule  was  the  earliest  reduced  to  practice. 

(2)  Freedom  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Whatever  diffi- 
culties may  be  raised  as  to  the  relation  of  wages  to  cost  of 
production  and  to  price,  the  broad  fact  remains  that  an 
increased  price  of  the  articles  of  the  labourer's  consumption 
must  either  raise  his  money-wages  proportionally  or  lower 
his  real  wages.  On  the  former  supposition  the  employer's 
gain  is  diminished ;  on  the  latter  the  labourer's  efficiency 
suffers.  Therefore  the  removal  of  all  artificial  impediments 
to  the  supply  of  food  and  labourers'  necessaries  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  general  scheme;  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  was  the  greatest  and  most  important  instance  of 
its  application. 

(3)  Abandonment  of  all  protective  differential  duties  on 
manufactures  or  so-called  articles  of  luxury.  This  is  perhaps 
the  least  readily  intelligible  part  of  the  free-trade  policy. 
Raw  materials  or  food  have  a  plain  and  strong  claim  to 
exemption,  but  special  taxation  of  gloves,  silks,  wines,  or 
of  the  innumerable  miscellaneous  manufactures  may  appear 
to  only  touch  the  rich  man  and  to  benefit  the  labourer. 
This,  however,  is  not  really  so ;  in  the  first  place  raw 
materials  shade  off  by  degrees  into  manufactured  articles ; 
the  finished  product  of  one  industry  is   the  raw  material 
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of  another.  Again,  fully  manufactured  articles  are  often 
essential  conditions  in  production,  as  appears  most  plainly 
in  respect  to  machinery.  A  modern  industrial  estab- 
lishment requires  a  multiplicity  of  articles,  and  gains  by 
getting  them  on  the  cheapest  terms.  Finally  there  is  no 
hard-and-fast  line  between  the  "  luxuries  "  of  the  rich  and 
the  consumption  of  the  poor.  The  labourer's  standard  of 
comfort  is  not  a  fixed  one,  and  the  cheapening  of  luxuries 
opens  their  use  to  a  wider  class.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
remarked,  "  You  may  make  tea  or  sugar  or  any  other  article 
of  consumption  the  rich  man's  luxury  if  you  only  put  on  it  a 
sufficient  weight  of  duty."  In  regard  to  its  social  effects, 
there  was  no  better  part  of  the  new  system  than  its  avoidance 
of  all  attempts  to  hinder  the  use  of  foreign  manufactures. 

(4)  Adoption  of  a  simple  and  intelligible  tariff .  Theadvan-  y 
tage  of  confining  duties  to  a  moderate  number  of  articles  is 
that  it  relieves  trade  from  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulties  and 
restraints  that  attend  customs  supervision.  There  is  no 
trouble  in  learning  the  rates  of  duties  or  in  following  their 
changes.  No  questions  arise  as  to  the  exact  duty  on  each 
particular  article,  the  cost  of  collection  and  the  pressure  on 
commerce  are  diminished.  Study  of  American  tariffs  will 
show  conclusively  the  evils  that  complication  produces.  The 
absence  of  distinctions  between  colonial  and  foreign  imports, 
and  also  of  privileges  to  British  shipping,  materially  assist  the 
operations  of  commerce.  English  commercial  policy  is  thus 
essentially  free-trade,  and  for  comparison  with  the  effects  of 
other  systems  of  regulation  it  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  type. 
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THE   UNITED   STATES   TARIFF    AND    COMMERCIAL    POLICY. 
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The  contrast  between  English  commercial  policy  and  that 
adopted  by  other  countries  is  very  decided,  and  nowhere  is 
it  more  so  than  in  respect  to  the  United  States.  The 
reasons  for  this  divergence  of  practical  methods  in  the  case 
of  two  countries  connected  by  so  many  ties  are  partly 
historical,  partly  the  result  of  differences  in  environment. 

The  natural  tendencies  of  the  American  colonies,  suffer- 
ing as  they  did  from  the  old  colonial  system  with  its  many 
hindrances  on  trade,  would,  it  might  appear,  have  been 
towards  complete  freedom  of  commerce.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  under  favouring  conditions  this  would  have 
been  the  course  adopted.  But  the  very  deep  feeling  of 
hostility  towards  England;  the  belief  that  the  industries 
unduly  retarded  by  the  colonial  system  required  some  com- 
pensating encouragement;  and,  lastly,  the  pressing  fiscal 
necessities  of  the  new  Government,  combined  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  a  moderate  tariff  on  imported 
goods.  The  first  tariff  of  the  Federation  was  framed  under 
the  influence  of  Hamilton,  who,  in  his  famous  Report  on 
Manufactures^  laid  the  basis  of  the  later  protectionism. 
The  rates  were,  however,  so  low  as  to  act  chiefly  as  revenue 
duties,  but  they  were  increased  by  degrees. 
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More  effectual  than  this  nascent  protection  was  the 
position  in  which  the  United  States  was  placed.  At  first 
the  European  wars  opened  up  a  splendid  market  for 
American  producers  of  food  and  raw  materials,  of  which 
they  largely  availed  themselves,  as  the  increase  in  exports 
shows.  Imports  of  English  manufactures  formed  the 
readiest  and  most  satisfactory  mode  of  payment.  As 
neutrals,  the  United  States  obtained  a  considerable  share  of 
the  carrying  trade,  in  spite  of  the  English  Navigation  Laws. 
The  continental  system  of  Napoleon  (1807),  and  the 
English  Orders  in  Council  (1809) — both  of  them  gross 
violations  of  international  law — stopped  this  rapid  develop- 
ment. Both  the  imports  and  exports,  as  well  as  the  carrying 
trade,  fell  off"  after  1808.  Foreign  markets  for  the  flour, 
timber,  and  other  materials  in  which  a  new  country  had 
special  advantages  were  closed  at  first  by  illegal  restric- 
tions, and  from  18 12  by  the  hostile  British  fleet.  The  import 
of  foreign  manufactures  suffered  similarly,  with  the  natural 
result  that  native  industries  sprang  up,  producing  goods  to 
meet  the  unsupplied  demand.  Here,  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
we  see  that  war  is  in  reality  the  extreme  limit  of  protection 
so  far  as  the  belligerent  countries  are  concerned. 

On  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  England  in  18 14,  and 
the  European  settlement  of  the  following  year,  these  "  infant 
industries  "  were  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  English 
manufacturers,  and  were  handicapped  by  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  "  extractive  "  industries  (/.  e.  those  engaged 
in  the  production  of  food  or  raw  materials).  For  their 
relief  the  tariff  of  181 6  imposed  duties  on  imported  goods. 
Cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  were  charged  25%  for 
three  years,  after  that  date  20%  ;  iron  about  20%,  and  other 
manufactures  somewhat  less.     In  18 15  a  reciprocity  treaty 
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as  to  shipping  was  concluded  with  England,  and  was  a 
pattern  for  the  later  treaties  of  Huskisson.  During  1 8 18-19 
American  trade  passed  through  a  time  of  depression,  ending 
with  a  crisis  in  18 T9.  The  protectionist  sentiment  was 
strengthened  by  this  event,  and  after  an  abortive  attempt  at 
legislation  in  1820,  a  higher  tariff  was  passed  in  1824.  The 
duties  on  cotton  and  woollen  goods  were  raised  to  33j%,  on 
raw  wool  from  15%  to  30%  ;  corn,  lead,  and  hemp  were 
also  charged  at  higher  rates,  the  average  rate  being  37%. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  victory,  the  advocates  of  protection 
pressed  for  further  increase  of  duties,  and  by  skilfully  utiliz- 
ing the  contending  political  parties,  they  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing the  tariff  of  1828,  by  which  the  duties  on  raw  materials 
— wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  iron  —  were  raised,  speaking 
generally,  to  about  50%,  with  an  additional  specific  duty  in 
the  case  of  wool.  Woollen  goods  were  charged  40%,  to 
increase  to  50%,  with  minimum  rates  for  the  lower  qualities. 
The  duty  on  molasses,  the  basis  of  the  rum  manufacture, 
was  doubled;  the  average  rate  of  duties  was  increased  to 

41%. 

The  Southern  States,  which  were  opposed  to  the  exag- 
gerations of  the  protective  system,  questioned  the  right  of 
Congress  to  vote  protective  duties.  South  Carolina,  under 
Calhoun's  guidance,  proposed  to  "  nullify,"  or  render 
inoperative,  the  tariff  of  1828;  and  when  this  difficulty  was 
got  over,  the  Tariff  Act  of  1832  made  reductions  in  the 
duties,  but  retained  the  chief  protective  ones  with  some 
modifications — e.g.  the  tax  on  pig-iron  was  lowered  from 
1 2 "50  dollars  to  10  dollars  per  ton  ;  the  revenue  duties  were 
lowered,  as  on  silk,  or  removed,  as  on  tea  and  coffee. 
Notwithstanding  such  slight  concessions,  the  tariff  remained 
decidedly  protective,  the  average  rate  on  imported  dutiable 
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articles  came  to  34%.  The  powerful  free-trade  interests  of 
the  South  were  not  satisfied,  and  their  pressure  led  to  the 
"  Compromise  "  tariff  of  1833,  by  which  it  was  arranged 
that  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  high  rates  should  take  place 
in  the  next  nine  years,  until  they  reached  the  fixed  point  of 
2o°/o ;  the  reductions,  slow  at  first,  and  at  intervals  of  two 
years,  were  to  be  large  and  rapid  toward  the  end,  and  were 
to  be  completed  in  1842.  Thus  by  the  process  of  "horizontal" 
reduction,  as  it  was  called,  the  permanent  duties  of  the 
old  tariff  of  18 16  would  have  been  re-established.  The  years 
1837-9  were  a  time  of  severe  industrial  disturbance,  both 
in  England  and  the  United  States.  Numerous  bank 
failures  and  a  great  fall  in  prices  revived  the  agitation  for 
higher  duties.  In  1842  a  fresh  measure  was  passed,  which 
may  be  described  generally  as  a  return  to  the  rates  of  1832, 
though  in  some  particular  cases  slightly  lower ;  it  gave  an 
average  charge  of  over  30%  on  dutiable  articles.  Pig-iron 
paid  10  dollars,  hammered-iron  17  dollars,  and  rolled-iron 
25  dollars  per  ton;  woollen  goods  4o°/o,  wool  three  cents 
a  pound,  and  30%.  This  scale  of  duties  did  not  remain 
long  in  force.  A  victory  of  the  democratic  party  led  to  the 
passing  of  the  comparatively  liberal  Act  of  1846,  prepared 
by  Secretary  Walker.  The  arrangement  of  the  rates  of 
duties  was  completely  altered.  Commodities  were  grouped 
in  eight  schedules,  and  a  separate  rate  was  fixed  for  the 
goods  in  each  schedule.  The  duties  varied  from  100%  to 
5%,  and  on  the  average  came  to  250/0.  Though  often 
described  as  a  "  free-trade  "  measure,  it  is  plain  that  it  was 
really  one  of  qualified  protection,  not  much  superior  to  the 
English  system  before  Peel's  reforms.  Thus  iron  and 
metal,  raw  or  manufactured,  wool  and  woollen  goods,  were 
in  the  third  class  and  paid  30%  ;  cotton  goods  in  the  fourth 
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schedule  only  25%.  In  1857  additional  relaxation  of  pro- 
tection was  granted.  Articles  in  the  third  class  and  cottons 
were  henceforth  only  liable  to  24^/0 ;  some  raw  materials 
were  even  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  average  rate  fell 
from  257o  to  20°/^,  and  remained  in  force  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  War  in  1861. 

Taking  the  whole  period  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution  (1789)  to  the  Civil  War,  it  appears  that, 
starting  with  almost  nominal  duties,  there  was  a  tendency 
shown  in  the  tariffs  of  1816 — 1824,  and  of  1828,  to  bring 
them  to  the  point  of  high  protection.  From  this  point  there  is 
an  opposite  movement  till  1842,  when  the  protective  policy 
takes  a  fresh  start,  which  is  soon  checked,  and  the  low  duties 
continue  till  the  close  of  the  period.  At  no  time  was  there 
any  such  system  as  "  free-trade "  in  the  English  sense. 
The  articles  on  the  free  list  varied  in  number,  and  in  many 
cases  there  were  no  similar  native  productions,  so  that  the 
duties  were  not  in  practice  protective ;  but  there  could  be  no 
question  that  considerable  encouragement  was  always  given 
to  some  important  branches  of  manufactures,  notably  the 
cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  industries,  and  this  aid  was 
particularly  effective  in  the  case  of  the  lower  qualities  of 
goods,  to  which  the  home  production  was  mainly  confined. 
The  plan  of  imposing  minimujn  rates  of  duty,  in  combination 
with  a  general  ad  valorem  rate,  had  this  effect — thus  in  181 6, 
the  duty  on  cottons  was  25°/^,  but  all  cotton  goods  were  to  be 
taken  as  at  least  25  cents  per  yard,  and  therefore  liable  to  6 J 
cents  duty.  In  1828  the  mmitnum  valuation  was  raised  to  35 
cents,  and  soon  after  the  price  of  coarse  cottons  was  only  8  J 
cents,  the  duty  being  8|  cents  or  over  ioo7o-  The  mixing 
of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  a  single  article  was 
another  way  of  attaining  the  same  object.    In  1842  the  duty 
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on  raw  wool  was  placed  at  three  cents  per  pound  and  30% 
of  the  value,  an  evident  favour  to  the  coarse  American 
wool. 

The  Civil  War  proved  a  decisive  turning-point  in  fiscal 
policy.  The  revenue  requirements  led  to  an  extravagant 
and  oppressive  system  of  taxation  on  both  home  and  foreign 
goods.  Almost  every  article  was  taxed,  in  many  cases  at 
every  stage  of  its  production,  and  to  compensate  native 
producers  extra  charges  were  put  on  imported  goods.  Just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  tariff  of  1861  had 
established  higher  duties  on  wool  and  iron.  The  Act  of 
1862  raised  the  average  rate  on  dutiable  articles  to  37%,  the 
more  extreme  measure  of  1864  to  47%.  When,  however, 
we  remember  that  the  concomitant  internal  taxation  was 
heavy,  in  a  few  cases  exceeding  the  import  duty  on  the 
commodity,  and  that  the  cost  of  transport  was  less  than 
formerly,  these  duties  were  not  in  practice  as  protective  as 
the  nominally  lower  rates  of  1824  and  1828.  The  great 
industrial  progress  of  the  country  acted  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  duties  that  would  have  been  simply  high  revenue 
duties  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  were  now  protective 
of  the  newer  manufactures,  and  of  the  already  firmly-estab- 
lished branches  of  the  older  ones.  It  is  impossible  to 
expect  a  careful  consideration  of  complicated  economic 
questions  in  a  national  crisis,  when  every  possible  mode  of 
procuring  resources  has  to  be  tried ;  and  therefore  the  high 
war  duties  had  the  plea  of  necessity  for  their  justification. 

At  the  close  of  the  struggle  in  1865,  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  taxation  and  debt  were  concerned, 
had  much  similarity  to  that  of  England  halt  a  century 
before.  In  each  case  there  was  great  complication  and 
severity  in   the   tax    system,   which    fell    on    many  com- 
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modities  that  affected  the  ordinary  life  of  the  people.  An- 
other parallel  occurs  after  the  peace.  Great  Britain  gave  up 
the  Income  Tax  instead  of  moderating  her  indirect  taxes. 
The  United  States  commenced  reductions  with  the  internal 
revenue.  The  effect  was  to  increase  the  amount  of  protec- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  repealed  internal  taxes  on  consump- 
tion. The  woollen  industries,  depressed  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  asked  for  further  aid,  which  they  obtained  in 
1867.  Some  minor  changes  were  carried  out  in  succeeding 
years.  The  revenue  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  wine,  and 
the  protective  duty  on  iron,  were  reduced  in  1870;  and  in 
1872  the  tea  and  coffee  duties  were  removed,  and  a  general 
reduction  of  10%  of  the  protective  duties  was  made ;  but 
this  percentage  was  replaced  in  1875. 

A  new  tariff  measure,  based  on  the  report  of  a  commission, 
but  often  departing  from  its  proposals,  was  passed  in  1883. 
Apparently  intended  to  reduce  the  excessive  charges  on 
imports  on  the  ground  "that  a  substantial  reduction  of 
tariff  duties  is  demanded,  not  by  a  mere  indiscriminate 
popular  clamour,  but  by  the  best  conservative  opinion  of 
the  country,"  in  some  directions  it  increased  the  existing 
rates,  and  left  the  great  bulk  of  duties  untouched.  Iron 
received  a  very  small  reduction ;  steel  rails  were  taxed  at 
$17  instead  of  $28  per  ton;  the  duties  on  wool  and 
woollen  goods  in  general  were  also  reduced ;  but  in  some 
of  the  finer  classes,  both  of  wools  and  cottons,  there  were 
actually  increases.  Linens  of  finer  quality  were  lowered 
from  40%  to  35%. 

The  legislation  of  1883  did  not  succeed  in  settling  the 
question  of  tariff  reform,  which  increased  in  prominence  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  surpluses  that  the  existing 
duties  brought  in.     Two  opposite  modes  of  meeting  this 
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difficulty  were  proposed,  viz.  (i)  that  of  the  protectionists, 
which  would  remove  a  sufficient  number  of  revenue  duties, 
leaving  the  protective  ones  untouched,  and  (2)  that  of  the  sup- 
porters of  "  tariff  reform,"  who  advised  the  placing  of  most 
raw  materials  on  the  "free  list,"  and  a  proportionate  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  manufactures.  After  several  failures  in  the 
attempt  to  procure  agreement  between  the  two  houses,  the 
results  of  the  election  of  1888  enabled  the  former  party  to 
carry  the  Tariff  Act  of  1890  (usually  known  by  the  name  of 
its  proposer,  Mr.  McKinley).  In  its  general  character  this 
measure  was  decidedly  protectionist :  though  the  duties  on 
some  articles  were  reduced,  or  even  repealed  (as  e.g.  in 
respect  to  raw  sugar).  The  rates  on  such  important  classes 
as  wool  and  woollen  goods,  metals  and  metal  manufactures, 
and  finally  agricultural  products,  were  seriously  increased. 
As  examples  of  special  classes  of  goods  treated  with  extreme 
severity,  the  finer  linens  and  laces,  ready-made  clothing, 
and  tin  plates,  may  be  given.  The  apprehensions  excited 
in  European  countries  as  to  the  evil  effect  on  several 
branches  of  trade  of  so  rigorous  a  measure  were  soon  dis- 
pelled by  the  remarkable  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  United 
States  in  consequence  of  the  great  rise  of  prices  that  speedily 
followed.  The  election  of  1892  placed  the  Democrats  in 
power,  and  as  that  party  was  pledged  to  the  cause  of  tariff 
reform,  a  somewhat  conservative  Tariff  Bill  was  introduced, 
in  December  1893,  and  rapidly  passed  through  the  lower 
House,  under  Mr  Wilson's  guidance.  In  the  Senate  its 
course  was  less  prosperous :  its  most  important  provisions 
for  reform  were  reduced,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the 
Senate's  hostility  that,  after  the  usual  reference  to  a  con- 
ference, the  "  Wilson  "  measure,  as  finally  enacted  (August 
1894),  could  hardly  be  regarded  a  breach  of  the  protective 
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system.  Some  duties  were  placed  at  even  a  higher  point 
than  that  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1890,  and  a  very  large  part  of 
the  tariff  was  substantially  unchanged.  The  most  important 
reform  was  the  placing  of  wool  on  the  free  list,  a  privilege 
also  conceded  to  flax,  but  not  extended  to  iron-ore  or  coal, 
which  were,  however,  admitted  at  a  lower  rate.  The  con- 
cession of  free  wool  permitted  the  adoption  of  a  simple  ad 
valorem  scale  of  duties  on  woollen  manufactures.  Slight 
reductions  were  made  on  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  goods  \  and 
the  heavy  duty  imposed  by  the  McKinley  Act  on  tin-plates 
was  reduced  one-half;  on  the  other  hand,  raw  sugar  was 
subjected  to  a  47^  charge.  China  and  earthenwares  may 
be  noted  as  articles  that  received  the  benefit  of  decided 
reductions. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1894  was  even  shorter-lived  than  its 
predecessor  of  1890.  The  Republican  victory  in  the 
election  of  1896,  evidenced  in  the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley 
as  President,  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  Dingley 
Tariff  Act  of  1897,  which  made  a  decided  return  to  higher 
protection.  Raw  wool  was  again  placed  under  taxation ; 
so  were  hides,  which  had  been  free  from  duty  since  1872. 
Duties  on  manufactures  were  raised  nearly  to — in  some 
cases  higher  than — the  level  of  the  Act  of  1890,  steel  rails 
receiving  an  exceptional  reduction.  Specific  duties  were 
imposed  on  both  raw  and  refined  sugar,  the  latter  being 
placed  so  high  as  to  give  protection  to  the  manufacturers. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  little  doubt  that  further 
adjustments  of  the  tariff  will  be  needed,  owing  to  the  heavy 
expenditure  that  the  war  with  Spain  will  involve.  Increased 
duties  will  probably  be  imposed,  but  rather  to  obtain  war 
revenue  than  to  give  still  higher  protection.  The  general 
influence  of  war  in  favouring  the  increase  of  duties  which 
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cannot  easily  be  removed  on  the  return  of  peace,  is  an 
element  that  requires  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
tendency  of  policy  in  the  immediate  future  is  therefore 
quite  uncertain. 

The  preceding  review  of  the  stages  of  more  than  a 
century  of  tariff  legislation  brings  out  the  principles  that 
have  been  gradually  developed  in  the  United  States  as 
to  commercial  policy.  The  contrast  they  present  to  the 
British  system,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  truly 
remarkable,  as  will  be  even  more  readily  perceived  by 
stating  them  in  the  form  of  propositions,  which  will  run 
as  follows : — 

(i)  Native  industries  are  entitled  to  reasonable  pro- 
tection against  foreign  competition.  (2)  A  customs  tariff 
is  the  most  convenient  mode  of  raising  revenue,  and 
preferable  to  internal  taxation.  (3)  Unmanufactured 
articles  of  general  consumption — tea,  coffee,  sugar,  &c. — 
should  be  either  admitted  free  or  very  lightly  taxed. 
(4)  Raw  materials  may  fairly  be  taxed,  the  native  manu- 
facturer who  works  them  up  being  compensated  by  an 
additional  import  duty  on  his  product.  (5)  Imported 
manufactured  articles  are  peculiarly  fit  subjects  for  high 
taxation,  since  the  foreign  producer  suffers  by  the  duties 
which  help  to  encourage  home  industry.  (6)  The  scale 
of  duties  has  to  be  determined,  not  simply  with  reference 
to  the  revenue  required,  but,  too,  with  consideration 
of  the  protection  needed  by  the  several  industries. 
(7)  As  a  consequence,  the  tariff  can  be  neither  uniform 
nor  simple;  it  must  include  numerous  articles,  yielding 
little  or  no  revenue,  and  it  must  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate between  commodities  that  closely  resemble 
each  other. 
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Each  of  these  principles  may  be  illustrated  from  any  of 
the  United  States  tariffs,  from  the  so-called  free-trade  one 
of  1857,  as  well  as  from  the  protectionist  ones  of  1828, 
1864,  1890,  or  1897.  The  least  authoritatively  established 
is  the  fourth.  It  seemed  at  times  as  if  raw  materials 
would  escape  duties;  but  wool,  after  a  brief  exemption, 
has  been  replaced  on  the  list  of  dutiable  imports,  and  its 
example  has  helped  to  keep  other  objects  in  the  same 
position.  The  presentation  of  definite  principles,  as  exem- 
plified in  tariff  legislation,  is  in  one  way  misleading.  It 
suggests  that  the  system  of  duties  is  the  result  of  careful 
and  well-planned  arrangement.  To  say  that  it  is  always 
the  outcome  of  compromise  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 
Every  Tariff  Act  has  turned  on  the  struggles  of  sectional 
or  industrial  interests;  the  South  against  New  England 
and  the  West  in  the  earlier  periods;  after  the  war  the 
claims  of  the  various  large  industries.  The  final  result  is 
a  mixture  of  conflicting  aims  that  seriously  detracts  from 
the  effective  working  of  the  measure.  Writers  of  opposite 
opinions  on  the  question  of  the  best  commercial  policy  are 
agreed  on  the  existence  of  this  evil.  "  The  history  of  tariff- 
making,"  says  Mr.  BoUes,  "is  not  particularly  honourable 
in  all  its  details  to  any  party  or  interest ;  it  has  too  often 
partaken  of  a  personal  fight  by  manufacturers  against  the 
public  and  each  other."  This  feature  of  American  tariffs 
is  so  obvious  that  it  deserves  to  be  stated  as  a  part  of  their 
history  rather  than  as  a  criticism. 

In  another  respect  the  United  States  are  differently 
situated  from  England.  The  latter  country  has  adopted  a 
free-trade  policy,  and  is  resolved  to  adhere  to  it ;  the  former 
has  preferred  protection,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long 
she  will  retain  that  preference,  or  in  what  ways  she  will  in 
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the  future  apply  it.  Protective  systems  differ  much  in  their 
effects  and  operation,  and  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
particular  form  that  a  country  chooses.  Some  kinds  of 
protection  are  comparatively  inoperative.  The  course  that 
America  will  take  in  this  matter  is  of  deep  practical  interest 
to  European  nations. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    REFORM    OF   CONTINENTAL   TARIFFS,    1815 — 1 865. 

The  French  Revolution,  and  the  movements  that  followed 
it,  effectually  broke  up  the  old  European  system.  This 
transformation  was  not  confined  to  political  conditions. 
Economic  life  came  under  new  influences.  The  old  method 
of  government,  and  the  "  liberalism  "  that  assailed  it,  had  both 
to  be  modified  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  changed  position 
of  society. 

The  long  continuance  of  war  had  in  some  cases  checked 
commerce,  and  in  more  driven  it  into  indirect  channels. 
Exports  and  imports  were  both  open  to  the  high-handed  in- 
terference of  the  French  and  the  very  strict  regulations  of  the 
English.  Many  industries  in  continental  countries  attributed 
their  existence  to  the  advantages  that  the  continental  system 
had  given  them,  and  now  that  peace  was  restored,  claimed 
the  aid  of  the  state  against  foreign  competition.  The  sudden 
influx  of  English  manufactures  was  regarded  as  a  serious 
danger,  only  too  likely  to  happen  unless  sufl!lcient  precautions 
were  taken  against  it.  The  course  pursued  by  European 
statesmen  for  the  period  1815 — 1860  is  only  explicable  by 
bearing  this  circumstance  fully  in  mind.  The  development 
of  the  different  tariffs  shows  how  it  operated. 
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To  begin  with  the  country  that  would  appear  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  closest  trade  relations  with  Great  Britain — 
France — ^we  find  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  18 14,  the 
duties  then  levied  (fixed  in  1806)  favoured  the  woollen  and 
cotton  industries ;  in  other  respects  they  followed  those  of 
1 79 1,  already  mentioned  (p.  47).  Commerce  with  England 
was  prohibited  by  the  war,  and  dealing  in  EngUsh  goods 
was  a  violation  of  the  decrees  of  Napoleon ;  but  an  extensive 
contraband  trade  existed,  and  licenses  were  freely  given 
which  permitted  traffic  in  the  otherwise  forbidden  com- 
modities. At  the  Restoration  some  slight  modifications 
were  made,  but  they  were  only  temporary.  The  protec- 
tionist spirit  was  strong  in  the  Royalist  party,  as  the  Corn 
Laws  of  1819  and  1821  (which  established  a  complicated 
sliding  scale  on  the  English  model),  and  the  tariff  of  1822, 
showed.  The  industrial  and  commercial  depression,  then 
so  general,  contributed  to  bring  about  the  increase  of 
the  duties  on  foreign  sugar,  cattle,  flax,  wool,  and 
many  smaller  articles.  In  1826  an  aggravation  of  the 
protective  duties  was  carried,  the  charge  on  wool  being 
raised  to  30%,  that  on  steel  to  100%. 

The  Orleanist  Government  succeeded  in  getting  a  moderate 
reduction  of  some  of  the  most  oppressive  duties,  but  was 
unable  or  unwilUng  to  change  the  main  parts  of  the  system, 
which  remained  rigidly  protective,  the  import  of  certain 
important  goods  being  altogether  prohibited.  Between 
1840 — 1850  there  were  even  some  increases  of  protection 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  interested  producers. 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  alter  this  very  severe  restrictive 
system  was  reserved  for  the  Second  Empire.  The  English 
reforms  of  Peel  proved  the  possibility  of  removing  most 
of  the  barriers  to   commerce  that  legislation  had  set  up, 
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and  consequently  Napoleon  III.  entered  with  moderation 
on  the  work  of  revision.  Between  1853  and  1855  the 
duties  on  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  wool  were  lowered,  as  also 
those  on  cattle,  corn,  and  various  raw  materials,  the  require- 
ments for  ship-building  being  allowed  in  free.  The  legis- 
lative body  was,  however,  with  difficulty  brought  to  consent 
to  these  measures.  A  more  extensive  proposal — made  in 
1856 — to  remove  all  prohibitions  on  imports,  while  retaining 
protective  duties  of  30%  on  woollen  and  35%  on  cotton 
goods,  had  to  be  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
opposition  that  it  excited.  The  interest  of  the  consumers 
was  in  the  popular  opinion  entirely  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  iron-masters,  cotton-spinners,  and  agriculturists — one  of 
the  many  instances  which  shows  that  the  long  continuance 
of  high  duties  does  not  facilitate  the  introduction  of  free 
competition. 

It  was  under  such  discouraging  circumstances  that  the 
famous  Commercial  Treaty  of  i860  with  England  was 
negotiated.  This  important  measure  (the  work  of  Chevalier 
and  Cobden,  but  owing  a  good  deal  of  its  success  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Emperor  and  M.  Rouher),  though  only  a 
finishing  step  in  English  tariff  reform  (p.  66),  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  France.  All  prohibitions  of  imports  disappeared, 
and  were  replaced  by  protective  duties  not  to  exceed  30% 
(this  maximum  ultimately  to  descend  to  25%).  The  rates, 
first  determined  by  the  value,  were  to  be  converted  into 
specific  duties  by  a  later  convention.  The  working  out  of 
these  details  was  managed  by  Cobden,  whose  vivid  account 
of  the  troubles  of  his  task  recalls  to  mind  the  similar  diffi- 
culties that  impeded  the  application  of  the  treaty  of  1786. 
It  is,  however,  curious  to  notice  that  in  several  points  the 
later  treaty  was  less  liberal.     Nevertheless  it  placed  the 
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commercial  intercourse  of  France  and  England  on  a  new 
footing,  and  led  to  a  rapid  growth  of  trade  between  them. 

A  further  advantage  was  the  initiation  of  a  policy,  that 
was  so  largely  followed  by  other  countries  that  the  European 
states  were  gradually  bound  together  by  a  network  of  treaties, 
securing  a  lower  scale  of  duties.  The  operation  of  the 
" most  favoured  nation"  clause,  as  it  is  called  (by  which  the 
contracting  parties  bind  themselves  to  give  each  other 
whatever  privileges  may  be  given  to  any  third  power),  was 
most  effective  in  this  respect.  A  reduction  of  duties,  granted 
by  one  state  in  respect  to  the  goods  imported  from  another, 
was  applicable  equally  to  all  countries  having  treaties. 
Accordingly  the  "conventional"  or  treaty  tariff  became 
quite  distinct  from  the  general  tariff,  which  was  only  effective 
when  there  was  no  treaty — an  exceptional  case. 

The  reforms  of  the  French  Government  were  not  confined 
to  those  accomplished  by  treaty  regulations.  The  same 
sentiments  that  brought  about  the  concessions  to  foreign 
countries  of  a  more  moderate  scale  of  charges  on  their  goods 
led  to  amendments  by  direct  legislation.  Some  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  protectionist  system  were  removed.  The 
Corn  Laws,  with  their  complex  sliding  scale  and  division  of 
the  country  into  different  regions  according  to  the  supposed 
cost  of  producing  wheat,  had  been  so  inconvenient  in  practice 
that  they  were  frequently  suspended ;  but  in  1861  the  bolder 
step  of  complete  repeal  was  taken,  and  a  nominal  fixed  duty 
of  60  centimes  per  100  kilos  (3^.  per  cwt.)  was  imposed 
instead.  The  duty  on  cattle  was  similarly  treated,  an 
Imperial  decree  to  that  effect  being  confirmed  by  legislation 
in  1863. 

The  broad  general  effect  of  these  measures  was  the 
transformation  of  the  very  severe  system  that  the  Restoration 
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had  established  into  one  of  low  duties  and  moderate  pro- 
tection on  manufactures.  The  economic  result  was  a  large 
increase  of  both  imports  and  exports,  the  former  of  which 
rose  from  1641  million  francs  (^^65, 600,000)  in  1859  to 
3153  million  francs  (;^i 26,000,000)  in  1869,  while  the  latter 
grew  from  2266  million  francs  (;^9o,6oo,ooo)  in  1859  to 
3075  million  francs  (;£'i  23,000,000)  in  1869 — that  is,  a  total 
increase  in  ten  years  nearly  approaching  ^100,000,000. 
Manufacturing  industries  were  special  gainers,  owing  to  the 
reductions  or  abolitions  of  duty  on  the  most  important  raw 
materials. 

The  commercial  policy  of  France  would  naturally  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  smaller  neighbouring  states,  but  we  find 
that  some  of  them  had  preceded  her  in  the  commencement 
of  reform.  Thus,  though  Sardinia  up  to  1849  was  strongly 
protectionist,  the  influence  of  Cavour  altered  this  attitude, 
and  a  series  of  measures  in  185 1,  1852,  and  1853  softened 
the  rigour  of  the  previous  regulations.  Agricultural  products 
and  various  raw  materials  were  subjected  to  moderate 
charges,  or  allowed  ito  enter  in  freedom.  The  expansion 
of  Sardinia  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy  enabled  the  same 
policy  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  country,  most  of  which 
had  been  previously  regulated  as  to  duties  by  Austria. 

Holland,  which  had  been  under  the  protective  regime  till 
1847,  in  that  year  followed  England  in  repealing  its  corn 
laws.  It  abandoned  its  special  duties  on  foreign  shipping 
in  1850,  and  carried  out  a  general  tariff  reform  in  1854. 
Belgium  at  the  same  time  made  similar  progress  in  the 
direction  of  freedom,  giving  up  com  laws  and  reducing 
differential  duties  in  1850  and  1852  ;  in  1856  the  differential 
duties  were  removed,  and  in  the  following  year  raw  materials 
were  admitted  free.     Switzerland  had  no  general  tariff  until 
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1849,  when  as  a  result  of  the  constitution  of  the  preceding 
year  a  uniform  scale  of  duties  was  arranged,  but  without 
protection.  Portugal  had  carried  out  several  reforms  in 
1852,  and  even  Spain  in  some  degree  departed  from  the 
prohibitive  duties  that  were  imposed  previous  to  1849. 

The  effect  of  the  Anglo-French  commercial  treaty  was  to 
stimulate  further  action  in  the  same  course.  Treaties 
were  concluded  by  Belgium  with  France  (1861)  and  England 
(1862),  a  course  followed  by  Italy  in  1863.  Spain  was 
slower  in  adopting  a  liberal  policy,  and  her  relations  with 
England  were  specially  affected  by  the  higher  rates  charged 
in  this  country  on  the  strong  Spanish  wines.  The  first  step 
towards  reform  was  made  by  Figuerola's  administration  in 
1868. 

The  situation  of  Germany,  or  rather  the  German  States, 
was  in  such  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  France  that  the 
development  of  commercial  policy  almost  necessarily 
differed  widely.  The  turning-point  in  German  commercial 
policy  was  the  formation  of  the  Zollverein^  or  Customs  Union, 
which  was  the  first  step  towards  national  unity.  This 
league  commenced  with  the  smaller  unions  of  Prussia,  and 
Hesse  Darmstadt  (1832),  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg  (1828), 
.  and  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Oldenburg  (1834).  By 
1833  the  central  portion  comprised  a  population  of  over 
25,000,000,  and  the  most  important  states  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  (Austria  excepted).  Its  original  scale  of  duties 
was  based  on  the  moderate  Prussian  tariff  of  1818,  which 
made  import  duties  the  chief  source  of  the  customs 
revenue,  export  dues  being  lowered.  By  it  protection  to 
manufactures  was  limited  to  10%,  besides  a  uniform  duty 
of  \s.  6d.  per  cwt.  on  all  goods,  and  therefore  heaviest  on 
cheap  and  bulky   articles.     Within    the    Customs  Union 
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protectionist  sentiments  soon  became  noticeable.  The 
adoption  of  a  national  policy  was  advocated  by  a  section 
having  List,  the  founder  of  so-called  scientific  protectionism, 
for  its  leader,  but  the  necessity  for  unanimity  among  the 
states  in  order  to  carry  any  change  tended  to  preserve  the 
old  duties.  In  1842  certain  alterations  in  the  direction  of 
higher  protection  were  made,  the  duties  on  cotton  yarns 
were  raised,  and  pig-iron,  previously  free,  was  subjected  to 
20s.  per  ton.  The  maintenance  of  the  English  Corn  Laws 
encouraged  this  movement  as  a  form  of  retaliation  on 
England  for  her  exclusion  of  the  raw  materials  produced 
in  Germany. 

The  course  of  events  after  1850  tended  to  weaken  the 
protectionist  feeling ;  and  in  1853  numerous  reductions  were 
carried  out  in  connexion  with  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Austria,  by  which  the  whole  German  territory  of  the  time 
received  the  advantage  of  comparative  freedom  of  commerce. 

The  tendency  towards  free-trade  was  strengthened  by  the 
Anglo-French  treaty,  which  enabled  the  advocates  of  a 
liberal  commercial  policy  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  like 
engagement  between  France  and  Prussia  (1862),  finally 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  Zollverein  (1865). 
In  the  latter  year  a  treaty  was  also  negotiated  with  England. 
As  a  result,  the  whole  tariff  of  the  league  was  reformed. 
The  general  import  duty  of  is.  6d.  per  cwt.  was  removed ; 
so  were  the  duties  on  corn  and  other  agricultural  products ; 
on  wood,  and  on  many  manufactures  and  chemicals.  In 
fact,  the  new  tariff  was  a  large  instalment  of  free-trade. 

Up  to  1 85 1  the  Austrian  tariff,  regulated  by  the  measures 
of  1822  and  1838,  had  been  of  a  restrictive  character;  but 
the  general  current  of  liberal  sentiment  then  led  to  the 
above-mentioned   treaty  with   the  German   Zollverein^  and 
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though  the  engagement  lapsed  in  1862,  the  existing  policy 
of  low  duties  was  continued. 

The  Russian  Empire  had  been  long  notorious  for  the 
extremes  to  which  the  protectionist  system  had  been  carried. 
A  slight  reduction  of  duties  in  1821  was  followed  by  a 
sharp  rise  in  1823,  which  was  maintained  by  the  advice 
of  the  finance  minister  Count  Cancrin,  whose  writings 
evidence  the  connexion  between  the  old  mercantile 
system  and  the  newer  protectionism.  In  185 1  and  1855 
some  concessions  were  made  to  the  necessities  of  foreign 
trade ;  however,  no  serious  inroad  on  the  existing  barriers 
was  attempted. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  outline  of  European  tariff  history 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  working  of  general  forces.  Protection — 
in  many  cases  prohibition — was  the  rule  for  the  first  part 
of  the  period,  Prussia  and  Switzerland  being  the  only 
noticeable  exceptions.  About  1850  a  more  liberal  influence 
is  perceptible.  Reductions  of  duties  become,  so  to 
speak,  fashionable.  Every  country  is  examining  its  regula- 
tions and  seeking  to  revise  them.  The  French  treaty  is  a 
kind  of  landmark,  as  being  the  adoption  of  a  new  method 
of  reform,  and  its  extension  places  the  tariff  systems  of 
Europe,  in  a  great  degree,  on  a  new  basis.  As  a  result,  four 
general  principles  of  commercial  policy  are  for  the  time 
recognized  in  (i)  the  abandonment  of  prohibitions,  (2)  the 
almost  complete  relief  of  raw  materials  from  duty,  (3)  the 
fixing  of  moderate  duties  on  imported  manufactures,  and  (4) 
the  surrender  of  discrimination  against  particular  countries. 
Though  the  result  was  not  (as  is  often  imagined)  the 
attainment  of  pure  free-trade,  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance for  European  progress.  The  growth  of  commerce 
and  the  development  of  industry  were  not  indeed  due  to 
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this  or  to  any  single  cause.  A  number  of  agencies  were 
together  in  operation — the  expansion  of  the  railway  system 
and  of  steam  navigation,  the  new  supplies  of  gold,  and  the 
more  liberal  commercial  policy.  Each  contributed  its  share 
to  the  final  result,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  separate  pro- 
portions ;  but  there  is  little  rashness  in  conjecturing  that  the 
part  of  the  last-named  was  not  the  smallest.  Improved 
means  of  transport  are  of  little  use  if  they  are  off-set  by 
artificial  hindrances,  while  the  stimulus  of  increased  stocks 
of  the  precious  metals  is  at  best  temporary.  The  opening 
up  of  a  wider  area  of  international  trade  has  a  permanent 
effect  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  new  field  added. 

To  realize  more  fully  the  rapidity  of  the  formation  of 
new  treaties,  we  may  take  the  particular  case  of  France. 
Between  i860  and  1867  she  concluded  fourteen  treaties, 
viz.,  with  England  (i860),  Belgium  (1861),  Prussia  and  the 
Zollverein  (1862),  Italy  (1863),  Switzerland  (1864),  Sweden 
and  Norway,  the  Hanse  towns,  Mecklenburg,  and  Spain 
(1865),  Holland,  Portugal,  Austria,  and  Japan  (1866), 
the  States  of  the  Church  (1867).  When  we  remember 
that  each  of  the  other  nations  had  an  equally  long  list,  we 
can  understand  the  effect  produced. 

The  growth  of  liberal  sentiments  was  evidenced  not 
only  by  reductions  of  import  duties,  but  by  relaxations  of 
other  forms  of  restriction.  Greater  facilities  for  the  transit 
trade  (or  movement  of  foreign  goods  through  a  country) 
were  granted,  as  well  as  for  the  storage  of  imports  for 
ultimate  re-export.  The  old  Navigation  Laws  were,  as  we 
have  noticed,  entirely  repealed  or  greatly  modified,  and  such 
colonial  trade  as  the  continental  states  possessed  was  placed 
on  a  more  liberal  footing.  The  bounty  system  was 
curtailed  with  great  financial  benefit. 
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In  fine,  we  may  say  that  partly  by  treaty  agreements, 
but  also  in  part  by  independent  national  legislation,  the 
protective  system  was  changed,  not  with  the  same  vigour  or 
thorough  consistency  as  marked  English  policy,  but  still, 
considering  the  difficulties  that  popular  sentiment  placed  in 
the  way,  with  considerable  judgment  and  very  decided 
advantage  to  the  economic  interest  of  the  countries 
concerned. 

Another  feature  of  the  political  development  of  Europe 
that  assisted  the  advance  of  commerce  was  the  widening 
of  the  areas  to  which  the  customs  systems  applied.  We 
have  seen  one  notable  instance  in  the  German  Customs 
Union ;  another  was  the  establishment  of  Italian  unity. 

A  less  obvious  consequence  of  these  changes  was  that 
while  freedom  of  intercourse  was  increased,  foreign  com- 
merce in  the  narrow  sense  was  in  some  respects  less 
necessary.  In  the  present  state  of  industry,  a  small 
territory  is  compelled  to  draw  its  supplies  of  many  articles 
firom  outside.  A  large  and  populous  nation  is  not.  France, 
Germany,  or  Russia  could  at  need  obtain  most  of  what  is 
absolutely  requisite  for  their  wants  from  their  own  areas.  All 
the  leading  industries  of  modern  life  are  represented  in 
each  of  these  states,  and  the  natural  desire  of  producers 
to  control  the  home  market  obtains  a  plausible  basis  in  the 
capacity  that  they  possess  of  meeting  the  national  demand 
for  their  products.  This,  among  other  circumstances,  has 
aided  the  reactionary  movement  that  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  present  time. 

The  reforms,  political  and  economic,  of  the  half-century 
from  1 81 5  have  thus  in  part  supplied  the  material  for  a 
partial  reversal  of  the  policy  on  which  they  were  founded. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

EUROPEAN  TARIFFS    (1865 — 1890). — THE  PROTECTIONIST 
REACTION. 

The  more  ardent  free-traders  believed  that  the  adoption 
of  their  system  by  England,  and  the  large  portion  of  it 
extended  to  other  countries  by  the  treaties  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  marked  a  definite  step  in  the  progress  of 
economic  policy.  Protectionist  ideas  were  thought  to  be 
obsolete  and  fated  to  disappear  before  the  diffusion  of  sound 
ideas  on  the  nature  of  commerce.  The  course  of  events 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  given  a  rude  shock  to  these 
sanguine  anticipations.  Far  from  winning  new  ground, 
the  upholders  of  commercial  freedom  are  compelled  to  fight 
for  what  has  been  previously  gained,  and  a  survey  of  exist- 
ing tariffs  shows  a  general  rise  of  duties  over  those  of 
1865. 

The  causes  of  this  change  are  various  and  differ  in  different 
countries,  but  some  stand  out  so  prominently  that  there  is 
little  trouble  in  detecting  them.  First  of  all  the  wars  that 
have  been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  period  tended  to 
limit  the  former  liberal  policy.  National  sentiment  is 
aroused  by  warfare,  but  unless  enlightened  beyond  the 
existing  standard  of  popular  knowledge  on  economic  matters, 
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it  desires  to  encourage,  as  it  thinks,  native  industries  by 
excluding  the  products  of  the  foreigner,  who  is  or  may  be 
an  enemy.  Warfare  is,  besides,  under  modern  conditions 
extremely  costly,  and  high  customs  duties,  with  accompanying 
protection,  are  the  easiest  way  of  gaining  the  requisite 
supplies.  The  exigencies  of  finance  give  support  to  the 
sentiment  of  protection.  How  important  this  influence  is 
will  appear  from  later  details ;  it  is,  generally  speaking,  true 
that  the  need  of  fresh  revenue  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
an  increase  of  protection.  Another  and  more  special  cause 
has  also  worked  in  the  same  direction.  At  no  former  period 
has  the  development  of  the  resources  of  new  countries  been 
carried  on  with  equal  vigour  and  success.  New  fields  of 
supply  for  the  markets  of  Europe  have  been  opened  up,  with 
the  necessary  result  of  reducing  the  cost  of  agricultural 
products  much  below  the  former  level.  The  advantage  to 
consumers  is  undeniable,  but  the  immediate  loss  to  pro- 
ducers is  also  great.  In  particular  the  classes  interested  in 
agriculture  have  suffered  from  a  depreciation  of  their  land 
and  capital  that  has  placed  them  in  serious  difficulties. 
The  widespread  economic  dislocation  that  has  been  pro- 
ceeding for  the  last  twenty  years  has,  along  with  many 
benefits,  brought  some  disadvantages.  In  a  large  modern 
nation  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  production  will  be  all 
at  once  adjusted  to  economic  changes,  but  without  rapid 
adjustment  some  loss  is  inevitable.  Thus  the  agricultural 
depression,  very  general  in  Europe,  has  led  to  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  meeting  the  evil  by  removing  its 
proximate  cause,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  importation  of 
foreign  "  food-stuffs." 

What  facilities  of  transport  and  extended  cultivation  have 
done  for  agriculture,  the  progress  of  mechanical  invention 
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and  of  business  organization  has  done  for  manufactures. 
The  methods  of  production  and  the  system  of  conducting 
business  are  both  worked  at  a  higher  speed  and  subjected 
to  much  more  severe  competition  from  abroad ;  the  old 
practical  monopolies  possessed  by  special  localities  or 
countries  have  become  merely  advantages  that  are  precarious 
and  retained  only  by  care  and  energy.  Countries  in  which 
neither  agriculture  nor  manufactures  are  highly  developed 
are  therefore  exposed  to  a  double  pressure;  they  cannot 
compete  with  success  in  foreign  markets,  and  in  their  own 
a  fall  of  prices  is  necessary  to  enable  their  comparatively 
superior  industries  to  hold  their  ground.  In  such  a  case 
the  imposition  of  duties  to  protect  industries  all  round  is 
the  most  obvious  way  (to  the  popular  mind)  of  meeting  the 
evil,  and  until  its  real  effects  are  impartially  examined,  it 
possesses  a  certain  plausibility. 

As  movement  in  a  given  direction  continues  after  the 
original  impetus  is  withdrawn,  so  we  shall  see  that  in  some 
instances  the  progress  of  reform  was  persisted  in  to  a  very 
recent  time,  and  that  the  decided  protectionist  reaction  dates 
only  from  about  1877,  though  of  course  it  was  earlier  in 
some  countries  than  in  others. 

The  Franco- German  War  (i 870-1)  and  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  III.  at  once  arrested  the  free-trade  policy, 
which  had  little  support  in  the  national  mind,  and  was 
hardly  understood  outside  the  small  circle  of  French  econo- 
mists. The  need  of  fresh  revenue  was  imperative,  and  M. 
Thiers,  the  most  prominent  of  French  statesmen,  was  notori- 
ously protectionist  in  his  leanings.  Pure  revenue  duties  on 
colonial  and  Eastern  commodities  were  first  tried ;  the  sugar 
duty  was  increased  30% ',  that  on  coffee  was  trebled  ;  tea, 
cocoa,  wines  and  spirits,  were  all  subjected  to  greatly  in- 
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creased  charges.  As  the  yield  thus  obtained  did  not  suffice, 
proposals  for  the  taxation  of  raw  materials  were  brought 
forward  but  rejected  by  the  legislature  in  187 1,  when  M. 
Thiers  tendered  his  resignation.  To  avoid  this  result  the 
measure  was  passed,  not  however  to  come  into  operation 
until  compensating  protective  duties  had  been  placed  on 
imported  manufactures. 

The  existing  commercial  treaties  were  a  further  obstacle 
to  changes  in  policy,  and  accordingly  negotiations  were 
opened  with  England  and  Belgium,  in  order  that  the  new 
duties  might  be  applied  to  their  products.  As  was  justifiable 
under  the  circumstances,  the  former  country  required  that 
if  imported  raw  products  were  to  be  taxed,  the  like  articles 
produced  in  France  should  pay  an  equivalent  tax,  and  there- 
fore, as  the  shortest  way  of  escape,  the  French  Government 
gave  notice  for  the  termination  of  the  treaties  (in  the 
technical  language  of  international  law  "  denounced  "  them), 
and  new  conventions  were  agreed  on ;  but  as  this  arrangement 
was  just  as  unsatisfactory  in  the  opinion  of  the  French 
Chambers,  the  old  treaties  were  in  1873  restored  to  force 
until  1877,  and  thus  the  larger  part  of  the  raw  materials 
escaped  the  new  taxation. 

The  protectionist  tendency  was,  too,  manifested  in  the 
departure  from  the  open  system  introduced  in  1866  in 
respect  to  shipping.  A  law  of  1872  imposed  differential 
duties  on  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  with  a  charge 
of  three  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  (i^.  3^.  per  cwt.)  on 
goods  in  store  for  export,  besides  a  so-called  quay  duty.  A 
plan  for  a  series  of  export  duties  failed  to  pass,  but  a 
statistical  duty  of  id.  on  each  package,  ton  of  goods  in 
bulk,  or  head  of  animals,  either  imported  or  exported,  was 
carried,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  defraying  the  official 
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expenses.  The  advance  of  the  sentiment  in  favour  of  a 
return  to  the  restrictive  system  was  even  more  decidedly 
indicated  in  1881.  Bounties  were  then  granted  for  the 
encouragement  of  French  shipping,  and  extra  taxes  imposed 
on  indirect  imports  of  non-European  and  some  European 
goods.  In  1889  the  carrying  trade  between  France  and 
Algiers  was  reserved  for  native  ships. 

The  revision  of  the  general  tariff  was  a  more  serious  task, 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  influencing  the  fresh  treaties  that 
the  termination  of  the  old  engagements  made  necessary. 
The  tariff  of  188 1  (to  come  into  force  in  1882)  made  several 
increases  and  substituted  many  specific  for  ad  valorem 
duties.  Raw  materials  escaped  taxation ;  half-manufactured 
articles  were  placed  under  moderate  duties.  The  nominal 
corn  duties  were  diminished  by  a  fraction,  but  the  duties  on 
live  stock  and  fresh  meat  were  considerably  increased,  oxen 
from  3 J.  to  1 2 J.  per  head,  sheep  from  3^.  to  \s.  Sd.,  and 
other  animals  in  proportion ;  fresh  meat  from  3^.  to  is.  3^. 
per  cwt.,  while  salt  meat  was  slightly  reduced. 

A  new  "  conventional "  tariff  speedily  followed  in  a  series 
of  fresh  treaties  with  European  countries.  Agreements  with 
Belgium,  Italy,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Norway  were  con- 
cluded in  1881,  with  Spain  and  Switzerland  in  1882,  and 
with  Servia  in  1883.  The  Austro-French  treaty  of  1879 
was  continued,  and  a  convention  for  "  most-favoured  nation  " 
treatment  on  each  side  was  signed  by  England  and  France 
in  1882.  Germany  continued  to  receive  the  same  privilege 
by  the  treaty  of  187 1. 

The  duties  on  whole  or  partially-manufactured  goods 
remained  substantially  unchanged  by  the  new  treaties, 
which  do  not,  in  fact,  vary  so  much  from  the  general 
tariff  as  was  previously  the  case.     The  number  of  articles 
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included  in  the  conventions  had  been  reduced,  and 
all  countries  outside  Europe  came  under  the  general 
code.  The  reaction  against  the  liberal  policy  of  i860 
was  thus  as  yet  very  slight,  and  did  not  seriously  affect 
manufactures. 

The  agricultural  depression  was  the  primary  cause  of  the 
legislation  of  1885,  which  placed  a  duty  of  3  francs  per 
quintal  on  wheat,  7  francs  on  flour,  2  francs  on  rye 
and  barley,  and  i  franc  on  oats,  with  additional  duties 
on  indirect  importation.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  came 
under  increases  of  50°/^  to  ioo7o — e-g'  the  tax  on 
oxen  was  raised  to  ;£i  per  head;  that  on  pigs  from 
2S.  6d.  to  5J. ;  sheep  to  2s.  6d.  As  this  measure  did  not 
bring  about  the  expected  relief,  most  of  the  duties  were 
raised  still  higher  in  1887 — wheat  to  5  francs,  oxen  to 
305.  per  head,  sheep  to  4^. ;  fresh  meat  to  1 2  francs  for 
100  kilos. 

A  more  decided  step  towards  protection  was  made 
by  the  measure  of  1892,  under  which  two  scales  of 
tariff  were  arranged,  the  lower  one  to  apply  to  those 
countries  only  that  should  conclude  commercial 
treaties  with  France.  Even  this  "conventional"  tariff 
was  much  higher  than  the  former  rates,  and  agricul- 
tural products  were  excluded  from  it.  The  policy  of 
commercial  treaties  was  thus  discouraged,  and  a  return 
was  made  to  the  system  of  differential  duties.  In  succeed- 
ing years  there  have  been  many  special  increases  of  duties, 
so  that  we  may  justly  describe  the  existing  condition 
as  one  of  high  protection  chiefly  in  the  interest  of 
agriculturists. 

Germany  did  not  quite  as  speedily  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  economic  reaction  as  France.    The  moderate 
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ZoHverein  tariff  of  1865  (p.  88)  became  the  law  of  the 
North-German  Confederation,  and  further  remissions  were 
granted  in  1868 — chiefly  affecting  cotton,  linen,  and  iron — 
and  again  in  1870.  In  1873  raw  iron  was  altogether 
exempted  from  duty ;  and  the  rates  on  macliinery  were  at 
once  lowered,  with  the  condition  that  they  were  to  cease 
altogether  in  1877. 

This  important  series  of  reforms  was  evidently  due  to  a 
desire  to  copy  English  economic  legislation.  The  currency, 
banking,  and  commercial  laws  of  the  new  German  Empire 
were  closely  modelled  on  the  system  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial state  of  Europe,  with  the  hope  of  rivalling  her 
success.  The  treatment  of  import  duties  had  the  same 
motive.  If  England  owed  her  supremacy  to  her  gold 
standard,  her  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  her  free-trade  policy, 
Germany  might  hope  to  attain  the  like  position  by  the  same 
methods,  or  at  least  succeed  to  the  vacant  place  of  France 
in  the  European  economic  system. 

The  endeavour  to  act  on  this  theory  was,  however,  short- 
lived. England  had  other  advantages  in  her  progress  to 
commercial  greatness  than  those  derived  from  her  policy, 
and  the  situation  of  the  German  Empire  was  very  different 
in  this  respect.  The  time,  too,  was  unfortunate  for  bold 
experiments  in  economic  legislation.  The  great  industrial 
depression  that  existed  in  Central  Europe  from  1873  to 
1879  reduced  the  profits  of  business  and  the  receipts  of  the 
state.  The  distress  was  generally  attributed  to  the  absence 
of  sufficient  protection  against  the  agricultural  products  of 
Russia  and  America,  and  the  manufactures  of  England.  A 
new  tariff  was  therefore  passed  in  1879,  ^^  which  financial 
and  protectionist  aims  were  combined.  A  large  number  of 
commodities,  hitherto  free,  became  subject  to  duties — iron 
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raw  and  manufactured,  machinery  and  railway  plant,  wood 
for  building,  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  also  corn  and  flour. 
The  subsequent  steps  were  very  much  the  same  as  those 
already  given  in  the  case  of  France :  the  corn  duties — one 
mark  per  100  kilos,  (or  6^.  per  cwt.)  on  wheat  and  rye  in 
1879 — were  trebled  in  1885,  and  further  increased  to  five 
marks  in  1887.  In  188 1  flour  and  some  classes  of  woollen 
goods  were  charged  more,  and  up  to  1892  the  protectionist 
movement  continued.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  note- 
worthy modification  shown  in  the  conclusion  of  a  series 
of  commercial  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  continental 
states,  France,  however,  being  a  significant  exception. 
Apart  from  the  vexed  question  of  the  sugar  bounties, 
Germany  has  confined  her  action  to  taxation  of  imports. 
Export  and  transit  duties  were  abolished  in  1861,  and 
have  not  been  revived.  Both  agriculture  and  manufactures 
have,  as  in  France,  received  protection  against  foreign 
competition  with  so  little  benefit  that  fresh  increases  have 
been  demanded  by  producers. 

Italian  commercial  policy  also  altered  for  the  worse.  From 
the  formation  of  the  kingdom  till  1875,  as  the  various  com- 
mercial treaties  and  the  general  tariff  of  1861  show,  it 
was  liberal  and  tending  towards  freedom.  About  the  latter 
date  the  forces  that  we  have  indicated  above  as  operating 
generally  throughout  Europe,  commenced  to  aflect  Italy. 
The  public  expenditure  had  largely  increased,  and  additional 
revenue  was  urgently  required.  Agriculture  was  so  depressed 
that,  though  the  country  is  pre-eminently  agricultural,  alarm 
was  excited  by  the  supposed  danger  of  foreign  competition. 
The  result  was  that  on  the  general  revision  of  duties  in  1877 
much  higher  rates  were  imposed  on  the  principal  imports. 
The  duties  on  cotton  yarns  were  raised  20%,  and  for  some 
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of  the  finer  goods  even  ioo%.  Those  on  fully-manufactured 
cottons  and  linens  were  increased  50%.  Various  iron 
manufactures  had  to  submit  to  still  greater  increases,  steel 
rails  being  particularly  selected  for  taxation  in  order  to 
encourage  their  manufacture  at  home.  Soon  after  the 
adoption  of  this  general  customs  law,  treaties  of  commerce 
were  concluded  with  France,  and  became  applicable  to 
England  by  the  "  most-favoured  nation  "  clause.  Depression 
both  in  agriculture  and  elaborative  industries  continued  and 
strengthened  the  protectionist  party,  who  succeeded  in 
securing  the  abandonment  of  all  the  commercial  treaties, 
and  the  enactment  of  a  new  tariff  in  1887.  As  a  preliminary, 
a  full  inquiry  was  made  by  a  Commission ;  but  in  spite  of  a 
general  recognition  of  the  sound  principle  that  taxation 
should  be  only  for  revenue,  the  practical  recommendations, 
which  received  the  approval  of  the  legislature,  were  distinctly 
protectionist.  Wheat,  flour,  sugar,  coffee  were  placed  under 
higher  duties.  Cotton,  linen,  and  iron  goods  had  increases 
varying  from  20%  to  200%,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
articles,  imposed  on  them. 

The  first  effect  of  the  new  system  of  high  taxation  with  no 
conventional  privileges  was  to  lead  to  a  war  of  tariffs  between 
France  and  Italy.  Increased  duties  on  both  sides  acted 
immediately  on  the  volume  of  trade  carried  on  by  these 
neighbouring  countries.  A  decline  in  the  imports  and 
exports  on  each  side  marked  the  year  1888,  which  also 
witnessed  a  new  growth  of  the  contraband  trade  that  had 
decHned  under  the  low  duties  after  i£68. 

The  formation  of  new  treaties  with  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  Spain  has  somewhat  modified  the  Italian  duties ;  they, 
however,  still  remain  much  higher  than  formerly,  and  financial 
requirements  will  hardly  allow  of  a  speedy  reduction. 
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Austria  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  countries  in  which  the 
protectionist  reaction  has  been  effectively  shown.  The  new 
general  tariff  of  1878,  combined  with  the  expiration  of  the 
commercial  treaties,  placed  heavier  duties  on  cotton,  woollen, 
and  silk  goods;  and  still  further  changes  in  the  direction  of  in- 
crease came  into  effect  in  1 882.  A  third  general  tariff  in  1 887 
— though  some  of  its  effects  were  softened  by  the  treaties  since 
concluded  with  Italy  and  Switzerland — carried  on  the  same 
policy.  Cotton  yarns  and  tissues,  woollen  yarn,  railway  loco- 
motives, and  hardware  are  the  chief  heads  on  which  duties  have 
been  raised.  In  Austria  proper  the  manufacturing  interest  is 
strongly  protectionist,  and  Hungary  has  suffered  sufficiently 
from  American  and  Russian  competition  in  food  products  to 
desire  the  closing  of  the  home  market  against  these  oppo- 
nents. The  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Germany 
in  1892  has  improved  the  trade  relations  with  that  country. 

In  Russia  the  revival  (or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  continued  existence)  of  protection  is  decisively 
marked.  So  early  as  1868  some  duties  had  been  raised, 
though  others  at  the  same  time  had  been  reduced.  The  war 
with  Turkey  was  followed  by  a  decree  making  the  customs 
duties  payable  in  gold ;  and  as  the  Russian  currency  was 
nominally  silver,  but  really  depreciated  inconvertible  paper, 
this  change  was  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  all  duties 
variously  estimated  from  at  30%  to  50%,  and  of  course  depen- 
dent from  time  to  time  on  the  premium  on  gold.  In  1880 
duties  were  raised  10%.  Since  then  a  very  large  number  of 
changes,  nearly  all  in  the  direction  of  higher  duties,  have 
been  made.  The  new  tarriff  of  1882  made  many  duties 
specific  instead  of,  as  formerly,  being  proportioned  to  the 
value,  and  in  1885  further  increases  of  from  10%  to  20% 
were  imposed.      As  the  outcome  of  these  measures,  the 
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Russian  tariff  is  now  on  the  whole  the  highest  in  any  great 
state ;  before  1885  it  was  probably  equalled  by  those  of  Spain 
and  the  United  States,  which  now  are  less  rigorous. 

Spain  and  Portugal  had  long  been  strongholds  of  pro- 
tectionist ideas,  and  the  reductions  made  under  the  influence 
of  the  examples  of  other  countries  were  not  as  important  as 
elsewhere,  but  were  continued  to  a  later  date — thus  the  Spanish 
tariff  of  1882  made  several  reductions.  The  United  King- 
dom in  particular  was  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  the 
conventional  rates  in  consequence  of  its  supposed  unfair 
privileges  to  French  wines.  This  obstacle  has  fortunately 
been  removed,  and  since  1889  the  "most-favoured  nation" 
treatment  has  been  extended  to  British  imports  into  Spain. 
Portugal  had  yielded  the  same  point  some  years  earlier. 
But  though  this  particular  obstacle  has  been  removed,  the 
pressure  of  present  necessity  and  the  strong  protectionist 
sentiments  of  the  people  have  led  to  an  imitation  of  the  French 
policy.  Duties  have  been  considerably  raised,  and  the  older 
commercial  treaties  have  been  "denounced"  in  order  to 
escape  from  any  engagements  hindering  further  increases. 

Holland  and  Belgium  have  as  yet  adhered  to  the  system  of 
moderate  duties.  Next  to  England  they  may  claim  a  place  as 
free-trading  countries,  the  duties  on  manufactures  being  limited 
to  such  low  rates  as  5  %  or  1 0%,  a^  valorem.  Switzerland  is  also, 
comparatively  speaking,  liberal,  though  the  new  duties  of  1888 
show  some  serious  increases — cotton  yarns  pay  75%  over  the 
former  duty,  cotton  tissues  40°/^,  and  ready-made  silks  50°/^. 
The  protectionist  reaction  in  other  countries,  especially  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  is  the  avowed  reason  for  the  advances. 
The  Swiss  policy  is  thus  rather  "  fair-trade  "  than  protectionist 
in  its  motives ;  but  in  practice  the  result  is  the  same. 

It  is  thus  very  apparent  from  the  course  of  tariff  changes 
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during  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  general  movement  is  in 
the  direction  of  greater  restrictions  on  foreign  commerce. 
The  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  powers  have  felt  this 
influence.  Even  Sweden  and  Norway  have  tried  to  protect 
the  linen  and  iron  industries  in  the  face  of  the  obstacles 
that  those  manufactures  meet  through  the  absence  of  coal 
or  a  skilled  population.  The  general  conditions  that  have 
led  to  this  state  of  things  have  been  already  noticed,  and 
we  have  only  to  notice  some  further  circumstances  that  are 
not  quite  evident,  but  nevertheless  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  in  judging  of  the  effects  on  commerce. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  often  said  that  after  all  the  new 
tariffs  are  not  so  rigorous  as  those  prevaihng  before  i860, 
and  compare  very  favourably  with  the  almost  prohibitive 
duties  of  1850.  As  a  general  statement  the  assertion  is 
true,  though  in  some  cases  rates  are  now  higher  than  ever ; 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  position  of  international 
trade  is  better  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  A  new 
economic  system  has  been  created  in  the  intervening  period, 
on  which  even  lighter  duties  have  a  depressing  effect.  Com- 
mercial transactions  at  present  turn  on  the  attainment  of 
small  gains  on  each  exchange,  and  an  additional  duty  of 
57o  may  destroy  this  advantage  and  shut  out  the  particular 
branch  of  industry  from  a  former  market.  As  the  process 
of  exchange  is  necessarily  double,  and  involves  imports 
sufficient  to  balance  exports,  a  check  to  the  export  of  a 
product  leads  indirectly  to  a  reduction  of  imports  and  a 
smaller  volume  of  trade.  To  compute  the  total  loss  that 
the  tariffs  of  the  several  European  states  inflict  in  this 
way  is  impossible,  though  its  amount  is  beyond  question 
considerable. 

As  the  higher  economic  development  of  modern  times 
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increases  the  evil  of  high  protective  tariffs,  one  of  the  most 
salient  features  of  that  development  comes  to  act  in  allevia- 
tion of  the  evil.  The  barriers  that  high  duties  build  up  are 
speedily  broken  through  by  the  better  facilities  of  transport. 
Railways  and  steamships  have  reduced  the  charges  on 
exchange  more  than  recent  tariffs  have  increased  them ;  the 
obstacles  to  commerce  are  on  the  whole  diminished ;  and 
the  amount  of  trade  is  growing,  as  also  increasing  in  com- 
plexity and  variety.  The  losses  from  protective  duties  are 
not  thereby  removed,  their  pressure  is  only  diminished  or 
rather  disguised ;  but  in  their  absence  the  increase  of  trade 
would  be  greater  in  proportion  as  they  really  attain  their 
object. 

In  another  respect  such  restrictions  are  more  injurious  to 
commerce  than  ever.  Formerly  it  was  limited  to  articles  of 
high  value  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  and  these  were 
usually  confined  to  special  regions ;  the  consequence  was 
that  either  the  duties  were  purely  revenue  ones,  since  there 
was  no  competing  home  production,  or  they  were  altogether 
evaded  by  means  of  contraband  trade.  Now,  when  cheap 
and  bulky  articles  are  the  principal  materials  of  commerce, 
there  is  often  a  home  industry  of  more  or  less  importance, 
and  smuggling  on  an  extensive  scale  is  quite  impossible. 
Silks,  fine  cloth,  rare  wines,  and  spices  are  much  more 
easily  carried,  can  bear  heavier  duties,  and  may  be  concealed 
with  comparative  impunity.  Raw  cotton  and  wool,  corn, 
meat,  and  iron,  the  staples  of  modern  trade,  are  strongly 
contrasted  in  all  these  respects.  Taxation  at  apparently 
moderate  rates,  added  to  the  cost  of  transport,  is  almost 
prohibitive,  and  evasion  of  the  charge  is  hopeless.  These 
articles  are,  moreover,  either  auxiliary  in  the  production  of 
more  highly-wrought  articles,  or  form  the  necessaries  of  the 
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working  population ;  in  either  case  increase  in  their  cost  detri- 
mentally affects  industrial  development  by  reducing  profits, 
or,  still  worse,  lowering  the  labourer's  standard  of  living. 

Though  the  special  economic  circumstances  of  a  time  of 
transition  have  led  to  a  general  disregard  of  this  injurious 
operation,  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  future  it  will 
command  increasing  attention. 


CHAPTER  X. 


COLONIAL  AND   OTHER   TARIFFS. 

When  questions  of  international  commerce  first  came 
to  be  considered  in  a  scientific  spirit,  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  to  Europe.  Non-European  countries  had  long 
been  regarded  as  appendages  of  the  political  and  commercial 
system  that  had  been  developed  by  the  states  of  Europe. 
Colonial  policy  was  an  important  part  of  state-craft,  inas- 
much as  it  was  a  mode  of  increasing  national  power  and 
supplying  resources  for  warfare.  The  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies were  simply  passive  materials  to  be  manipulated 
for  that  end.  As  we  have  seen  (p.  45),  the  American 
War  of  Independence  gave  a  decisive  shock  to  this  part  of 
mercantilism,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  present  entirely 
different  situation.  The  change  was,  however,  only  brought 
about  by  degrees.  The  revolt  of  the  American  colonies 
of  Spain  (1809 — 1824)  overthrew  the  other  great  colonial 
empire  regulated  by  much  more  rigorous  methods  than 
could  possibly  be  employed  with  English  settlements.  In 
reorganizing  her  territories  after  the  creation  of  the  United 
States,  England  had  to  deal  with  possessions  conquered 
from  other  countries,  with  slave-holding  and  convict 
settlements.     Many  of  the  old  restrictions  on  trade  were 
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maintained,  but  under  the  new  circumstances  they  were 
favourable  rather  to  the  colonists,  or  at  least  the  owners  of 
colonial  land,  than  to  Great  Britain.  Such  colonial  products 
as  timber  and  sugar  received  special  treatment,  while  the 
competing  countries  had  to  pay  much  higher  duties.  The 
colonial  interest  was  as  strong  a  support  of  protection  as  the 
agricultural  interest  itself. 

The  triumph  of  free-trade  in  England  deprived  the 
colonies  of  this  questionable  privilege.  The  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  (1834)  seriously  affected  the  sugar-producing 
territories,  which  had  now  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
foreign  producers,  while  their  cheap  labour  was  removed. 
Still  more  important  was  the  complete  change  in  colonial 
policy  adopted  by  the  mother-country.  In  1840  the 
Canadian  troubles  were  settled  by  the  Union  Act,  under 
which  the  two  Canadas  became  a  single  province  with  a 
"responsible  Government" — i.e.  the  executive, as  in  England, 
held  office  by  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  elected  legis- 
lature. The  policy  of  this  measure,  which  has  been  well 
described  as  "  the  principal  event  in  our  modern  colonial 
history,"  was  extended  by  degrees  to  the  Australian  colonies 
between  1850 — 1860,  and  to  the  Cape  in  1872.  The  far- 
reaching  political  effects  thus  produced  do  not  concern  us 
here,  but  the  right  of  self-government  inevitably  carried  with 
it  the  right  to  raise  revenue  in  the  mode  that  appeared  best 
to  each  colonial  administration,  even  when  it  involved  the 
imposition  of  duties  on  British  products.  It  is  possible 
that  if  the  course  events  would  take  had  been  foreseen, 
arrangements  might  have  been  made  by  which  the  Home 
Government  would  have  retained  an  effective  control  ovei 
the  tariff  legislation  of  the  colonies,  though  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  would  have  been  highly  unpopular  and  likely 
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to  lead  to  disputes.  The  new  system  of  colonial  indepen- 
dence was  the  growth  of  circumstances,  and  accompanied 
by  a  very  general  belief  that  the  existing  relation  was  but 
a  resting-place  on  the  way  to  separation.  The  concession 
of  responsibility  for  internal  government  was  therefore 
hampered  by  no  restrictions  as  to  regulations  of  commerce 
(except  that  forbidding  the  imposition  of  discriminating 
duties  in  the  case  of  colonies  coming  under  English  com- 
mercial treaties).  Every  self-governing  colony  obtained  full 
power  over  its  own  commercial  policy.  At  first  the  system 
of  low  import  duties  solely  for  revenue  purposes  was  adopted. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  reason  for  any  other  course.  Manu- 
factures claiming  assistance  were  not  in  existence.  Great 
Britain  had  recently  become  converted  to  free-trade,  and  the 
cost  of  government  was  small.  In  the  natural  progress  of 
colonial  society  all  these  conditions  changed.  Immigration 
brought  in  a  large  number  of  artisans,  who  expected  to  find 
the  same  class  of  work  as  that  which  was  open  to  them  at 
home,  and  the  influx  of  capital  led  to  the  starting  of  various 
industries  that  were  not  disinclined  to  get  exclusive  control 
of  their  home  market.  The  United  States,  Canada's  most 
influential  neighbour,  and  regarded  all  the  world  over  as 
the  model  of  a  new  democratic  society,  passed  a  series  of 
severely  protective  measures  (chap,  vii.),  and  with  the 
extension  of  state  functions,  public  expenditure  increased 
rapidly  in  all  the  self-governing  colonies.  These  various 
causes  (together  with  the  influence  of  the  economic  theories 
to  be  presently  noticed)  have  in  most  cases  changed  the 
low  revenue  tarifl's,  mentioned  above,  into  much  more  com- 
plicated customs  systems,  with  varying,  though  in  no  case 
prohibitive,  duties  on  many  kinds  of  manufactured  goods. 
There  is,  moreover,  the  remarkable  fact  that  colonial  pro- 
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tectionism  has,  like  that  of  the  Continent,  gained  ground  in 
recent  years,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  the  economic 
conditions  are  altogether  different  in  the  two  cases. 
Nothing  but  very  deeply-rooted  forces  acting  over  a  wide 
area  can  account  for  this  agreement. 

Nevertheless,  these  general  causes  operated  in  special 
ways  in  the  different  colonies.  At  the  commencement  of 
her  self-governing  career,  Canada  (/.  e.  the  two  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario)  found  herself  in  difficulties,  owing 
to  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  United  States  on  her 
agricultural  exports.  As  usual,  "revenge  in  this  case 
naturally  dictated  retaliation,"  and  the  provincial  legislature 
was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  by  the  English  Government 
of  the  day  from  trying  the  effect  of  counter-restrictions. 
The  wiser  expedient  of  a  reciprocity  treaty,  by  which  mutual 
privileges  were  granted  to  both  parties,  was  employed 
in  1854.  The  Canadian  tariff  was  increased  in  1859  for 
revenue  purposes  to,  on  the  average,  2o7o>  imposed  on  the 
great  bulk  of  imported  manufactures.  This  increase  of 
duties,  together  with  the  effects  of  the  Civil  War  (186 1 — 1865) 
on  the  industry  of  the  United  States,  tended  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  manufactures.  The  reciprocity  agreement 
was  denounced  by  the  United  States  in  1865  on  the  ground 
that  it  allowed  of  Canadian  protection  while  it  precluded 
the  taxation  of  Canadian  raw  products  exported  to  the 
States.  The  Canadian  Dominion  (formed  in  1867)  lowered 
its  tariff  to  15%  in  1868.  The  great  industrial  depression 
of  1873  and  the  succeeding  years  was  heavily  felt  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Dominion.  They  complained  of 
American  competition,  while  they  were  shut  out  by  the 
very  high  tariff  of  the  war  period  (chap,  vii.)  from  sending 
goods  into    their    rivals'   territory.     The   advocates   of   a 
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"national "  policy  succeeded  in  passing  a  new  tariff  in  1879, 
by  which  duties  were  largely  raised.  The  several  yarns 
were  taxed  from  15%  to  25%,  besides,  in  the  case  of  cotton 
and  wool,  specific  duties  per  lb.  Tissues  paid  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  30%,  iron  Ss.  4d.  per  ton,  and  iron 
manufactures  up  to  35%,  earthenware,  glass,  and  leather 
manufactures  from  15°/^  to  30°/^.  Books,  paper  and  sta- 
tionery, and  such  household  articles  as  candles,  coal,  salt, 
and  soap,  were  also  placed  under  duty.  Nearly  every 
subsequent  year  has  seen  alterations,  mostly  increases  or 
inclusion  of  fresh  articles,  in  the  tariff.  In  1884  between 
600  and  700  articles  were  enumerated,  while  in  1885  nearly 
100  were  added.  The  American  method  of  combining 
specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  same  commodity  is 
followed — e.g.  carpets  paid  5^.  per  yard  and  coarser  woollen 
yarns  3f^.  per  lb.,  in  addition  to  20%,  ad  valorem.  Osten- 
sibly directed  against  the  United  States,  these  duties  really 
affected  English  trade  to  a  greater  extent.  Dutiable  goods 
from  Great  Britain  decreased  in  amount,  while  those  from 
the  United  States  increased  over  20°/^ ;  in  respect  to  duty- 
free commodities  the  change  was  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Though  the  Liberal  party,  which  has  always  been 
favourable  to  free-trade,  triumphed  at  the  election  of  1896, 
it  has  not  attempted  any  general  reversal  of  the  pro- 
tectionist policy  of  its  predecessors. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  growth  of  Imperialist  sentiment, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  mother  country,  it  succeeded  in 
introducing  the  method  of  a  preferential  tariff  for  British 
goods,  under  which  duties  will  be  257,,  lower  than  those 
imposed  on  foreign  products.  It  is  possible  that  a  like 
concession  might  be  arranged  with  the  Australasian  colonies, 
and  even  with  the  United  States,  if  equivalent  concession 
were  granted  to  Canada. 
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The  Australasian  colonies  were  not  affected  by  the  prox- 
imity of  a  powerful  state,  and  were  therefore  able  to  develop 
their  customs  arrangements  independently.  The  first  object 
to  be  attained  was  the  receipt  of  sufficient  revenue,  but  very 
soon  a  protectionist  sentiment  arose.  Its  influence  was  first 
seen  in  lower  duties  on  colonial  spirits  and  tobacco,  by 
which  the  home  producers  of  those  commodities  were 
favoured.  As  the  colonies  increased  in  population,  more 
decided  steps  towards  protection  were  made.  Various  rude 
manufactures,  likely  to  be  carried  on  even  in  a  new  country, 
were  subjected  to  import  duties,  or  a  general  rate  of  so  much 
per  cent,  was  imposed  on  all  imports  as  a  means  of  getting 
revenue,  but  necessarily  with  the  practical  effect  of  protection 
in  such  cases  as  those  mentioned.  It  is  impossible  and 
unnecessary  to  follow  the  many  changes  of  the  short-lived 
administrations  of  the  several  colonies,  but  some  of  the 
general  features  are  sufficiently  simple  and  instructive  for 
notice. 

In  i860  there  was  an  almost  complete  absence  of  duties 
on  imports;  beer,  spirits,  and  sugar  being  the  principal 
exceptions  to  this  rule  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Victorian 
tariff  was  quite  as  simple ;  so  were  those  of  South  Australia 
and  Queensland.  Western  Australia  had  a  general  rate  of 
77o  on  all  imports.  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  had  more 
complicated  duties,  but  still  very  low  ones.  By  1870  higher 
duties  were  established.  Victoria,  which  during  the  first 
years  of  its  existence  as  a  self-governing  colony  prided 
itself  on  its  free-trade  policy,  had  changed  its  system  (1865), 
and  was  levying  duties  of  10°/^  on  imports.  New  South 
Wales  had  selected  the  milder  rate  of  5%,  so  had  South 
Australia,  and  Queensland  had  advanced  to  7j%>  while 
Western  Australia  retained  its  former  7%  rate.     An  attempt 
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to  secure  uniformity  of  tariflfs  in  the  colonies  in  1863,  on 
the  basis  of  the  then  existing  Victorian  one,  failed  ;  so 
that  the  growth  of  the  rates  was  independent,  though  of 
course  the  example  of  the  leading  colonies  had  much 
influence  on  the  otliers. 

Five  years  later  New  South  Wales  had  abandoned  its 
general  ad  valorem  duties,  but  it  charged  sheet-iron  J[^2  per 
ton,  cheese  2^.,  and  herrings  \d.  per  lb.  Victoria  in  most 
cases  retained  its  10%  duties,  but  in  some  instances — e.g. 
yarns — had  a  specific  rate  instead ;  Southern  and  Western 
Australia  had  advanced  to  10%  duties;  while  Queensland 
had  lowered  hers  to  5%.  The  tariffs  of  1880  show  on  the 
whole  an  increase  over  those  of  1875.  Spun-yarns  and 
bagging  were  now  subject  to  specific  duties  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  Victorian  duty  on  yarns  was  increased  i5o7o 
(from  4J.  dd.  to  11^.  3^.);  the  10%  rates  had  become 
20%.  Western  Australia  had  put  25%  on  to  its  general 
rate,  which  was  i2j%.  South  Australia  had  made  its  duties 
specific;  Queensland  still  retained  5%  as  the  general  rate; 
the  New  Zealand  tariff  had  risen  to  15%  as  the  usual 
standard,  with  some  25%  duties  and  specific  charges  on 
spirits  and  wines. 

Victoria  has  made  several  later  increases  in  its  duties, 
and  Queensland  in  1886  raised  its  scale  to  7j%,  and  later 
that  on  yarns  and  clothes  to  15%.  The  Tasmanian  range 
of  duties  is  from  12^%  to  20%.  New  Zealand  has  now 
20%  as  its  most  common  rate,  with  several  duties  of  25%. 

It  thus  is  evident  that,  with  the  exception  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  colonies  of  Australasia  are  all  moving  towards 
more  rigorous  protection,  or  at  all  events  higher  duties 
advocated  on  what  are  admittedly  protectionist  principles. 

The  only  other  self-governing  colony,  the  Cape,  has  also 
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raised  its  duties.  The  year  1872  was  the  date  at  which 
responsible  government  was  introduced.  The  previous  duties 
of  7j%  were  raised  first  to  10%,  then  in  1884  to  iii%; 
for  many  articles  a  further  increase  to  15%  was  made,  but 
speedily  reduced  to  12%,  with  some  articles  at  only  10%. 

The  greatest  English  dependency,  India,  follows  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  ruling  state.  Since  1882,  when  the 
import  duties  on  cotton  goods  were  removed,  there  has  been 
pure  free-trade  in  practice.  The  result  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
growth  of  Indian  trade.  Between  1875  and  1896  the  im- 
ports have  risen  from  ;;f  44,363,160  to  ;£^89,3oo,399,  and  the 
exports  from  ;^57, 984,549  to  ;;^io8,92 1,849 — ^•^-  speaking 
broadly,  the  imports  have  doubled  and  the  exports  increased 
over  85%  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years.  The  tariff  systems  of 
the  Crown  colonies  are  more  intricate  than  that  of  India. 
Ad  valorem  duties  are  levied  in  Ceylon  and  most  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  but  they  are  in  practice  revenue  duties, 
since  there  are  no  manufactures  to  be  protected.  Duties 
of  4%  as  in  Trinidad,  6J%  as  in  Ceylon,  or  even  i2j%  in 
Jamaica,  are  not  serious  hindrances  to  commerce.  The 
duties  on  food-products,  though  they  press  heavily  on  the 
poorer  labourers,  do  not  effect  much  diversion  of  trade. 

Another  feature  of  colonial  tariffs  is  the  employment  of 
export  duties.  The  tendency  of  protectionist  doctrines  is 
against  the  employment  of  this  form  of  impost,  as  it  checks 
the  growth  of  exports ;  it  is  therefore  chiefly  in  the  Crown 
colonies  that  we  find  duties  on  exported  rice,  sugar,  rum, 
and  coffee ;  they  are  regarded  as  being  really  a  charge  on 
the  land  that  produces  the  taxed  articles,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  must  hinder  commerce,  though  their  low  amount 
prevents  the  effect  being  serious.  The  tariffs  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies  are,  it  appears   from  the  facts  that  we 
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have  stated,  increasing  in  amount  and  in  complication 
since  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  simple  statement,  "no 
duties  on  imports,"  or  "  so  much  per  cent,"  described  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  position  of  most  of  the  colonies. 
Now  an  index  is  required  for  each  of  the  larger  colonies ; 
that  to  the  Canadian  tariff  of  1888  fills  250  octavo  pages, 
and  includes  863  articles,  ranging  from  "absinthe"  to 
"  white  zinc."  Even  this  does  not  sufficiently  show  the 
difficulty  of  interpretation.  The  grades  of  commodities  are 
not  the  same  in  all  cases,  and  the  rate  of  duty  often  depends 
on  the  use  to  which  the  article  is  to  be  put,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  intention  of  the  parties  import- 
ing. The  frequent  changes  in  the  rates  and  classification 
are  a  further  trouble.  Commodities  are  placed  on  the  free- 
list  or  brought  under  duty  according  as  the  producers'  or 
consumers'  interest  is  at  the  moment  the  strongest.  All 
these  evils  are  the  direct  and  unavoidable  consequence  of 
the  development  of  a  policy  of  protection,  and  they  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  weighing  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

Still,  when  fairly  considered,  colonial  tariffs  do  not  offer 
the  same  obstacle  to  trade  as  continental  ones.  In  new 
countries  the  principal  industries  are  those  engaged  in 
turning  out  food  and  raw  materials,  and  these  primary 
employments  possess  such  natural  advantages  that  manu- 
facturers can  hardly  hope  for  much  success  in  the  competition 
with  them.  Corn,  meat,  timber,  wool,  cotton,  and  minerals 
must  be  the  chief  exports,  and  they  must  be  paid  for  in  the 
more  finished  products  of  older  countries.  Protective  duties 
may  hamper  but  cannot  destroy  this  natural  circle  of  ex- 
change, and  will  generally  tend  to  lower  the  gains  that  the 
territory  employing  them  will  obtain  from  its  foreign  trade. 
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They  may  not  be,  and  are  not,  an  economical  mode  of 
raising  revenue,  but  where  the  community  is  as  prosperous 
as  a  tolerably  well-governed  colony  generally  is,  the  loss  by 
waste  of  this  kind  is  not  much  felt.  In  any  case,  the  effect 
is  rather  seen  in  a  check  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
colonial  populations  rather  than  in  any  stimulus  to  in- 
dustries that  would  rival  the  staple  products  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Discussions  of  commercial  policy  and  history  too  fre- 
quently ignore  the  Spanish-American  countries.  A  very 
large  body  of  trade  is  carried  on  by  Great  Britain  with  South 
America  and  Mexico.  The  figures  for  1889  show  that 
British  exports  to  those  countries  were,  in  round  numbers, 
;^29,4oo,ooo ;  the  imports  thence,  though  much  less,  reached 
the  respectable  sum  of  ;!^  14, 3  5 0,000,  giving  a  total  of 
;^43,75o,ooo.  Nevertheless,  the  tariffs  of  most  American 
states  are  far  more  severe  than  those  of  the  British  colonies. 
Mexico  is  declared  by  Mr.  Wells  to  possess  the  highest 
rates  of  duties  in  the  world,  over  100%  being  a  common 
duty  for  the  protection  of  the  feeble  native  manufactures. 
Till  very  lately  each  province  had  its  additional  customs, 
and  the  Custom  House  regulations  and  formalities  were 
another  considerable  check  to  trade. 

Brazil  has  followed  the  same  policy.  Ad  valorem  duties 
of  40%  have  been  raised  to  60%  and  65%.  Forty-eight 
per  cent,  is  a  comparatively  low  rate.  There  are  besides 
numerous  high  specific  duties. 

The  Argentine  Republic,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela 
follow  the  system  of  the  United  States  *'  Walker  tariff"  of 
1846  (p.  73),  and  group  commodities  in  large  categories  or 
schedules,  the  articles  enumerated  in  each  paying  a  uniform 
duty.     Forty-five   per    cent,   is   the   highest  for  imported 
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manufactures  in  the  first-mentioned  country,  and  25%  is 
the  rate  for  otherwise  unenumerated  goods.  Uruguay  puts 
47%  on  ready-made  clothing,  31%  on  cotton  tissues,  and 
20%  on  iron.  Peru  has  40%  on  all  textile  fabrics,  and 
45%  ori  ready-made  clothing.  The  Venezuelan  duties  are 
specific,  and  vary  from  \d.  to  165.  per  kilogramme. 

Colombia  imposes  a  specific  duty  on  each  separate  article 
mentioned,  while  Chili  has  for  the  most  part  dd  valorem 
duties  ranging  from  15%  to  35%.  These  scales  of  duty 
are  much  higher  than  the  rates  prevalent  in  Australasia, 
and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  check  imports,  at  least  from 
Great  Britain.  A  partial  explanation  of  this  fact  is  found 
in  the  absence  of  productive  manufacturing  industries  and 
in  the  lower  cost  of  carriage  to  the  ports.  If  the  duty  on 
goods  to  Buenos  Ayres  is  higher  than  on  those  to  Melbourne 
the  freight  is  less,  and  the  home  supply  is  less  capable  of 
meeting  demands.  Moreover,  the  rigorous  fiscal  system  is 
in  keeping  with  the  defective  monetary  and  commercial 
organization  of  the  countries,  so  that  the  trader  is  prepared 
to  encounter  high  duties  as  well  as  depreciated  currency 
and  inefficient  police  and  justice.  The  tariffs  are  not,  it 
may  be  remarked,  based  on  any  consistent  protectionist 
theory ;  they  are  rather  the  outcome  of  the  need  of  revenue 
and  ignorance  as  to  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  it 
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THE   MODERN   PROTECTIONIST   THEORY. 

One  lesson  that  the  study  of  commercial  policy  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  teaches  with  the  utmost 
plainness  is  the  dependence  of  the  particular  trade  regulations 
adopted  by  any  community  rather  on  the  existing  social 
conditions  and  the  interests  of  the  strongest  classes,  than  on 
any  precise  theoretical  doctrines.  It  is  not  by  reason  of 
special  enlightenment  that  Manchester  and  Bordeaux  have 
favoured  free-trade,  nor  is  it  pure  want  of  intelligence  that 
has  made  Philadelphia  and  Melbourne  strongholds  of  pro- 
tection. The  great  exporting  industries  everywhere  naturally 
and  reasonably  desire  an  extension  of  their  market,  while 
districts  that  possess  special  advantages  over  their  country- 
men, though  not  over  foreigners,  in  certain  forms  of  pro- 
duction as  naturally  though  not  so  reasonably  strive  to  1 
retain  the  benefits  of  this  superiority. 

But  though  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  regard  trade 
policy  as  the  direct  product  of  theory,  there  is  an  inevitable 
connexion  between  them.  A  restrictive  commercial  system 
is  certain  to  have  a  theory  of  protection  as  its  counterpart, 
and  a  free-trade  policy  will  be  accompanied  by  an  appropriate 
doctrine.    The  function  of  science  is,  no  doubt,  confined  to 
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determining  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions ;  an 
absurdity  does  not  cease  to  be  such,  merely  because 
powerful  classes  or  even  whole  nations  accept  it  as  true. 
The  social  sciences  are  in  this  respect  somewhat  exceptionally 
placed.  Dealing  as  they  do  with  problems  in  which  senti- 
ments and  beliefs  are  often  the  most  powerful  factor,  they 
must  take  account  of  mistaken  views  and  prejudices,  since 
these  errors  actually  affect  the  object  of  study.  Thus  pro- 
tection, be  it  ever  justifiable  or  not,  is  an  existing  fact ;  and 
has  the  same  claim  to  full  and  careful  examination  as  any 
other  fact — say  inconvertible  paper  currency  or  usury  laws — 
both  of  which  have  often  been  the  product  of  erroneous 
beliefs  as  to  the  means  of  promoting  social  welfare. 

Economists  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  been  a  little  back- 
ward in  this  part  of  their  work.  Of  hostile  criticism  and 
exposure  of  fallacies  there  has  been  enough,  if  not  more  than 
enough.  Exposition  of  the  protectionist  standpoint  and 
elucidation  of  its  basis,  though  at  present  more  needed, 
are  not  so  easiiy  obtainable. 

To  understand  the  position  taken  up  by  the  modern 
opponents  of  free-trade,  it  is  above  all  essential  to  recognize 
that  the  key-note  of  their  system  is  nationalitv.  The 
advocates  of  protection  with  wearisome  repetition  set  up 
their  plan  as  national,  and  contrast  it  with  what  they  deem 
to  be  the  cosmopolitanism  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  disciples. 
The  claims  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  are  accentuated,  and 
regarded  as  far  more  important  than  those  of  the  individual 
or  the  world  at  large.  How  perfectly  this  attitude  harmonizes 
with  the  actual  policy  of  European,  and  indeed  of  all  protec- 
tionist states,  is  apparent.  A  particular  industry  is  suffering 
under  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition — i.  e.  a  national 
interest  is  affected.     The  state  then  steps  in  to  protect  it 
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against  the  danger  by  imposing  additional  duties  on  the 
foreign  product,  the  loss  to  individual  consumers  and  to  the 
world  as  a  whole  being  disregarded  as  unimportant. 

Thus  regarded,  the  policy  would  appear  to  be  nothing  but 
the  old  mercantile  and  pre-mercantile  methods  continued  in 
modern  times  under  a  new  name.  Without  denying  the 
portion  of  truth  contained  in  this  statement,  we  would  prefer 
to  dwell  on  the  noteworthy  differences  in  general  statement 
and  in  special  arguments  between  the  older  and  the  now 
prevalent  systems.  Those  differences  may  be  said  to  be  the 
outcome  of  economic  discussion  and  criticism.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  no  serious  question  had 
arisen  respecting  the  regulation  of  industry  and  commerce 
by  the  state.  Particular  measures  might  be  opposed  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  but  the  broad  argument  against 
restraints  on  commercial  activity  was  entirely  unknown.  The 
situation  is  now  completely  changed ;  for  the  last  hundred 
years  the  advocate  of  protection  has  had  to  state  his  case 
with  constant  reference  and  attention  to  the  free-trade  argu- 
ment. One  consequence  has  been  that  an  unduly  large  part 
of  protectionist  works  is  occupied  by  attacks  on  certain  views 
of  Adam  Smith  or  of  his  successors.  Either  particular  parts 
of  the  economic  theory  of  foreign  trade  are  employed,  or  the 
plea  of  exceptional  circumstances  is  put  forward  as  invali- 
dating the  general  conclusion  in  favour  of  liberty.  The 
usual  appeals  to  "  practice  "  against  "  theory  "  are  due  to  the 
same  cause.  A  feeling  that  economic  science  furnishes  on 
the  whole  a  basis  for  free-trade  is  widely  prevalent  amongst 
protectionists,  who  prefer  to  abandon  the  science  rather 
than  accept  what  they  think  is  its  legitimate  result. 

The  restrictive  system,  as  we  might  expect,  has  a  distinctive 
colour,  according  to  the  country  in  which  it  is  expounded. 
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It  would  be  strange  if  a  policy  claiming  to  be  specially  suited 
for  a  particular  nation  did  not  bear  some  mark  of  that 
nation's  peculiarities.  American  protectionism  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  that  professed  in  Germany,  and  the  latter  again 
differs  from  the  position  of  French  or  Italian  protectionists. 
There  is,  however,  a  general  similarity  that  is  far  more 
important  than  any  special  divergences,  and  bears  witness  to 
the  fundamental  unity  of  the  forces  that  have  produced  the 
restrictive  policy  and  belief.  Local  conditions  lead  to  the 
elaboration  of  particular  lines  of  argument,  and  to  emphasis 
on  special  points,  but  the  case  for  protection  admits  of  being 
reduced  to  general  forms,  which  are  reproduced  under  the 
most  apparently  diverse  circumstances. 

The  earliest  advocacy  of  protection,  as  distinct  from  the 
mercantile  doctrine,  is  probably  contained  in  the  Report  on 
Manufactures  (1791)  of  the  great  American  statesman, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  which,  we  are  told  by  so  hostile  a 
critic  as  Professor  Sumner,  "is  the  best  statement  of  the 
protectionist  argument  ever  made."  Most  of  the  pleas 
used  by  Hamilton  have  been  the  strong  points  of  the  later 
protectionist  schools.  One  ground  urged  by  him  in  favour 
of  protection  was  its  adoption  by  other  nations.  "  If  the 
system  of  perfect  liberty  to  industry  and  commerce  were 
the  prevailing  system  of  nations,  the  arguments  which  dis- 
suade a  country  in  the  predicament  of  the  United  States 
from  the  zealous  pursuit  of  manufactures  would  doubtless 
have  great  force  ....  but  the  system  which  has  been 
mentioned  is  far  from  characterizing  the  general  policy  of 
nations.  In  such  a  position  of  things  the  United  States 
cannot  exchange  with  Europe  on  equal  terms."  There  is 
here  a  distinct  statement  of  the  reciprocity  or  "  fair-trade  " 
view,  which  regards  freedom  of  trade  as  only  serviceable  V 
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when  it  is  granted  by  both  the  trading  countries.  As  this 
is  a  very  precarious  basis  for  a  policy  of  protection,  since  it 
ceases  in  respect  to  commerce  with  free-trade  countries, 
Hamilton  proceeds  to  develop  other  reasons  for  the  system 
of  restriction.  To  those  who  maintained  that  manufactures 
would  arise  under  the  normal  action  of  individual  interest, 
he  answers  that  the  initial  efforts  in  this  direction  will  be 
hindered  by  "  the  fear  of  want  of  success  in  untried  enter- 
prises, the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  first  essays,  and  the  ...  . 
artificial  encouragements  with  which  foreign  nations  second 
the  exertions  of  their  own  citizens ; "  thus  anticipating  the 
/  "Jnfant  industry  "  argument  familiar  to  readers  of  J.  S.  Mill's 
Political  Economy^  and  believed  by  most  of  them  to  have 
originated  with  him.  The  advantages  which  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  would  bestow  are  next  exhibited. 
They  are — First,  the  diversification  of  industry,  allowing  of^*» 
greater  division  of  labour,  and  "  affording  greater  scope  for 
the  diversity  of  talents."  This  plea,  which  made  for  manu- 
factures in  a  new  country  like  the  United  States  at  that 
time,  would  equally  apply  to  agriculture  in  an  old  nation 
such  as  England.  A  second  argument  is  discovered  in  the 
^ntpmgnt  that  additinnfll  pmplnympnt  will  he  given  to  thnsft 
r  not  at  present  in  the  business,  a  contention  that  has  even 
now  more  popularity  than  any  other  of  the  protectionist  pleas. 
y  Third  comes  the  effect  of  protection  in  encouraging  immi- 
^  gration,  by  securing  new  and  profitable  forms  of  employment. 
a  point  of  considerable  theoretical  and  practical  interest. 
Fourthly,  the  benefit  of  a  mpre  certain  and  steadv  market  is 
ascribed  to  the  protective  system,  which  thereby  saves  the  cost 
involved  in  the  transport  of  goods.  Since  Hamilton's  time 
the  advantage  of  reserving  the  home  market  to  native  pro- 
ducers has  been  repeated  on  innumerable  occasions  by  the 
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upholders  of  the  system  he  favoured.  Lastly,  he  argues  that 
y  protection,  instead  of  raising,  actually  lowers  prices  by  the 
*  home  competition  that  it  calls  into  bein^,  and  is  thus  free  from 
the  charge  so  often  brought  against  it  of  creating  monopolies. 

From  this  very  careful  statement  of  the  case  for  protection, 
Hamilton  passes  on  to  consider  the  mechanism  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  manner  that  shows  most  clearly  the  connexion 
of  his  views  with  the  mercantile  system.  The  various 
expedients  that  we  have  seen  in  action  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  (chap,  iv.)  are  enumerated,  and 
their  relative  efficacy  considered.  Duties  on  imports, 
bounties,  premiums,  drawbacks,  prohibition  of  exports  useful 
for  industry,  all  figure  in  the  list,  but  are  tested  with  refer- 
ence to  their  effect  on  industry  rather  than  on  the  influx  of 
money.  Since  Hamilton  was,  as  Mr.  Bourne  has  shown, 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  his  position  being  the  outcome  of  the 
attacks  on  the  mercantile  theory  contained  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  Report  on  Manufactures 
is  thus  a  restatement  of  what  its  writer  regards  as  the 
essential  truths  of  the  restrictive  system,  separated  from  the 
errors  that  had  furnished  a  plausible  ground  of  assault  on  it. 

The  importance  of  Hamilton's  views  does  not  rest  simply 
on  the  effect  that  they  produced  on  American  policy,  nor  on 
the  deservedly  great  reputation  of  their  author.  They  have 
with  good  reason  been  regarded  as  the  source  from  which 
the  two  most  prominent  advocates  of  protection  in  the 
present  century — each  of  whom  has  succeeded  in  creating 
a  following — derived  their  inspiration.  List  and  Carey 
have  each  added  to  and  expanded  particular  parts  of  the 
protectionist  argument,  but  the  basis  of  their  pleas  is  to  be 
found  in  Hamilton's  Report, 
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The  career  of  the  former — List — was  essentially  that  of  an 
"agitator."  In  his  restless  activity  and  unhappy  end  he  re- 
calls Lassalle,  the  socialist  apostle ;  in  his  persistent  advocacy 
of  a  particular  line  of  commercial  and  national  policy,  he 
suggests  the  greater  and  more  honourable  name  of  Cobden. 
Born  in  Suabia  in  1789,  he  entered  at  an  early  age  into 
the  civil  service  of  his  native  state ;  he  soon,  however,  came 
in  contact  with  the  authorities,  and  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  published  (in 
1828)  a  plea  for  protection,  under  the  title  of  A  New  System 
of  Political  Economy.  Returning  to  Germany  in  1832,  he 
became  a  leader  of  the  protectionist  party,  and  prepared  his 
National  System  of  Political  Economy  that  has  so  profoundly 
influenced  German  commercial  policy.  He  died  by  his  own 
hand  in  1846. 

The  system  advocated  by  List  contains  the  leading  ideas 
that  have  influenced  continental,  American,  and  colonial 
statesmen  in  adopting  the  tariff  systems  whose  history  we 
have  traced  (chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  x.).  Starting  with  the  con- 
ception that  society  passes  through  a  series  of  stages,  each 
of  which  is  an  advance  on  the  preceding  ones,  List  holds 
that  the  state  or  governing  power  can  facilitate  the  pro- 
cess of  transition.  Omitting  the  earlier  stages  of  hunting 
and  pastoral  life,  there  are  the  two  distinct  conditions  of 
(i)  agriculture  pure  and  simple,  and  (2)  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  combined.  It  is,  or  should 
be,  the  aim  of  the  statesman  to  bring  his  country  as  soon  as 
possible  into  the  second.  Some  countries  are  so  backward 
that  this  development  is  at  present  hopeless  for  them ;  others 
have  already  reached  it.  For  either  of  these  the  protective 
system  is  not  desirable.  Free-trade,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
best  policy,   as   by  it  the  undeveloped  countries   obtain 
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manufactures  that  they  cannot  produce  themselves,  while 
manufacturing  nations  gain  a  wider  market  for  their  products. 
There  is,  however,  a  third  group  of  nations  with  prosperous 
agriculture,  and  ripe  for  the  manufacturing  stage.  To  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  transition,  protective  duties  are 
needed.  List  believed  that  the  two  nations  in  which  he 
was  more  particularly  interested — Germany  and  the  United 
States — were  in  this  situation.  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  beyond  the  need  of  such  expedients,  and  in  her  case 
the  maintenance  of  protection  was,  he  thought,  a  mistake 
due  to  the  stupidity  of  the  English  governing  class.  The 
"industrial  protective  system"  thus  appears  as  an  agency 
to  be  applied  at  a  special  period  in  a  nation's  growth ;  it  is 
at  that  stage  indispensably  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of 
national  welfare.  In  corroboration  of  his  opinion,  List 
makes  a  persuasive  appeal  to  history,  as  showing  that  manu- 
facturing industry  has  always  needed  protection  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  its  successful  development.  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Spain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  are  in  turn  brought  forward  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
position that "  nations  ....  can  without  inconsistency,  and 
should,  change  their  system  in  proportion  as  they  advance. 
At  first,  by  free-trade  with  nations  of  higher  culture,  they 
emerge  from  barbarism  and  improve  their  agriculture ;  then 
by  means  of  restrictions  they  give  an  impulse  to  manufactures 
....  then  finally,  by  a  gradual  return  to  the  principle  of 
free-trade  ....  they  maintain  the  supremacy  which  they 
have  acquired."  The  effect  of  this  argument  from  past 
experience  has  been  considerable,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  on  the  Continent. 

Besides  the  general  statement  and  its  supposed  historical 
justification,  List  employs  several  theoretical  arguments  in 
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support  of  protection.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  based 
on  the  theory  of  "  productive  powers."  Adam  Smith  and 
his  successors — "the  School,"  as  he  calls  them — confine 
their  attention  to  actual  values,  or,  in  other  words,  to  existing 
products ;  they  disregard  the  capacity  to  produce  those 
values.  Complete  commercial  freedom  may  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  value  at  a  given  time,  but  a  wise 
restrictive  policy  will  increase  the  prsduetion  of  wealth  in 
the  future;  present  loss  will  in  this  way  be  more  than 
recompensed  by  subsequent  gain.  The  use  of  protection 
is  substantially  a  national  apprenticeship,  and  should  be 
judged  in  that  light. 

"The  School" — to  adopt  List's  phrase — is  guilty  of  other 
errors;  it  deliberately  confounds  individual  with  national 
interest.  Unrestricted  exchange  is  perhaps  for  the 
immediate  advantage  of  the  exchanging  parties,  but  the 
transaction  that  benefits  the  individual  Frenchman  and 
German  may  not  benefit,  but  rather  injure  France  or 
Germany.  The  American  purchaser  of  imported  manu- 
factures, to  take  another  instance,  may  profit,  though  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  United  States  suffer  by  the  check 
to  their  development  that  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods 
causes. 

Again,  Adam  Smith  and  the  economists  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  full  significance  of  their  favourite  doctrine  of 
division  of  labour.  They  neglect  the  increased  interchange 
that  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  in  a  hitherto  purely 
agricultural  district  brings  into  being.  The  creation  of  a 
"  home  market "  saves  the  cost  of  transport,  and  the 
increased  competition  of  the  new  industries  lowers  prices. 

These  erroneous  doctrines  are,  in  List's  opinion,  the 
result  partly  of  the  cosmopolitanism  which  is  the  character- 
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istic  alike  of  the  Economistes^  of  Adam  Smith,  and  of  his 
French  and  English  disciples,  partly  of  their  materialistic 
view  of  economic  life,  and  partly  also  of  their  undue 
individualism^  which  paid  no  attention  to  the  existence  of 
nations,  and  limited  unduly  the  functions  of  government. 

The  main  contrivance  by  which  full  industrial  develop- 
ment is  to  be  secured,  is  the  application  of  protective  import 
duties,  varying  in  amount  with  circumstances  and  confined 
to  manufactures,  agricultural  products  and  raw  materials 
being  altogether  exempt.  The  other  expedients  are  indeed 
noticed,  but  receive  a  very  subordinate  place. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  List's  doctrines  are 
a  development  of  those  of  Hamilton,  modified  by  the 
national  tendency  to  abstract  speculation.  The  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures  is  the  common  aim ;  the  advantages 
to  be  realized  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  them  are 
similarly  conceived.  The  chief  difference  is  the  greater 
elaboration  that  List  has  bestowed  on  his  work,  and  the  use 
of  history  as  affording  confirmation  of  his  assertions. 

All  that  is  really  suggestive  and  powerful  in  protectionist 
theory  can  be  traced  back  to  Hamilton  and  List,  but  before 
examining  the  doctrines  in  detail,  some  other  expositions 
claim  our  notice.  That  of  greatest  practical  weight  is  found 
in  the  writings  of  H.  C.  Carey,  who  for  many  years  carried 
on  a  vigorous  protectionist  propaganda.  Commencing  his 
career  as  a  free-trader,  he  declared  himself  to  have  been 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  interference  with  exchange  in 
order  to  shake  off  the  commercial  domination  of  England. 
"  British  free-trade "  was  in  reality  the  continuance  of  the 
old  colonial  system.  Their  greater  capital  and  ciieap 
labour  enabled  the  manufacturers  of  England  to  retain  the 
supremacy  that  protection  had  originally  given  them.     The 
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remedy,  and  the  only  way  of  reaching  true  free-trade,  was  by 
a  vigorous  use  of  protection  until  native  industries  were 
strong  enough  to  meet  their  foreign  competitors  on  equal 
terms. 

The  importance  of  the  home  market,  the  advantage  that 
agriculturists  gain  by  the  proximity  of  manufactures,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  diversity  of  industry  for  a  complete  national 
life,  are  dwelt  on  by  Carey,  as  previously  by  Hamilton  and 
List.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  anything  very  original 
in  his  views,  which  are  wrapped  up  in  a  mass  of  declama- 
tion admirably  adapted  to  stir  up  the  national  prejudices  of 
his  readers.  But  his  influence  in  creating  a  so-called 
school  of  economists,  and  thus  giving  a  quasi-scientific 
colour  to  the  protectionist  cause,  is  undeniable,  and  should 
receive  due  recognition.  Like  List,  he  was  rather  fitted 
for  popular  advocacy  of  doctrines  that  excited  his  feel- 
ings than  for  calm  discussion  of  the  economic  problem 
of  exchange  in  its  effects  on  the  individual  and  on 
society. 

Germany  and  America  have  been  the  centres  where  the 
theory  of  protection  has  been  most  remarkably  developed, 
and  in  those  countries  List  and  Carey  are  by  far  the  most 
influential  representatives  of  the  policy.  Their  followers 
are  indeed  numerous.  Each  election  campaign  in  the 
United  States  brings  out  an  abundant  crop  of  works 
establishing  to  the  writers'  satisfaction  that  protection  is  the 
mainstay  of  American  industry.  The  same  thing  on  a 
smaller  scale  was  noticeable  when  the  German  tariff  of 
1879  (p.  98)  was  under  discussion.  The  subject  in  its 
commonplace  aspects  has  been  indeed,  in  vulgar  phrase, 
"  threshed  out,"  without  the  addition  of  much  that  could 
strengthen  or  elucidate  the  position  which  we  have  been 
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considering.  Some  special  arguments  have,  however,  been 
added  which  are  in  complete  accordance  with  the  general 
view  that  we  have  taken  of  the  growth  of  protectionist 
theory.  Just  as  Hamilton,  List,  and  Carey  are,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  seeking  to  repair  the  breaches  in  the 
mercantile  system  by  what  they  deem  more  durable 
material,  so  are  the  protectionist  theories  of  Cournot,  Bowen, 
and  others  adjusted  to  meet  the  theory  of  international  trade 
as  taught  by  Ricardo  and  J.  S.  Mill. 

The  doctrine  that  exchange  always  gives  a  surplus  of 
advantage  to  be  divided  in  some  proportion  between  the 
exchangers  is  so  fatal  to  protection,  that  its  champions  are 
compelled  to  endeavour  to  weaken  its  force,  a  process 
usually  attempted  by  summoning  up  some  supposed  case 
in  which  this  result  is  not  reached.  These  arguments  at 
their  best  are  not  so  much  a  defence  of  protection  as  a 
system,  as  pleas  for  exceptional  treatment  under  peculiar 
conditions,  for  which  reason  we  may  reserve  their  consider- 
ation for  a  more  suitable  place. 

Quite  different  is  the  situation  of  some  later  phases  of 
the  protectionist  movement  that  have  hardly  as  yet 
developed  an  adequate  theory,  but  which  illustrate 
the  influence  of  actual  policy  upon  economic  doctrines, 
as  also  the  tendency  to  increased  rigour  of  applica- 
tion that  a  protective  system  engenders.  The  causes 
already  described  (chap,  ix.)  that  have  led  to  the  con- 
tinental reaction  against  the  Uberal  policy  of  i860 — 1870, 
have  produced  what  has  not  inaptly  been  called  the 
"  system  of  solid  protection."  Agriculture  and  manufactures 
have  both  been  affected  by  far-reaching  economic  changes, 
and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  has  forced  legislators  to 
erect  barriers  at  once  against  American  corn  and  meat,  and 
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against  British  manufactures.  This  system,  in  its  essence 
less  reasonable  than  the  system  of  protection  to  manu- 
factures simply,  is  nevertheless  fer  more  popular  in  Europe. 
The  agricultural  interest  is  as  determined  to  secure  the  aid 
of  duties  as  the  manufacturing  one.  Whether  this  policy 
will  survive  the  temporary  conditions  that  have  brought  it 
into  being  is  doubtful,  though  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
English  and  French  protective  systems  were  reformed  in  the 
present  century  suggests  the  belief  that  it  will. 

Very  different  circumstances  have  had  a  curiously  similar 
effect  in  the  United  States.  The  increases  of  duties  and 
the  criticisms  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  are  the 
reasons  for  the  bolder  position  taken  up  by  the  extreme 
protectionist  party,  who  regard  foreign  trade  as  an  evil 
wherever  it  competes  with  home  production.  The  pro- 
tective tariff,  with  its  latest  exaggerations,  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  American  civilization  is  distinct  and  separate 
from  that  of  the  world.  Its  higher  standard  of  comfort 
can,  it  is  said,  be  preserved  only  by  complete  exclusion  of 
any  foreign  products  that  can  compete  with  native  labour. 
This  policy  of  raising  a  *'  Chinese  wall "  around  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  has  received  far  more  support  than 
would  at  first  sight  appear  possible,  and  its  application 
undoubtedly  involves  the  employment  of  protection  with 
respect  to  all  forms  of  industry. 

Colonial  protectionist  doctrines  do  not  need  any  special 
discussion.  So  far  as  they  are  not  confined  to  appeals  to 
experience  and  the  comparative  statistics  of  free-trading 
and  protectionist  communities,  they  do  not  get  beyond  a 
repetition  of  the  arguments  already  noticed.  The  need  of 
encouragement  to  new  industries,  the  advantages  of  manu- 
factures to  the   agriculturists  themselves,  and  the  special 
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value  of  the  "  home  market,"  are  the  pleas  in  Australasia 
and  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  the  protectionist  theories  of  the  present 
century  helps  to  explain  their  nature  and  real  origin.  In 
all  countries  we  see  that  the  main  idea  of  their  upholders 
is  to  secure  national  development.  Wherever  we  turn — the 
United  States,  Germany,  Russia,  or  the  colonies — it  is  the 
same.  To  create  new  industries,  to  place  those  struggling 
into  existence  on  a  firmer  basis,  to  secure  employment  for 
labour,  and  to  increase  population  and  wealth,  such  are,  in 
every  case,  the  objects  aimed  at.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to 
the  particular  objects  of  encouragement — the  followers  of 
List  are  as  much  opposed  to  duties  on  food  and  raw 
materials  as  the  absolute  free-trader — but  the  end  to  be 
realized  and  the  general  agency  to  be  employed  are 
conceived  in  the  same  way. 

Another  common  characteristic  of  the  theories  under 
consideration  is  their  rejection  of  the  doctrines  popularly 
known  in  England  as  "political  economy."  In  their  cruder 
forms  they  reject  altogether  the  use  of  general  principles,  and 
prefer  to  rely  on  the  practical  wisdom  of  men;  in  their 
more  refined  developments  they  take  advantage  of  the 
many  diflftculties  and  complications  that  such  a  subject  as 
foreign  trade  undoubtedly  presents.  The  free-trade  argu- 
ment stated  by  Adam  Smith  is  essentially  an  appeal  to  the 
broad  and  general  advantages  of  liberty  admirably  adapted 
to  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Still  further  popular- 
ized, as  e.  g.  by  Bastiat  and  the  free-traders  of  England  and 
America,  it  failed  to  comprehend  and  explain  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  the  question.  The  effects  of  duties  on 
imports  are  too  varied  and  complicated  to  be  fully  explained 
in  a  primer  or  catecliism,  and  the  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
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impossible  feat  supplied  the  acuter  protectionists  with  a 
formidable  weapon.  Cases  in  which  producers  suffered 
from  import  duties ;  examples  of  industries  developed  by 
the  aid  of  protective  duties ;  conflicts  between  individual 
and  general  interests ;  complicated  reactions  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  owing  to  the  effect  on  the  qualities 
of  land  in  cultivation  or  the  particular  situation  of  labour 
and  capital,  were  easily  discovered,  and  brought  forward 
as  refutations  of  the  free- trade  doctrine.  Questions  that 
required  for  their  correct  solution  a  knowledge  of  general 
economic  principles  and  a  capacity  for  following  the  course 
of  abstract  reasoning,  had  to  be  dealt  with  off-hand  and  by 
means  of  popular  discussion.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  the  effect  of  such  controversies  on  the  ordinary  citizen 
was  either  to  produce  a  disbelief  in  the  too  absolute  and 
unguarded  assertions  of  the  free-traders,  or  at  best  a  feeling 
that  "much  might  be  said  on  both  sides,"  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  giving  full  play  to  the  sentiments  that 
in  so  many  societies  favour  protection. 

The  theory  of  restriction  has  a  further  advantage;  as 
presented  by  its  ablest  advocates,  it  is  essentially  political. 
Economic  doctrines  are  presented  with  a  temporary  isolation 
and  separation  of  the  special  element  with  which  they  deal, 
and  thereby  have  gained  much  in  precision  and  definiteness. 
But  this  scientific  gain  makes  them  less  fitted  for  immediate 
application  to  actual  facts.  To  show  that  a  certain  measure 
promotes  or  retards  the  growth  of  wealth,  does  not  prove  it 
to  be  beneficial  or  the  reverse ;  the  other  conditions  in  the 
problem  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  economic 
analysis  is  but  a  single  part  of  the  process.  Protectionist 
writings  neglect  such  limitations ;  all  the  considerations  that 
can  affect  the  question  are  taken  into  account  together ;  and 
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though  there  is  an  unquestionable  loss  of  accuracy,  the  effect 
produced  on  the  reader  is  probably  greater.  Broad  issues  of 
social  progress  have  far  more  attractiveness  and  vital  interest 
than  discussions  on  « the  incidence  of  taxation  "  or     the  dis- 
tribution of  the  precious  metals."  An  erroneous  or  defective 
economic  theory  is  often  accepted  as  giving  a  support  to 
useful  social  doctrines.     As  Mill  remarked  half  a  century 
ago  "Protectionists  often  reason  extremely  ill,  but  it  is  an 
injustice  to  them  to  suppose  that  their  protectionist  creed 
rests  on  nothing  superior  to  an  economic  blunder  ;  many  of 
them  have  been  led  to  it  much  more  by  consideration  for 
the  higher  interests  of  humanity  than  by  purely  economic 
reasons."    The  combination  of  social  and  economic  argu- 
ments has  given  strength  to  the  protectionist  belief;  and  m 
order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  the  whole  system  should 
be  studied,  not  merely  its  economic  side. 

But  though  the  case  for  restriction  does  not  place  its  sole 
dependence  on  economic  reasoning,  it  is  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject  compelled  to  give  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
effects  of  commercial  policy  on  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  Economic  considerations  come  necessarily  to 
the  front,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  examine  the  conten- 
tions in  favour  of  restriction  primarily  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  taking  in  the  social  and  political  results  so  far 
as  they  qualify  or  limit  the  results  that  economic  considera- 
tions alone  would  lead  to. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

ECONOMIC   ARGUMENTS   FOR   PROTECTION. 

In  arranging  the  various  pleas  urged  in  favour  of  the 
protective  system,  it  is  desirable  to  take  those  that  have  had 
serious  influence  on  policy  and  that  possess  real  importance, 
before  noticing  contentions  that  rest  on  some  exploded 
fallacy  or  appeal  to  vulgar  prejudices.  A  system  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  judged  by  its  strongest  positions.  Taking  this 
rule  as  our  guide,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  arguments,  some  of  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  considering  the  general  features  of  Protectionism. 

I.  Protection  aids  Yoimg  Industries. — By  far  the  most 
effective  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  protectionists,  as 
distinct  from  those  surviving  from  the  days  before  Adam 
Smith,  is  that  which  asserts  that  new  industries  stand  in 
need  of  protection  from  foreign  competition.  We  have 
seen  (p.  121)  how  it  was  employed  by  Hamilton,  and  in  a 
wider  sense  by  List.  For  a  long  period  it  was  the  standing 
plea  of  American  protectionists  ;  it  has,  moreover,  received 
the  qualified  approval  of  J.  B.  Say  and  Mill,  and  is  repeated 
in  numerous  German  text-books  of  economics.  Stated 
shortly,  the  argument  is — The    commencement   of  an  in- 
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dustry  is  beset  with  difficulties  which  reach  their  maximum 
when  the  attempt  has  to  be  made  in  a  country  hitherto 
entirely  destitute  of  anything  resembling  the  particular  form 
of  production.  The  co-ordination  of  the  various  agents 
of  production  into  an  "  establishment  "  or  "  factory  "  is  a 
process  requiring  time,  and  not  likely  at  first  to  be  remuner- 
ative. Besides,  in  an  occupation  not  previously  known,  the 
supply  of  labour  suited  for  the  industry  is  at  first  wanting. 
The  enterprising  manufacturer  has  to  contend  against  this 
and  similar  obstacles ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  assured 
market  for  the  product.  The  weight  of  reputation  and  the 
advantages  that  organization  and  a  ready  supply  of  the 
requisite  forms  of  labour  and  capital  give  are  on  the  side  of 
the  older  producers.  But  if  these  initial  hindrances  could 
be  overcome,  it  may  be  that  the  particular  industry  would 
yield  its  cultivators  a  satisfactory  return.  When  a  sufficient 
supply  of  labour  is  obtainable,  and  the  due  amount  of 
organization  and  "  connexion  "  formed,  the  occupation  may 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  part  of  the  national  industries. 

Such  being  admittedly  the  truth,  it  is  very  natural  to 
suggest  that  a  protective  duty  imposed  on  the  product  of  the 
industry  will  give  sufficient  inducement  to  native  producers 
to  encounter  the  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  to  establish 
under  cover  of  this  "  protection  "  what  will  within  a  limited 
time  become  a  healthy  and  self-reliant  industry.  Here, 
it  may  be  said,  is  a  case  that  cannot  be  set  aside  by 
the  use  of  ^^doctrinaire  common-places,"  and  which  requires 
sober  and  careful  consideration.  The  first  point  to  be 
noted  is  the  limitation  of  the  contention.  It  cannot,  as 
some  of  the  more  extreme  American  protectionists  have 
argued,  apply  to  new  industries  at  any  stage  of  national 
development,  since  then  these  "  infants  "  would  need  encour- 
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agement  in  the  home  market.  The  introducer  of  new 
processes  must  perforce  take  the  chance  of  loss  on  himself, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  check  on  rash  and  improvident 
enterprises.  To  plead  for  "  protection  "  to  new  industries 
in  England  or  the  United  States  involves  asking  for  state 
aid  for  all  feasible  projects.  Again,  all  new  industries  in  a 
new  country  do  not  need  protection,  since  many  have  been 
introduced  successfully  without  it ;  when  an  enumeration  of 
the  successes  of  encouraged  industries  is  made,  it  is  well  to 
remember  the  unaided  ones  that  have  flourished.  The 
distribution  of  industries  within  each  of  the  larger  countries 
of  the  world  is  a  striking  witness  to  the  potency  of  this 
"  natural "  extension  of  business  to  new  areas.  It  is  only 
so  far  as  there  is  some  special  obstacle  presented  by  inter- 
national boundaries  that  the  agency  of  protection  can  be 
called  into  operation.  Within  these  comparatively  narrow 
limits  the  use  of  protective  duties  depends  on  the  facts  of 
the  particular  case.  The  onus  of  proof  rests  with  those  who 
advocate  their  employment,  and  they  are  bound  to  show 
(i)  that  the  industry  to  be  favoured  will  after  a  time  be 
self-supporting,  and  (2)  that  the  ultimate  advantage  will 
exceed  the  losses  incurred  during  the  process.  A  careful 
computation  of  the  different  elements  involved — the  loss  in 
each  year  of  protection,  with  interest  on  the  losses  during 
earlier  years,  the  estimated  amount  of  gain  to  accrue  when 
the  time  for  independence  is  reached — will,  it  appears,  tend 
to  the  belief  that  protection  as  an  agent  for  establishing  new 
and  profitable  industries  is  not  likely  to  prove  satisfactory. 
When  it  is  added  that  the  complex  and  elaborate  estimates, 
which  are  necessary  for  a  right  decision,  will  have  to  be 
made  by  a  legislative  body  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
influence  of  interested  producers,  and  at  best  imperfectly 
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equipped  for  the  task,  the  risk  of  trying  to  encourage  by 
means  of  protection  ought  to  be  sufficiently  clear. 

Passing  from  these  general  considerations  to  the  results  of 
experience,  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  actual  em- 
ployment of  protection  in  this  respect.  The  early  industrial 
history  of  the  United  States  discloses  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  early  development  of  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron 
industries  was  accomplished  with  little  assistance  from 
duties.  Professor  Taussig  attributes  some  efficacy  to  the 
tariff  of  1816  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  but  with  this 
exception,  the  service  rendered  by  duties  was  inappreciable, 
unless  the  enforced  prohibition  of  trade  in  the  period  1808 — 
1 81 5  (see  chap,  vii.)  be  regarded  as  such.  The  cases  of 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales — the  former  protectionist, 
the  latter  free-trading — are  also  suggestive.  Without  entering 
on  the  controverted  parts  of  the  comparisons  made  between 
these  colonies,  it  may  be  said  that  without  protection  New 
South  Wales  has  certain  manufactures  ;  while  Victoria  with  it 
does  not  much  exceed  her  neighbour  in  manufacturing 
development.  "Victoria,"  says  Sir  C.  Dilke,  "makes  no 
linen,  weaves  no  silk,  spins  no  cotton,  and  manufactures  but 
a  small  portion  of  her  woollen  fabrics ; "  though,  as  we  saw 
in  chapter  x.,  she  has  had  protection  for  twenty-five  years 
for  her  "infant"  industries. 

Moreover,  the  establishment  of  an  industry  under  cover 
of  a  protective  duty  does  not  prove  that  it  is  an  economic 
benefit.  So  long  as  the  duty  is  continued,  there  is  primA 
Jade  evidence  that  it  is  a  loss,  and  even  after  it  is  withdrawn 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  gains  or 
losses  preponderate ;  and  if  the  former  do,  whether  they 
could  not  have  been  obtained  on  easier  terms  under  freedom. 
The  great  complication  of  the  problem,  and   the  natural 
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tendency  to  favour  native  industries,  make  it  desirable  to 
insist  on  applying  the  most  rigorous  tests  to  any  particular 
case.  On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  suggested  is  that  the 
case  of  protection  to  young  industries  is  more  a  conceivable 
than  practical  example  of  the  wisdom  of  a  protective  policy. 
It  is  akin  to  those  difficult  cases  that  perplex  moralists,  and 
belongs  rather  to  the  domain  of  economic  casuistry  than  to 
subjects  fitted  for  the  deliberations  of  statesmen.  What  is 
by  its  very  nature  exceptional  cannot  form  the  foundation 
of  a  general  policy. 

II.  Protection  increases  Productive  Power. — The  plea 
that  a  new  industry  may  stand  in  need  of  support  against 
foreign  competitors  has  been  expanded  into  the  wider 
doctrine  that  protection  to  industry,  while  it  inflicts  a 
present  loss,  yet  tends  to  improve  the  power  of  the  country 
in  which  it  is  applied,  and  to  more  than  recoup  the  early 
losses  by  the  later  increase  in  production.  Considered 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  industrial  protective  system 
resembles  an  investment  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Just  as  it  may  be  in  the  long  run  profitable  to 
construct  railways  that  at  first  scarcely  pay  their  working- 
expenses,  or  to  expend  large  sums  on  a  system  of  national 
education,  so,  it  is  argued,  there  may  be  ample  justification 
for  applying  a  wide-reaching  policy  of  protection  that  will 
bring  the  nation  more  rapidly  through  its  several  stages  of 
progress,  and  create  the  immaterial  capital  of  industrial 
capacity.  The  analogy  of  the  individual  who  expends  time 
and  money  in  learning  an  art  or  profession  is  suggested. 
National  protection  is  paralleled  by  the  case  of  the  clerk 
who  sacrifices  his  present  earnings  to  prepare  himself  for 
—say,  the  medical  profession. 

To  deal  with  this  argument  fairly,  we  must  concede  the 
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possibility  of  a  backward  people  being  improved  by  the  Nj> 
wise  direction  of  a  benevolent  despotism.  A  careful  and  V 
perfectly-organized  system  of  protection  might  accomplish  u^' 
useful  results.  The  free-trade  case,  however,  rests  on  the  ^  ^ 
broad  and  well-established  fact  that  the  guidance  ef  indi-  ^^ 
vidual  self-interest  is,  in  purely  industrial  matters,  much 
safer  than  the  direction  of  even  the  best-informed  Govern- 
ment. The  amount  of  the  national  industries  will  in  every 
country  depend  on  the  quantities  of  labour,  capital,  and 
natural  agents  at  the  disposal  of  producers.  The  effective- 
ness of  production  will  depend  on  the  distribution  of  the 
available  forces,  and  that  distribution,  depending  on  so  many 
complicated  and  disguised  conditions,  cannot  be  sufficiently 
arranged  by  any  state  agency.  All  attainable  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  where  the  ordinary  conditions  of  social  life  are 
maintained,  the  care  and  interest  of  those  concerned  in  the 
work  of  production  are  by  far  the  best  guarantees,  for  a 
beneficial  employment  of  the  productive  resources  available. 
That  part  of  the  argument  which  claims  that  the  power  of 
production  is  increased  by  protection — so  far  as  it  is  distinct 
from  the  case  of  infant  industries  previously  considered — 
rests  on  the  inadmissible  assumption  that  the  interest  of  the 
producers  will  not  lead  them  to  take  up  those  industries  in 
which  productive  power  will  increase  most  rapidly.  The 
acquisition  of  industrial  skill  is  quite  as  likely  to  advance 
under  free-trade  as  under  protection,  though  the  lines  which 
it  takes  will  probably  differ. 

III.  Protection  is  advantageous,  as  it  promotes  Diversity 
of  Employment. — The  argument  just  examined  passes  very 
easily  into  the  one  now  to  be  considered.  From  the 
position  that  productive  power  is  increased  by  protection,  it 
is  not  far  to  that  which  maintains  that  social   and  even 
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economic  advantage  results  from  the  possession  of  a  variety 
of  industries.  American  and  Australian  protectionists  have 
laid  peculiar  stress  on  this  part  of  their  case.  They  show 
the  effects  that  a  town  has  on  the  surrounding  country; 
how  it  affords  a  profitable  market  for  agriculturists  within 
its  reach,  and  adds  to  the  value  of  land.  The  many  ways 
in  which  it  stimulates  intellectual  life  and  promotes  culture 
and  civilization  are  not  left  unnoticed,  from  all  which  it 
seems  to  follow  that  the  indefinite  and  disputable  loss  that 
protection  inflicts  on  consumers  of  imported  goods  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  such  benefits.  With  a  system  of  pure 
free-trade,  new  countries  would  be  confined  to  agriculture 
and  the  producing  of  raw  materials,  the  civilized  life  that 
attends  manufactures  being  confined  to  the  older  and  more 
settled  countries. 

To  this  very  effective  plea  it  may  be  answered  that  if 
protection  be  the  price  paid  for  the  development  of  industries 
and  the  growth  of  society,  it  is  not  too  much  for  the  benefit 
received;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  such  a  price  is 
demanded,  or  that  the  sacrifice  is  calculated  to  secure  the 
desired  aim.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  earlier 
periods,  there  is  now  no  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  towns 
and  the  prosecution  of  varied  industries  in  new  countries. 
On  this,  as  on  other  parts  of  the  subject,  the  conditions  of 
domestic  trade  throw  a  good  deal  of  light.  The  perfect 
free-trade  within  Great  Britain  has  not  prevented  the 
establishment  of  industries  in  districts  formerly  agricultural. 
American  experience  is  to  the  same  effect.  A  rude  western 
state  is  not  prevented  from  gradually  developing  fresh 
industries  by  the  absence  of  protection  against  its  older 
fellows.  The  tendency  to  variation  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  suitable  forms  of  manufacture  at 
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the  earliest  moment.    The  history  of  industry  and  commerce 
is  here  altogether  on  the  free-trade  side.     / 

From  the  economic  point  of  view  it  may  also  be  urged 
that  mere  variety  of  industry  is  not  of  itself  desirable.  The 
process  of  division  of  labour  implies,  as  its  correlative,  in- 
creasing specialization,  which  must  include  the  concentration 
of  industries  in  favourable  situations.  Thus  the  cotton 
industry  of  Lancashire  is  preferable  to,  say,  a  dozen  small 
and  unprosperous  industries  employing  the  same  number  of 
persons  and  using  an  equal  amount  of  capital.  The  number 
of  industries  is  of  itself  no  criterion  of  industrial  develoi> 
ment,  though  it  is  probable  that  great  variety  in  employment 
will  not  be  reached  in  a  rude  society.  The  social  side  of  the 
argument  is,  however,  more  important,  and  however  we  may 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  particular  agency  of  protection,  we 
cannot  avoid  recognizing  the  good  intentions  of  many  of 
those  who  advocate  its  use  for  this  object. 

Though  the  plea  under  consideration  has  been  usually  made 
in  the  interest  of  manufactures,  it  can,  as  we  have  found 
(p.  i2i),  be  also  sometimes  used  in  favour  of  agriculture. 
The  recent  agricultural  depression  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  familarized  us  with  the  cry  that  the  farmer  should  not 
be  sacrificed  to  the  manufacturer.  The  growth  of  the  urban 
as  compared  with  the  rural  population  and  the  contraction 
of  tillage  have  suggested  fears  of  the  destruction  of  agricul- 
ture, for  which  protection  is,  at  least,  a  plausible  remedy.  To 
maintain  a  due  proportion  between  the  two  great  forms  of 
industrial  effort,  appears  to  be  a  problem  eminently  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  statesman.  Here,  too,  the  test  of  ex- 
perience seems  conclusive.  An  established  industry,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  a  whole  group  of  industries,  is  not  easily 
destroyed.  More  especially  in  cases  where  the  law  of  diminish- 
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ing  returns  applies,  and  where  a  reduced  amount  of  produce 
can  be  obtained  on  cheaper  terms,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
dislodge  the  more  favourably-placed  producers.  A  moderate 
contraction  of  the  wheat  area  of  England  would  leave  no 
land  under  that  crop  that  could  not  compete  with  the  best 
foreign  soil;  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  required  for  more  pro- 
fitable crops,  when  there  would  be  merely  a  change  in  the  form 
of  cultivation,  but  on  the  whole  no  diminution.  In  fact,  the 
old  rule  of  letting  things  right  themselves  is  after  all  the  best. 
IV.  Protection  encourages  Immigration  of  Labour  and 
Capital. — Among  the  arguments  that  have  attracted  the  more 
thoughtful  supporters  of  protection  this  holds  a  high  place. 
Cournot  and  Carey  have  both  dwelt  on  it,  and  moderate  free- 
traders have  conceded  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  some 
aspects  of  the  case.  The  effect  of  a  rigorous  protective 
duty  is  to  shut  out  the  foreign  producers  of  the  protected 
article,  who,  if  they  desire  to  retain  their  hold  of  the  market, 
may  transfer  at  least  a  portion  of  the  industry  to  the  pro- 
tecting country.  Many  possible  examples  of  the  process 
have  been  suggested,  from  the  Swiss  watchmakers  brought 
to  France  down  to  the  tin-plate  workers,  whose  industry 
has  been  affected  by  American  tariffs.  A  direct  increase  of 
labour  and  capital  is  gained  by  the  protecting  country,  and 
the  result  is  characterized  as  "  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
protective  system  "  (Roscher).  This  "  victory "  is  perhaps 
more  apparent  than  real.  To  appreciate  exactly  the  effects 
of  protection  in  this  respect,  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  case  of  a  particular  industry  and  industry  in 
general.  Where  a  country  is  the  principal  consumer  of  a 
commodity — as  the  United  States  are,  notably,  of  tin-plates — 
it  is  evident  that  protection,  if  sufficiently  high,  will  lead  to 
transfer  or  to  the  partial  abandonment  of  the  industry  in  other 
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countries.  The  displaced  labour  and  capital  may  either  change 
its  locality  or  its  occupation,  and  unless  the  difficulty  of  the 
latter  is  specially  great,  this  will  be  the  more  likely  course. 
For  the  non-existence  of  the  industry  in  the  protected  country 
proves  that  the  conditions  are  unfavourable  for  it ;  otherwise 
some  beginning  of  it  would  have  been  made.  Further,  since 
imports  must  (other  things  being  equal)  balance  exports,  a 
part  of  the  protecting  country's  industry  will  suffer,  unless 
the  transfer  takes  place  at  once.  The  wider  effect  on  the 
general  course  of  industry  is  more  important.  Protection  so 
far  raises  the  cost  of  living,  and  thereby  reduces  both  profits 
and  wages  ;  but  as  high  wages  and  profits  are  the  chief 
cause  of  the  influx  of  labour  and  capital,  protection  in  this 
way  tends  to  check  immigration.  In  a  new  country,  where 
interest  and  wages  are  both  high,  this  retarding  influence 
rnay  be  concealed ;  but  it  appears  that  the  great  mass  of 
American  immigrants  are  not  drawn  by  protection,  since 
they  are  not  employed  in  protected  industries.  The  differ- 
ence between  American  and  English  wages  is  much  greater 
in  the  case  of  unskilled  than  of  skilled  labour.  The  often- 
quoled  case  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  shows  that 
the  movement  is  from,  not  to,  the  protectionist  colony.  The 
result,  is  therefore  that,  while  a  special  industry  may  receive 
an  increase  of  numbers  through  the  agency  of  protection,  it 
has  a  counter-tendency  as  regards  the  whole  country  by  the 
increased  cost  of  living  that  it  causes.  The  normal  flow  of 
capital  and  labour  to  new  countries  in  any  case  requires  no 
artificial  stimulus. 

The  fear  of  depopulation  or  loss  of  industry  through  the 
action  of  foreign  protective  systems  is,  it  may  be  said,  wholly 
unfounded.  Switzerland,  which  was  particularly  exposed  to 
this  risk,  has  not  in  fact  suffered. 
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V.  Protection  lowers  Prices  by  increasing  Home  Com- 
petition.— One  of  the  strongest  of  the  free-trade  arguments 
is  based  on  the  cost  of  protection  to  the  consumer.  A  duty 
imposed  on  any  commodity  raises  its  price,  and  thus  the 
expense  of  supporting  the  favoured  industries  is  placed 
on  the  whole  community.  Protectionists  have  sought  to 
escape  this  result  by  reference  to  the  effect  that  increased 
home  production  will  have  on  prices.  "  If,"  says  List, 
"  protective  duties  enhance  for  a  time  the  price  of  domestic 
manufactures,  they  secure  afterwards  lower  prices  by 
means  of  internal  competition."  If  well  founded,  this 
would  be  a  complete  defence.  Lower  prices,  other  things 
being  equal,  imply  a  greater  abundance  of  goods  and  a 
better  return  alike  to  labourers  and  capitalists.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  no  evidence  for  the  statement  that 
protection  lowers  prices.  The  natural  course  of  pro- 
gress in  manufactures  tends  to  reduce  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  thus  there  is  a  downward  movement  in  prices 
of  manufactured  goods  in  all  countries,  a  movement  checked, 
not  assisted,  by  import  duties.  In  the  United  States  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  inconvertible  paper  currency  made 
the  period  after  the  war  one  of  falling  prices,  a  fact  that  gave 
apparent  force  to  the  argument  under  notice.  A  comparison 
with  the  scale  of  prices  in  other  countrves  brings  out  the 
real  cause  of  the  change.  Besides,  the  argument  really  would 
prove  too  much,  as,  if  prices  were  lowered  by  protection, 
it  would  cease  to  be  needed  when  its  full  effects  were  in 
operation. 

VI.  Protection  does  not  raise  Prices  to  the  Consumer. — 
Very  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  is  the  plea  that 
the  cost  of  protection  is  not  borne  by  the  consumer.  Import 
duties,  it  is  contended,  have  to  be  paid  by  the  foreign  pro- 
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ducer,  and  are  in  fact  a  toll  levied  on  the  privilege  of  access 
to  the  protected  market.  Profits  abroad  have  to  be  curtailed, 
and  the  national  revenue  benefits.  To  fully  discuss  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  would  require  a  reference  to  the  very 
intricate  question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  but  for  the 
particular  point  at  issue  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  granting 
the  assertion,  protection  ceases  to  be  effective.  If,  the  duty 
notwithstanding,  the  foreign  supply  comes  in,  there  is  no 
stimulus  to  home  producers.  The  sole  way  in  which  pro- 
tection can  benefit  the  native  producer,  is  by  raising  prices, 
and  if  it  fails  in  that  its  object  is  unaccomplished.  But  the 
view  taken  of  the  incidence  of  these  duties  is  quite  incorrect. 
Taxes  on  imports  can  only  fall  on  the  producer  in  the  rare 
case  in  which  there  is  no  second  market  for  the  commodity, 
and  there  is  so  little  demand  for  it  in  the  protecting  country 
that  the  limitation  of  the  supply  will  not  raise  the  price. 
Such  an  instance  is  hardly  a  foundation  for  a  general  rule. 

VII.  Protection  secures  a  Steady  Market. — One  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  modern  industrial  system  is  its  insta- 
bility ;  prices  and  wages  move  up  and  down  in  a  way  that 
often  defies  prediction.  The  price  of  wheat  in  England 
depends,  amongst  many  other  things,  on  the  harvest  prospects 
of  France,  India,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  A 
temporary  remission  of  the  French  import  duty  or  the 
failure  of  certain  winds  in  India  will  send  up  the  price  in  a 
day.  International  commerce  is  more  elaborate  than  the 
earlier  national  trade ;  therefore  any  failures  or  misunder- 
standings affect  the  most  remote  market.  A  protective 
policy  is  sometimes  advocated  as  providing  a  security 
against  undue  disturbance.  It  appears  much  easier  to 
gauge  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand  in  a  single  country 
than  in  the  world  market  that  free-trade  introduces,  and 
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therefore  the  protective  system  acts  as  a  clieck  on  the 
extending  division  of  labour  that  the  normal  conditions 
of  commerce  are  ever  tending  to  establish  (p.  13).  This 
method  for  preventing  fluctuations,  however,  fails  to  accom- 
plish its  object.  Great  as  are  the  forces  that  cause  variations 
in  price,  there  are  others  that  over  a  large  area  tend  to 
prevent  them.  In  a  widely-supplied  market  the  movements 
of  price  depend  on  a  great  number  of  circumstances,  but 
their  very  number  leads  to  frequent  compensation  of  one 
by  another.  The  effect  of  bad  harvests  in  Russia  or  India 
may  be  balanced  by  a  good  one  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  the  price  of  corn  may  remain  steady  during  a  period 
in  which  the  sources  of  supply  are  very  different.  The 
very  serious  element  of  artificial  variations,  the  result  of 
combination,  is  less  powerful  in  an  open  market.  "  Rings  " 
and  "  comers  "  are  more  likely  to  flourish  with  the  cover  of 
protection.  Both  as  limiting  fluctuations  in  prices,  and 
as  tending  to  correct  local  inequalities,  free-trade  is  de- 
cidedly preferable.  The  possible  case  of  importations  to 
be  sold  at  a  loss,  or  "slaughtered,"  does  not  weaken  this 
general  conclusion. 

VIII.  Protection  is  advantageous  by  securing  a  Near 
Market. — We  have  seen  how  much  stress  protectionists  lay 
on  the  benefits  afforded  by  having  a  market  close  at  hand. 
Some  of  the  arguments  previously  noticed  (especially  Nos. 
2  and  3)  have  this  as  one  of  their  aspects.  But  a  more 
special  advantage  attributed  to  a  reduction  of  distance  is 
the  saving  in  the  cost  of  transport.  Carey  frequently  dwells 
on  the  absurdity  of  sending  cotton  to  England  and  re- 
importing it  in  the  manufactured  state,  instead  of  carrying 
out  all  the  operations  at  home.  It  is  plain  that  the  expendi. 
ture  on  transport  is  a  loss  to  the  communities  concerned 
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they  would  be  the  richer  if  this  expense  could  be  avoided ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  equally  plain  that  the  expenditure  is  not 
incurred  without  an  object.  Transport  may  be  regarded 
as  the  final  step  in  production,  viz.,  the  placing  of  goods  at 
the  disposal  of  the  consumer.  The  cost  is  indeed  a  de- 
duction from  the  gains  that  foreign  commerce  gives,  and 
when  this  cost  equals  the  gain  the  trade  ceases.  To  sacrifice 
an  advantage  because  it  is  accompanied  by  some  drawbacks 
is  not  a  wise  or  economical  course  to  pursue.  The  diminu- 
tion in  the  cost  of  carriage  that  modern  inventions  have 
produced,  shows  how  the  development  of  exchange  is 
dependent  on  facilities  for  transport.  Moreover,  the  objec- 
tion would  apply  with  quite  as  much  force  to  internal  trade. 
If  cost  of  carriage  be  an  objectionable  outlay,  it  is  as  bad 
when  charged  between  Chicago  and  New  York  as  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool. 

IX.  Protection  helps  to  prevent  Exhaustion  of  Superior 
Soils  or  other  Natural  Agents. — This  argument,  which  is 
chiefly  applied  to  new  countries  or  to  those  that  export  raw 
produce,  is  deserving  of  attention.  It  appeals  at  once  to 
economic  and  to  social  considerations  ojf  very  great  import- 
ance. In  its  earlier  fonn  it  was  based  on  the  "earth- 
butchery  "  that  was  said  to  result  from  the  rude  agriculture 
prevalent  in  new  countries.  The  American  farmer  raised 
successive  crops  of  wheat  without  any  regard  to  the  drain 
on  the  natural  fertility  of  the  land  that  he  cultivated.  The 
export  of  wheat  was  in  fact  an  export  of  part  of  the  fertility 
of  the  country.  A  protective  system  that  stopped  the  export 
was  contrary  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the  exporters, 
but  in  accordance  with  their  permanent  economic  welfare 
and  that  of  the  community.  The  state  was  bound  to  take 
the  larger  aspects  of  the  question  into  account,  and  restrain 
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the  selfish  action  of  individuals  in  order  to  promote  general 
utility. 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  is  still  more  unreservedly 
applicable  to  mineral  exports.  The  coal  of  England  or  the 
copper  of  Spain  is  limited  in  quantity,  and  each  ton  sent 
abroad  leaves  less  available  for  the  future.  The  husband- 
ing of  important  natural  agents  is  certainly  a  justifiable 
policy.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  show  that  protection 
is  the  proper  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  in  view ; 
it  can  only  be  used  with  regard  to  that  small  part  of  the 
products  that  enters  into  foreign  trade,  and  it  is,  further, 
extremely  indirect  in  its  operation.  To  impose  duties  on 
imported  manufactures  to  stop  the  export  of  corn,  or  on 
the  import  of  corn  to  reduce  the  export  of  coal,  is  at 
best  inadequate  as  a  remedy ;  nor  can  we  believe  that  its 
advocates  have  much  faith  in  the  policy. 

X.  Protection  checks  the  Necessity  of  Recourse  to 
Inferior  Soils. — The  preceding  argument  has  naturally 
suggested  the  present  one.  Soil  exhaustion  is  always 
disputable,  and  can  be  avoided  by  proper  methods  of 
cultivation.  But  the  continuous  export  of  raw  produce  is 
much  the  same  in  its  effects  as  an  increase  of  population. 
The  import  of  food  stuffs  has  admittedly  the  effect  of 
confining  cultivation  to  better  soils,  lowering  prices,  and 
keeping  down  rents ;  the  export  of  such  products  must 
have  the  opposite  effect — /'.  e.  it  will  bring  inferior  soil  into 
working,  raise  the  price,  and  increase  rents  in  the  exporting 
country.  Some  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  free-trade  in  an 
old  country  such  as  England  are  thus  able  to  be  employed 
on  the  other  side  in  countries  that  export  raw  produce. 
The  interests  of  the  labourer  as  a  consumer  of  food,  and  of 
the  capitalist,  so  far  as  the  rate  of  profit  is  lowered  by  the 
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need  of  recourse  to  inferior  agents,  become  opposed  to 
unrestricted  exchange.  It  is  perhaps  an  obscure  conscious- 
ness of  this  fact  that  leads  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
American  and  colonial  artisans  to  favour  protection.  While 
recognizing  the  truth  of  the  foundation  on  which  this  objection 
to  freedom  is  based,  it  is  at  the  same  time  well  to  remember 
that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  an  isolated  fact.  The  accom- 
panying circumstances  deprive  it  of  much  of  its  force.  In 
the  first  place,  the  normal  growth  of  population  will,  inde- 
pendently of  free-trade,  lower  the  quality  of  the  worst 
soil  cultivated.  Again,  the  increased  cost  of  food  is  partly 
compensated  by  the  greater  cheapness  of  imported  goods. 
If  the  labourer  pays  more  for  bread,  he  pays  less  for  clothes. 
The  increase  of  rent,  moreover,  is  an  addition  to  wealth,  or, 
at  all  events,  a  recouping  to  the  community  of  part  of 
the  loss.  Another  circumstance  is  also  important.  The 
necessity  of  using  inferior  soils  so  far  reduces  the  superior 
advantages  of  agriculture,  and  makes  it  easier  to  engage  in 
manufactures;  so  that  those  who  desire  diversity  of 
industry  and  the  formation  of  a  developed  society,  ought 
not  to  object  to  a  process  that  will  lead  to  the  realization  of 
their  wishes. 

The  effect,  too,  is  not  all  in  the  one  direction  ;  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  on  which  the  whole  movement  depends 
is  operative  in  a  great  variety  of  industries.  Even  the  newest 
countries  import  some  kinds  of  raw  products.  The  United 
States  under  free-trade  would  probably  have  no  inconsider- 
able import  of  agricultural  and  mineral  products,  and  would 
so  far  be  benefited,  not  injured.  These  several  qualifica- 
tions minimize  the  weight  of  what  is  at  first  sight  a  forcible 
as  it  certainly  is  an  ingenious  argument. 

XI.  Protection  secures  Employment  for  Labour.— We 
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have  now  to  pass  to  a  different  group  of  arguments,  viz.,  those 
that  deal  with  the  interests  of  the  working-classes.  Where 
political  power  is  widely  diffused,  it  is  this  side  of  economic 
questions  that  receives  most  attention.  The  claims  of 
labour  are  always  kept  to  the  front,  and  the  policy  that 
appears  to  aim  at  their  satisfaction  is  sure  to  be  popular.  A 
system  that  professes  to  increase  employment  and  provide 
larger  wages  for  the  workers  has  the  strongest  hold  on  the 
public  mind ;  consequently  the  very  commonest  part  of  the 
protectionist  case  is  that  it  supplies  an  additional  field  for 
labour  in  the  industries  that  it  brings  into  being.  Fresh 
industries  require  labour,  and  this  increased  demand,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  commodities,  raises  its  price  or  wages. 
Though  very  persistently  repeated,  the  contention  rests  on 
a  somewhat  easily-exposed  fallacy.  Whatever  theory  of 
wages  be  adopted,  it  is  certain  that  the  mere  existence  of  an 
industry  under  protection  will  not  increase  their  amount.  If 
wages  depend  on  capital,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
amount  of  capital  will  be  increased ;  if  they  are  measured 
by  the  productiveness  of  industry,  protection  does  not 
increase  the  total  produce,  and  therefore  does  not  raise 
wages ;  and  even  on  the  popular  belief  that  wages  depend  on 
the  demand  for  commodities,  protection,  though  it  creates  a 
home  demand,  shuts  out  a  corresponding  foreign  demand  in 
the  reduction  of  exports  that  its  operation  on  imports  must 
lead  to.  An  import  of  cotton  goods  or  steel  rails  by  the 
United  States  gives  a  demand  for  corn,  meat,  or  other 
products  to  pay  the  foreign  producers  of  the  imports  in 
question.  A  reference  to  the  primary  facts  of  exchange 
(chap,  ii.)  suffices  to  dispose  of  this  argument,  which 
is  indeed  one  of  the  weakest  of  protectionist  contentions. 
XII.  Protection  maintaiiis  High  Wages. — Next  in  the 
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present  group  of  arguments  is  the  familiar  '*  pauper-labour  " 
plea.  To  shut  out  the  competition  of  cheaper  labour  is  the 
avowed  object  of  American  and  colonial  protection.  The 
effect  of  free  importation — say  the  upholders  of  the  restrictive 
policy — will  be  to  bring  down  the  prices  of  commodities  to 
the  level  prevailing  in  the  cheapest  country ;  but  as  wages 
come  out  of  the  price  of  the  product,  they  in  all  countries 
must  descend  to  the  standard  obtaining  in  the  cheapest 
country — i.e.  under  free- trade  American  wages  would  fall 
to  the  English,  or  perhaps  the  Belgian,  or  even  the  Chinese 
rate  !  Those  who  accept  such  a  view  would  find  it  hard  to 
account  for  the  different  rates  of  wages  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  India  in  the  absence  of  all  protection.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
understand  the  high  rate  of  wages  in  New  South  Wales  or 
in  Victoria  in  her  free-trading  period. 

But  general  principles  also  show  the  error  of  the  belief. 
The  importation  of  goods  will  not  lower  wages  ;  they  can  be 
affected  only  by  the  immigration  of  fresh  labourers.  A  pro- 
tective tariff  that  shuts  out  commodities,  while  it  allows  the 
free  entry  of  foreign  labourers,  is  not  contrived  in  the 
interest  of  native  workers. 

The  absurdity  of  the  position  can  be  shown  in  another 
way.  The  staple  industries  of  a  country  have  to  export 
their  products  at  the  price  obtaining  in  the  market  of  the 
world.  The  farm-hand  in  the  United  States  gets  higher 
wages  than  the  same  class  of  labourer  in  England,  but  the 
price  of  the  American  product  is  not  higher  than  that  of 
England.  The  truth  is  that  high  wages  are  the  result  of 
/superior  efficiency  of  labour,  and  this  is  naturally  at  its 
maximum  in  a  new  country  with  natural  resources  not  yet 
fully  developed. 

XIII.  Protection  is  rendered  Necessary  by  High  Wages. 
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— To  contend  that  protection  makes  wages  high,  and  then 
to  advocate  protection  because  wages  are  high,  is  a  rather 
circular  process  of  reasoning;  but  both  pleas  are  brought 
forward  in  support  of  a  protective  system.  The  error  of  the 
former  is,  it  is  hoped,  now  plain,  but  there  is  more  truth  in 
the  latter.  The  general  productiveness  of  industry  deter- 
mines whether  wages  shall  be  high  or  low.  Some  industries 
are,  however,  less  suited  for  a  country  than  others.  Under 
freedom  such  occupations  would  be  abandoned  altogether, 
or  contracted  to  profitable  limits.  If  it  is  desired  to  have 
them  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  necessary  that  some  artificial 
encouragement  should  be  given.  The  imposition  of  a 
protective  duty  will  probably  lead  to  a  higher  rate  of  wages 
in  the  protected  industries,  and  enable  them  to  be  carried 
on.  The  general  rate  of  wages  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
reduced  so  far  as  labourers  are  purchasers  from  the  protected 
industries,  while  the  total  productiveness  of  the  community 
will  suffer  through  the  diversion  of  labour  and  capital  to 
comparatively  unsuitable  uses.  That  high  wages  are  a  bar 
to  the  prosecution  of  some  forms  of  industry  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  this  only  shows  that  there  are  other  and  better 
openings  for  industrial  activity. 

XIV.  Home  Trade  is  more  Profitable,  as  it  gives  double 
Employment  to  Capital. — Readers  of  Adam  Smith  will 
remember  the  discussion  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  xt's,'^^QXm% 
the  relative  advantage  of  different  uses  of  capital,  and  the 
conclusion  that  the  home  trade  replaces  two  distinct  capitals, 
thus  differing  from  foreign  trade,  which  replenishes  only  one 
domestic  capital.  The  same  line  of  thought  recurs  in 
protectionist  writings.  The  exchange  of  American  corn  or 
cotton  for  foreign  cloth  or  linen  involves  only  the  employ- 
ment of  the  capital  used  in  producing  the  exported  cotton 
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or  corn.  If  the  exchange  had  been  for  American  cloth  or 
Hnen,  two  capitals  would  have  been  replaced,  and  profits  and 
wages  would  have  been  earned  by  Americans  on  both  parts 
of  the  transaction  instead  of  one  going  to  foreign  producers. 
Thus  by  another  road  we  reach  the  "home  market "  argument. 

The  oversight  of  those  who  adopt  it  is  readily  apprehended. 
On  home  trade  there  is  plainly  profit,  as  it  is  said,  "  at  both 
ends,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  has  been  investment 
"  at  both  ends "  also.  Capital  and  labour  can  at  a  given 
time  have  only  one  employment ;  the  choice  lies  between 
producing  for  home  consumption  and  for  export.  What  is 
used  for  one  purpose  cannot  be  available  for  the  other. 
The  point  to  determine  is  in  which  wages  and  profits  will 
be  higher.  Protection  does  not  of  itself  increase  the 
amount  of  productive  power ;  it,  as  we  have  so  often  noticed, 
only  alters  its  direction. 

XV.  Home  is  more  extensive  than  Foreign  Trade,  and 
therefore  the  Loss  to  Producers  by  lower  Prices  is  greater 
than  the  Gain  on  the  small  quantity  of  Imports. — This 
case  has  been  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  Suppose 
the  total  consumption  of  woollen  goods  in  the  United 
States  to  be  $250,000,000,  and  that  what  costs  $3  if  pro- 
duced at  home  could  be  imported  for  $2.  But  with 
free-trade  it  would  be  impossible  to  import  so  large  an 
amount  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  payment,  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  10%  would  be  imported,  the  remainder  con- 
tinuing to  be  produced  at  home.  The  fall  of  price  would 
extend  to  the  whole  product,  so  that  the  expenditure  on 
woollens  would  fall  to  $166,000,000,  with  very  disastrous 
results  to  the  American  producers  of  woollens.  The  com- 
paratively small  importation  would  disarrange  the  whole 
domestic  market. 
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The  foregoing  illustration,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  it,  has 
been  taken  directly  from  an  able  protectionist  writer.  That 
it  bears  its  refutation  with  it  can  be  readily  shown. 
First,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  importing  a  larger  amount,  or 
in  paying  for  it  by  the  export  of  commodities ;  but  admitting 
that  there  were,  it  is  clear  that  the  price  of  woollens  could 
not  fall  unless  the  conditions  of  the  home  industry  allowed 
of  its  being  profitably  worked  at  the  lower  price.  The 
supposed  loss  to  the  woollen  manufacturers  would  mean  an 
equal  gain  to  the  consumers,  who  could  employ  their 
$83,000,000  (one-third  of  $250,000,000)  in  expenditure  on 
other  commodities.  As  given,  the  illustration  would  show 
that  the  woollen  manufacturers  had  acquired  a  monopoly 
by  the  aid  of  protection. 

XVI.  Protection  prevents  an  Unfavourable  Distribution 
of  Money. — The  old  mercantile  ideas  about  the  drain  of 
money  and  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  the  dread 
of  an  excess  of  imports,  and  the  like,  have  been  inherited  by 
our  modern  protectionists.  We  need  not  discuss  the  cruder 
forms  of  the  money  fallacy,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  subject  (chap.  iii.).  Some  of  the 
more  enlightened  advocates  of  protection  who  reject  the 
vulgar  belief  in  the  magical  efficacy  of  money  yet  claim  for 
the  mercantile  doctrine  a  fragment  of  truth.  Though  a 
permanently  favourable  or  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  is 
impossible,  there  may  be  a  temporary  disturbance  of  the 
conditions  of  foreign  trade  that  will  necessitate  a  large 
export  of  gold.  As  the  whole  system  of  banking  and  credit 
has  a  stock  of  the  precious  metals  for  its  ultimate  support, 
the  stability,  of  the  system  may  be,  and  often  has  been, 
endangered  by  such  a  call  on  its  resources.  When  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  a  monetary  drain  brings  about  a 
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commercial  crisis  with  all  its  attendant  losses.  More  par- 
ticularly in  an  agricultural  country  is  there  the  risk  of  such  a 
drain  destroying  the  value  of  the  greater  part  of  the  national 
property.  To  meet  the  evil,  a  protective  tariff  that  will  reduce 
importation  may  be  the  best  remedy.  The  industrial  revul- 
sions in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century  are  used  to  support  this 
general  argument.  The  crisis  of  1837 — 1839  was  ascribed 
by  Carey  to  the  action  of  the  low  tariff  of  1832. 

The  importance  of  preserving  a  sufficient  reserve  cannot 
be  questioned,  and  a  sudden  disturbance  of  the  normal 
balance  of  imports  and  exports  is  likely  to  produce  evil 
results.  A  great  excess  of  imports  must  be  paid  for  at  some 
time,  and  if  the  time  of  payment  is  delayed,  the  use  of  credit 
for  the  purpose  is  not  obtained  free  of  charge.  Economic 
forces  are  sure  to  act,  but  their  working  may  injure  a  great 
number  of  persons.  The  difficulty  that  besets  the  use  of 
this  fact  in  support  of  protection  is  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  that  the  evil  can  be  thus  remedied.  Under  any 
form  of  commercial  policy  the  amount  of  imports  or  of 
exports  may  vary,  and  a  sudden  drain  of  money  is  quite  as 
likely  to  occur  in  a  protectionist  as  in  a  free-trading  country. 
The  nature  and  cure  of  the  economic  disease  known  as  a 
commercial  crisis  belong  to  a  different  part  of  economics. 
The  most  severe  crisis  and  the  most  protracted  depression 
ever  known  in  the  United  States  were  in  1873 — 1879  under 
the  high  war  tariff. 

XVII.  Protection  is  expedient  in  heavily-taxed  Countries. 
— The  last  of  the  mainly  economic  arguments  that  we 
need  consider  is  the  old  plea  that  heavy  taxation  makes 
protection  requisite.  The  weight  of  taxation  in  England 
was  a  favourite  argument  in  support  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
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at  present  the  burdens  of  France  are  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
the  increase  of  protection.  The  grounds  on  which  home 
taxation  is  supposed  to  justify  the  use  of  protective  duties 
are  somewhat  confused.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  idea 
of  equalizing  the  conditions  of  competition  between  home 
and  foreign  producers,  and  on  the  other  the  wish  to  make 
foreigners  contribute  to  the  national  exchequer  (see  No.  6, 
p.  1 43).  Ought  not  the  foreigner  to  pay  a  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  whose  market  he  frequents  ?  The  case 
is  thus  made  to  rest  partly  on  economic  but  also  partly  on 
moral  grounds.  Neither  is  very  convincing.  The  pressure 
of  protective  duties  falls  mainly  on  the  home  consumer,  and 
an  additional  charge  is  not  the  best  way  of  alleviating  an 
already  heavy  load.  The  great  difficulty  of  making  foreigners 
contribute  to  the  national  revenue,  and  the  certainty  that  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  protection,  make  it 
almost  superfluous  to  discuss  the  question  of  justice.  But 
it  may  be  remarked  that  foreign  producers  have  their  own 
taxes  to  pay,  and  are  not  specially  benefited  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  to  which  they  export.  The  Lancashire 
cotton  manufacturer  gains  as  little  from  the  Government  of 
America  as  the  American  farmer  from  that  of  England. 
The  pressure  of  taxation,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  cost  of  working  the  national  government.  This 
pressure  has  to  be  divided  among  the  citizens,  and  comes 
from  their  income.  Taxation  does  not,  in  fact,  form  a  part 
of  the  expenses  of  production  of  commodities,  except  when 
directly  imposed  on  the  article,  in  which  case  an  equivalent 
customs  duty  should  be  charged  on  its  import. 

Such  are  the  chief  arguments  appealing  more  or  less  to 
economic  considerations  that  have  been  presented  in  de- 
fence of  protection.    They  have  been  selected  in  order  to 
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show  the  strongest  points  of  the  system,  and  with  the  desire 
to  put  them  in  their  best  form.  Several  of  the  more 
obvious  fallacies  have  not  been  mentioned,  it  being  desir- 
able to  deal  only  with  such  arguments  as  possess  some  force 
or  plausibility,  and  have  been  adopted  by  representative  pro- 
tectionists. Two  general  remarks  may  perhaps  be  made 
respecting  those  that  we  have  examined.  I.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  draw  a  precise  boundary-line  between  the 
different  heads — e.  g.  the  infant  industry  argument  (No.  i) 
shades  ofif  into  the  plea  for  development  of  productive  powers 
(No.  2).  The  encouragement  of  a  steady  market  (No.  7)  is 
closely  akin  to  the  prevention  of  fluctuations  that  lead  to 
commercial  crises  (No.  16).  The  grouping  is  as  far  as 
possible  based  on  the  principle  of  putting  related  arguments 
together,  e.g.  the  wages  arguments  (Nos.  11,  12,  13)  are  so 
placed.  It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  wholly  or  partly 
fallacious  arguments  to  in  this  way  blend  and  prevent  com- 
plete and  precise  separation.  II.  It  must  have  occurred  to 
the  reader  that  the  several  pleas  do  not  harmonize.  That 
protection  lowers  prices  (No.  5)  is  a  statement  that  can  hardly 
be  reconciled  with  the  assertion  that  it  raises  wages  (No.  12), 
or  that  home  producers  would  be  ruined  by  the  fall  in  prices 
that  free-trade  would  cause  (No.  15).  Nor  can  it  be  reason- 
ably maintained  at  the  same  time  that  protection  raises  the 
value  of  land  (No.  3)  and  lowers  rent  (No.  10).  These  dis- 
crepancies are  partly  due  to  the  existence  of  different  schools 
of  protectionists,  who  are  at  variance  on  such  general  ques- 
tions as  the  law  of  rent  and  of  population,  and  thus  reach 
their  conclusions  from  different  premises ;  but  it  is  still 
more  the  result  of  the  position  of  the  protective  policy  as 
a  popular  belief  in  which  contradictory  arguments  can  be 
combined  with  little  or  no  sense  of  their  incongruity. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

NON-ECONOMIC    ARGUMENTS. — POLITICAL    AND    SOCIAL 
PROTECTION. 

The  non-economic  side  of  the  protectionist  case  next 
claims  our  attention,  and  this  is  often  regarded  as  its  strong- 
hold. It  is  plain  that  economic  arguments  pure  and  simple 
cannot  be  decisive.  A  protectionist  may  accept  the  free- 
trade  doctrines  so  far  as  wealth  alone  is  concerned,  but  he 
may  deny  that  the  increase  of  opulence  is  the  sole  or  even 
a  principal  end  of  national  policy.  He  may  hold,  with 
Adam  Smith,  "  that  defence  is  of  much  more  importance  than 
opulence,"  or  his  ideal  society  may  be  one  in  which  it  is  not 
desirable  to  have  great  masses  of  accumulated  wealth.  And 
this  is  just  as  true  of  the  opposite  sentiment.  A  free-trader 
may  think  that  the  economic  arguments  for  protection  have 
a  good  deal  of  weight ;  he  may  believe  that  by  protection 
new  industries  would  be  fostered  and  the  stage  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce  more  speedily  reached,  and  at  the 
same  time  hesitate  to  gain  these  advantages  by  the  instru- 
ment of  protective  duties,  with  their  corrupting  effects  on 
politics ;  or  he  may  even  think  that  a  ruder  and  poorer  state 
of  society  is  preferable. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  men 
regard  the  increase  of  wealth  as  advantageous.     It  implies 
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greater  power  over  material  resources,  and  greater  capacity 
for  dealing  with  the  various  evils  that  beset  mankind.  We 
may  take  for  granted  that  the  policy  which  best  promotes  the 
production  of  wealth  is,  other  things  being  equal,  that  to  be 
adopted.  The  social  and  political  advantages  of  a  policy 
must  be  weighed  against  its  economic  disadvantages,  if  such 
there  be ;  and  the  final  determination  ought  to  be  guided 
by  the  result  of  these  calculations.  The  task  is,  however, 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  To  estimate  the  action  of  a  given 
policy  on  material  progress  is  not  quite  a  simple  matter ; 
the  indirect  effects  cannot  easily  be  traced  and  measured ;  so 
many  other  agencies  are  at  work  altering  the  condition  of 
society  and  increasing  or  counteracting  the  operation  of  the 
special  force  under  examination.  But  the  problem  is  at  least 
a  definite  one,  and  attempts  at  measurement  may  be  made 
with  some  approach  to  probability.  The  combination 
of  other  social  ends  makes  this  almost  impossible.  How 
shall  we  balance  national  security  against  an  increase  of 
wealth  ?  Or  how  shall  we  say  that  an  increase  in  material 
comfort  is  more  than  a  recompense  for  deterioration  in 
morals  ?  Or  even  keeping  to  things  more  nearly  comparable, 
what  amount  of  wealth  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  certain  advance  in  industrial  organization  ?  What, 
e.g.,  would  be  a  sufficient  price  to  pay  for  the  acquirement  of 
the  factory  system  ? 

The  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of  such  problems  are  in 
a  large  measure  the  reason  for  the  division  of  opinions  on 
the  question  of  free-trade  and  protection.  If  the  discussion 
were  limited  to  the  economic  ground,  notwithstanding  the 
ingenuity  of  some  of  the  arguments  for  special  limitations  on 
foreign  trade,  we  believe  that  the  general  expediency  of  the 
system   of  free  exchange  would   have  been  accepted  by 
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competent  opinion,  and  have  impressed  itself  on  the  popular 
sentiment.  The  power  of  appealing  from  this  narrower  and 
more  precise  issue  to  the  social  and  political  consequences  that 
must  always  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  the  statesman's 
attention,  has  been  the  strongest  of  protectionist  weapons. 
Greater  room  has  been  given  for  the  influence  of  sentiments 
such  as  national  pride  and  jealousy,  for  hopes  of  moral  and 
social  improvement  by  an  active  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  and  the  various  economic  arguments  for  protection  have 
seemed  to  gain  in  strength  from  these  questionable  supports. 
By  a  judicious  mixture  it  is  possible  to  prepare  a  very  effective 
case  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  being  convinced,  and  one 
which  has  decided  attractions  for  all  who  do  not  care  for  a 
strict  and  logical  method  of  reasoning  in  social  matters. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  impossible  to 
classify  the  non-economic  pleas  for  protection  as  we  have 
tried  to  do  with  those  dealing  mainly  with  the  economic  part 
of  the  question.  Two  great  groups  can,  however,  be  sufiiciently 
distinguished.  We  may  separate  tht  politicalixom.  the  social^ 
and  deal  with  each  separately. 

The  foundation  of  protectionism  is,  as  has  been  noticed 
(p.  118),  the  idea  of  nationality;  and  it  is  therefore  fitting 
that  an  appeal  to  national  independence  should  be  one  of  its 
main  political  arguments.  The  state  of  war  is  one  of 
separation  from  the  hostile  nation;  all  commerce  ceases, 
and  so  far  as  each  of  the  belligerents  has  been  previously 
supplied  by  the  other,  it  is  now  compelled  to  rely  on  its  own 
resources.  Further,  one  of  the  most  effective  of  warlike 
measures  is  the  hindrance  of  the  enemy's  commerce  either 
by  blockade  or  by  capture  of  his  merchant  ships.  A  pro- 
tracted state  of  war  may  thus  force  a  nation  to  supply  its 
needs   exclusively   from   its  own   territory,   and   if  it  has 
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previouly  had  widespread  commercial  relations,  the  shock 
and  resulting  disorganization  to  the  economic  system  may 
be  very  severe  and  dangerous.  Where  a  large  part  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  the  raw  materials  of  industry  is 
obtained  through  foreign  trade,  the  possible  evil  is  at  its  height. 
England  at  present  gets  three-fourths  of  its  wheat  supply  from 
abroad,  all  its  raw  cotton,  most  of  its  wool,  and  a  great  deal 
of  its  iron-ore.  An  absolute  closing  of  commerce  would 
apparently  entail  starvation,  and  the  Lancashire  cotton 
famine  shows  the  evil  of  a  check  to  any  one  large  import. 
Indeed,  the  greater  the  advantages  of  foreign  trade  the 
greater  will  be  the  loss  and  suffering  from  its  cessation. 

It  is  this  condition  that  gives  force  to  the  protectionist 
argument  under  notice.  If  war  may  at  any  time  produce 
such  an  evil,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  take  precautions  before- 
hand against  such  a  state  of  things  ever  becoming  actual  ? 
I  Economic  autonomy  is  as  important  a  weapon  as  political 
energy  or  military  and  naval  power.  The  strongest  army 
or  the  best-equipped  fleet  will  be  useless  if  the  supply  of 
food  runs  short,  or  if  the  industrial  functions  are  paralyzed 
by  want  of  sufficient  raw  materials.  The  maxim,  "  In  time 
of  peace  prepare  for  war,"  will  cover  the  application  of  pro- 
tection for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  and  raw  materials  from  the  national  territory.  Such 
was  the  best  argument  in  favour  of  the  English  Corn  Laws. 
With  the  experience  of  the  great  continental  wars  (1793 — 
181 5)  fresh  in  men's  minds,  there  was  some  excuse  for  the 
effort  to  make  the  soil  of  England  supply  food  for  its  popu- 
lation. Many  of  the  protective  measures  of  other  countries  are 
defended  in  like  manner.  Russia,  e.g.,  can  urge  the  need  of 
manufacturing  industries  to  enable  her  to  be  independent 
of  German  and  English  importations.     The  United  States 
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claim  by  protection  to  have  acquired  manufacturing 
industries  that  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  recourse 
to  the  English  market.  A  great  variety  of  commodities 
may  seek  protection  on  this  ground.  Salt,  for  example,  is 
protected  in  France  to  encourage  a  home  production  that 
would  be  useful  in  time  of  war. 

The  same  sentiment  gives  support  to  the  idea  of  a 
commercial  union  of  the  British  Empire.  Almost  every 
important  commodity  could  be  produced  within  that 
extensive  area  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  needs  of  its 
existing  population,  and  dependence  on  foreigners  would  be 
avoided.  The  protective  duties  of  the  projected  Zollverein 
would  be  an  insurance  in  view  of  war. 

This  general  argument  acquires  greater  force  with  regard 
to  the  materials  used  in  the  conduct  of  war.  A  nation  that 
draws  its  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  abroad 
would  be  ill-prepared  to  enter  on  a  war  with  the  country 
from  which  its  supply  came,  and  this  case  may  be  extended 
to  ships  and  their  equipment.  The  instruments  of  war  are 
beyond  question  the  most  essential  objects  for  the  sole 
disposal  of  the  nation,  and  what  contributes  to  their 
formation  is  so  far  entitled  to  the  same  privilege.  Such 
was  the  reason  for  the  English  Navigation  Laws,  and  it  was 
on  this  ground  that  they  won  approval  from  Adam  Smith 
and  J.  S.  Mill. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  state  as  forcibly  as  possible  the 
main  political  argument  against  freedom  of  trade.  Its 
importance  will  plainly  vary  with  the  state  of  society. 
When  wars  are  frequent  and  international  relations  in  an 
undeveloped  condition,  economic  independence  is  an 
essential  of  national  life.  The  whole  system  of  life  has  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  warfare,  and  a  policy 
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that  checks  the  growth  of  foreign  commerce  and  the  inter- 
dependence of  nations  that  is  its  concomitant  appears  primd 
fade  desirable.  But  as  the  need  for  isolation  becomes  less, 
and  as  the  industrial  activities  grow,  the  wisdom  of  restriction 
is  less  obvious.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  advantage  of  free  commerce  probably  out- 
weighed any  loss  that  a  sudden  stoppage  would  cause.  For 
the  last  hundred  years  the  case  for  free-trade  has  been 
steadily  gaining  ground.  No  nation  is  likely  to  be  at  war  with 
all  the  world,  and  the  supplies  of  necessaries  come  from  many 
different  places.  With  modern  facilities  of  communication,  a 
blockade  of  a  whole  country  is  inconceivable.  There  never 
was  a  community  less  fitted  to  bear  the  sudden  pressure  of 
isolation  than  the  Confederate  States,  and  yet,  though 
rigorously  blockaded  by  sea  and  surrounded  on  land  by 
the  far  more  numerous  Northern  armies,  they  were  able  to 
carry  on  hostilities  for  four  years.  A  nation  with  a  more 
developed  social  life  would  have  still  greater  power  of 
resistance.  But  if  it  is  at  all  possible  for  a  country  to  bear 
up  against  the  effects  of  war  through  the  stoppage  of  trade, 
to  hinder  that  trade  in  times  of  peace  is  undoubtedly  inex- 
pedient. It  means  the  inflicting  in  a  minor  degree  and 
continuously  what  produced  temporarily  by  the  act  of  an 
nemy  would  be  regarded  as  a  serious  misfortune. 
Moreover,  the  creation  of  a  large  commercial  intercourse 
tends  to  reduce  the  chances  of  war  in  the  future.  In  any 
country  that  exports  to  another,  the  exporting  merchants 
and  the  producers  from  whom  they  obtain  goods  have  a 
strong  material  interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  The 
countries  that  supply  the  United  Kingdom  with  food  would 
suffer  by  any  check  to  that  trade,  and  those  connected  with 
the  trade  may   be  counted   on  as  friends   to  a  peaceful 
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settlement  of  disputes.  The  extension  of  international 
trade  thus  gives  solid  guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  is  so  far  a  valuable  investment  quite  apart  from 
its  direct  benefits.  A  still  more  important  influence  is  that 
of  neutral  countries  ;  to  them  war  means  vexatious  restraints 
on  their  normal  trade,  but  it  also,  where  the  previous  lines 
of  commerce  are  closed,  affords  new  opportunities  for  profit ; 
and,  therefore,  while  the  commercial  interests  of  all  countries 
favour  peace,  they  are  after  the  outbreak  of  war  prepared  to 
supply  the  belligerent  whose  own  trade  is  most  impeded. 
These  are  powerful  forces,  all  tending  to  prevent  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  supplies.  Food,  we  may  rest  assured, 
would  even  in  the  crisis  of  war  come  to  England  in 
considerable  quantities.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
a  general  policy  of  restriction  as  a  preparation  for  the 
privations  of  war  is  entirely  out  of  date,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  recognize  the  element  of  truth  contained  in  the 
protectionist  view.  It  may  be  said  that  the  course  of  events 
has  decided  the  question.  A  policy  of  economic  isolation 
is  not  practicable,  while  anything  short  of  it  would  be 
ineffective.  To  stop  the  English  trade  in  com  and  cotton 
would  be  too  evident  a  piece  of  folly  for  any  government  to 
attempt  it ;  the  best  hope  lies  rather  in  its  increase  and  in 
the  widening  of  the  area  of  supply,  by  which  the  danger  of 
interruption  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  impolicy  of  navigation  laws  in  the  present  state  of 
economic  development  is  also  certain.  The  carrying  trade 
of  the  world  tends  steadily  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  conduct  it  on  the  cheapest  terms.  If  the 
trade  of  any  country  be  confined  to  its  own  vessels,  there 
must  be  so  far  a  sacrifice  of  advantage  that  will  impede  its 
progress.     A  measure  of  legislative  restriction  cannot  call  a 
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mercantile  marine  into  existence  unless  there  are  other 
favouring  conditions,  and  with  these  the  chances  of  growth 
are  better  under  freedom.  What  is  gained  in  one  direction 
will  be  more  than  lost  in  another  through  the  enhancement 
of  cost  that  shipping  laws  bring  about.  The  repeal  of  the 
English  Navigation  Laws  (p.  62)  in  1849,  though  regarded 
with  apprehension  by  the  ship-owners,  was  an  aid  in  the 
progress  of  the  English  marine. 

Warlike  implements  would  seem  to  present  an  exceptional 
case,  though  here  also  perfect  freedom  of  trade  tends  to 
counteract  the  evils  that  appear  so  certain  to  result.  The 
supply  of  weapons  is  now  an  established  industry  in  several 
countries,  and  there  is  an  open  market  for  belligerents  in 
neutral  territories,  subject  to  the  penalties  that  contraband 
trade  draws  down.  In  any  case,  such  measures  of  defence 
as  prudence  suggests  can  be  carried  out  without  recourse  to 
protection. 

To  encourage  political  isolation  might  have,  at  one  time, 
been  looked  on  as  a  settled  rule  of  state-craft.  That  France 
and  England  were  "  natural  enemies,"  and  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  erect  barriers  between  the  two  countries,  formed  part 
of  the  mercantile  creed,  and  if  the  goodness  of  the  end  be 
conceded,  the  method  of  protection  certainly  conduces 
towards  it.  It  was  as  much  on  moral  and  political  as  on 
purely  economic  grounds  that  Cobden  advocated  freedom 
of  trade.  The  tie  of  material  interests  would,  he  felt,  lead  to 
a  better  understanding  between  nations.  Those  who  desire 
that  harmony  should  not  exist,  are  therefore  correct  in 
suggesting  a  restrictive  policy  in  order  to  retard  it. 

Though  such  a  belief  is  not  consciously  professed  in  any 
modern  country,  there  is  a  curious  revival  of  something 
similar  in   the  extremer  protectionist  party  in  the  United 
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States.  Their  position  is,  however,  as  much  social  as  political, 
and  furnishes  a  convenient  passage  to  the  discussion  of  pro- 
tection as  a  social  agent.  The  advocacy  of  protection  ini 
America  has  all  along  been  strongly  coloured  by  anti-British) 
feeling  and  has  had  a  leaning  towards  war.  Carey,  e.g.^ 
hardly  concealed  his  belief  that  a  war  between  England  and 
the  United  States  would  be  beneficial  to  the  latter,  and  the 
earlier  protective  tariff  of  18 16  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
war  of  1812.  At  present  the  exclusion  of  foreign  goods  is 
regarded  as  a  mode  of  forming  and  maintaining  a  higher 
civilization.  The  old  nations  of  Europe  are,  it  is  thought, 
so  different  in  their  environment  and  organization  that  it  is 
better  to  limit  carefully  the  points  of  contact  and  allow  the 
new  society  to  expand  without  the  influence  of  less  advanced 
societies.  Protection  has  thus  a  social  object,  to  be  attained 
by  what  is  substantially  the  old  idea  of  political  exclusiveness. 

Other  social  aims  have  also  been  sought  by  the  aid  of 
protection.  The  economic  argument  for  diversity  of  occu- 
pation (pp.  138 — 141)  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  social 
one.  To  promote  the  increase  of  town  populations  in  new 
countries,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  culture,  has  been  a 
primary  aim  of  the  more  thoughtful  protectionists,  and  has 
even  impressed  their  critics. 

Again,  the  preservation  of  an  upper  class  to  discharge  the 
political  functions  that  an  aristocratic  society  needs,  was  a 
favourite  Tory  argument  for  the  English  protective  system. 
The  Corn  Laws  were  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  firmest  support 
of  "  the  Church  "  and  the  House  of  Lords.  More  limited 
examples  of  protection  for  social  ends  are  duties  imposed 
to  cover  native  producers  from  the  competition  of  those  in 
other  countries  where  less  provision  is  made  for  the  interest 
of  the  workers ;  factory  laws  restrain  employers  in  various 
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ways,  and  duties  to  counterbalance  their  effect  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  countries  where  like  regulations  do  not  exist, 
have  been  proposed  on  social  grounds.  Such  also  was  the 
English  differential  duty  on  "  slave-grown  "  sugar  that  ex- 
isted for  some  years  before  the  total  repeal  of  the  protection 
to  colonial  sugar. 

A  protectionist  policy  for  the  furtherance  of  social  objects 
does  not  admit  of  the  same  definite  measurement  as  if  it 
were  imposed  for  economic  purposes.  The  onus  of  proof, 
however,  rests  on  its  supporters ;  and  they  have  to  make 
good  three  separate  points,  viz.,  that  the  object  is  desirable, 
that  protection  will  be  effectual  for  the  purpose,  and  finally, 
that  there  is  no  other  and  better  method  available.  The 
application  of  these  tests  would  restrict  the  use  of  the 
particular  agency  to  very  narrow  limits.  Systems  that  aim 
at  exclusion  may  be  unhesitatingly  rejected.  With  the 
introduction  of  steam-ships,  railways,  and  telegraphs,  the 
possibility  of  forming  a  peculiar  national  civilization  came 
to  an  end.  To  expect  that  the  United  States  can  gain  any 
social  advantage  by  shutting  out  European  products  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  The  interaction  of  the  various  nations, 
in  botli  the  material  and  moral  spheres,  is  the  strongest 
agency  of  progress  in  the  modern  world,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  indisputable  facts  not  to  be  ignored  by  any  wise  or 
prudent  policy.  The  narrower  and  apparently  more  reason- 
able systems  that  seek  to  increase  either  manufactures  or 
agriculture,  where  one  or  the  other  is  deficient,  are  practically 
in  the  same  difficulty.  The  general  movement  that  economic 
forces  bring  about  is  not  easily  controlled.  To  foster  the 
growth  of  towns  in  America  or  Australasia  seems  to  be  a 
task  as  superfluous  as  it  is  questionable,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  restore  agriculture  to  its  old  pre-eminence,  or  even  to 
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keep  it  up  to  its  present  extent  in  old  countries,  is  both 
difficult  and  of  doubtful  expediency. 

The  most  plausible  case  is  perhaps  that  in  which  pro- 
tection is  proposed  merely  as  a  temporary  measure,  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  producers  during  a  transformation 
of  industry.  Most  continental  countries  have  employed 
duties  on  agricultural  produce  partly  with  this  object.  The 
loss  that  a  sudden  disturbance  of  economic  conditions 
inflicts  is  so  serious  that  it  may  lead  to  political  or  social 
disorder,  and  the  state  may  have  reason  to  interpose  in  order 
to  spread  the  process  of  change  over  a  longer  time.  Put  in  this 
way,  the  use  of  protection  appears  fully  justified,  but  even 
here  there  is  a  vital  condition  left  out.  The  duty  is  imposed 
ostensibly  to  give  time  for  adjustment,  but  its  real  effect  is 
to  encourage  persistence  in  the  industry  doomed  to  decline. 
Instead  of  taking  warning,  those  employed  in  it  begin  to 
hope  for  further  state  favours,  so  that  the  requisite  change 
is  checked  rather  than  smoothed  over.  In  most  cases  there 
is,  besides,  little  need  for  this  artificial  cover;  industrial 
changes  are  usually  spread  over  a  series  of  years.  The 
latest  instance — i.e.  the  recent  agricultural  depression  due 
to  American  imports — is  a  very  good  illustration. 

Very  often  it  happens  that  the  supposed  decline  is  due 
to  a  bad  organization  of  industry,  and  that  foreign  compe- 
tition is  the  best  stimulus  to  the  removal  of  the  defects. 
Protection  has  the  bad  result  of  removing  this  natural 
remedy,  and  then  it  simply  perpetuates  the  evil.  Antiquated 
methods  of  production  are  continued  until  perhaps  it  is  too 
late  to  effect  a  change  that,  carried  out  at  an  earlier  time, 
might  have  preserved  the  home  industry  by  making  it  able 
to  meet  competition. 

Protection,  as  a  set-off  against  legislative  restrictions,  is  at 
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first  sight  a  carrying  out  of  the  free-trade  principle.  Particular 
excise  restrictions  are  always  counted  as  equivalent  to  so 
much  taxation,  and  that  additional  amount  is  imposed  on 
the  foreign  product.  Factory  laws  would  naturally  come 
under  the  same  class,  but  in  this  case  the  difficulties  of  a 
counter-balancing  duty  are  very  great  It  may  be  that  the 
regulations  in  question  do  not  reduce  production,  inasmuch 
as  they  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  workers.  If  there  is 
no  diminution  of  production,  there  can  hardly  be  any  ground 
for  compensation  for  an  imaginary  loss.  Again,  the  real 
position  of  foreign  industries  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, and  will  probably  be  different  in  each  country;  it 
would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  have  duties  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  country  from  which  the  import  comes.  Then,  if 
a  protective  duty  be  just  for  the  home  market,  equivalent 
bounties  ought  to  be  granted  for  export ;  but  the  plan  of 
giving,  say  the  English  cotton  manufacturer,  a  bounty  on 
export  equal  to  the  increase  of  cost  that  the  English  Factory 
Laws  place  on  him,  and  making  that  vary  according  as  the 
competition  that  he  meets  is  German,  Swiss,  or  Belgian, 
may  be  dismissed  as  impracticable.  There  is,  however,  a 
deeper  reason  against  the  use  of  protection  for  this  purpose. 
Regulations  with  regard  to  industry  are  established  in  the 
interest  of  society.  Each  occupation  has  to  submit  to  them 
as  part  of  the  law  of  the  society ;  they  impose  no  unjust 
burden  on  a  particular  industry,  but  are  rather  designed  to 
prevent  injustice.  To  claim  compensation  for  not  doing 
what  the  law  forbids  is  not  an  admissible  plea.  It  may 
be  urged  that  otherwise  the  industry  will  perish,  but  to  this 
the  plain  answer  is,  that  unless  it  can  be  carried  on  under  the 
restraints  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  those  engaged  in 
it,  it  is  better  that  it  should     The  hope  that  other  countries 
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may  be  led  to  reform  their  legislation  by  the  use  of  protection 
against  their  products  is  a  vain  one ;  they  are  far  more  likely 
to  believe  that  commercial  jealousy  is  at  the  root  of  the 
policy  pursued,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  their  assumed 
advantages  to  the  full. 

The  political  and  social  aspects  of  the  protective  policy 
as  just  considered  do  not,  taken  broadly,  add  much  weight 
to  the  case  made  for  it.  Allowing  that  some  of  the  views 
that  it  presents  are  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  appeal  to 
the  best  feelings  of  the  statesman  and  the  ordinary  citizen, 
it  at  the  same  time  fails  to  make  good  its  claim  to  advance 
the  true  interests  of  society.  To  believe  that  in  any  modern 
state  either  military  power  or  social  progress  will  be  furthered 
by  a  restrictive  system  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  facts  of 
experience.  The  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of 
freedom  of  commerce,  even  with  its  inevitable  drawbacks  in 
some  directions. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  OTHER  EXPEDIENTS  OF  PROTECTION. 

Duties  on  imports  take  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
system  of  protection  that  other  modes  of  stimulating 
national  industry  have  been  comparatively  neglected, 
though  they  may  claim  a  greater  antiquity,  and  have,  in  many 
instances,  quite  as  much  show  of  reason.  Duties  on  exports 
might,  for  example,  prove  a  most  effective  encouragement  to 
certain  forms  of  industry.  Just  as  England  sought  for  a 
long  time  to  retain  native  wool  for  her  own  manufacturers 
by  forbidding  its  export,  so  the  United  States  might  now 
restrain  the  export  of  cotton  and  give  American  producers 
a  considerable  advantage.  Still  export  duties  have  never 
been  in  favour  with  protectionists ;  the  desire  of  selling  as 
much  as  possible  has  been  too  strong  for  them  ;  and  the 
danger  of  encouraging  competitors  to  seek  new  sources  of 
supply  has  been  sufficiently  realized.  The  recent  revival  of 
protection  the  civilized  world  over  has  not  restored  this 
part  of  the  older  policy. 

Somewhat  different  is  the  position  of  another  prominent 
feature  of  the  mercantile  system,  viz.,  the  employment  of 
bounties  on  exportation.     If  it  be  an  object  of  national 
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policy  to  increase  the  amount  of  exports,  nothing  can  better 
assist  that  aim  than  a  payment  to  exporters ;  they  will  be 
saved  a  part  of  the  expense  of  production,  and  will  naturally 
send  larger  amounts  abroad,  supplying  foreigners  on 
cheaper  terms,  since  they  are  subsidized  for  so  doing.  As 
an  encouragement  to  native  industry  and  a  mode  of  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  exports,  the  payment  of  a  premium  on 
exports  is  unquestionably  effective,  so  that  if  these  were 
the  sole  ends  of  the  protective  policy,  it  would  doubtless  be 
extensively  employed.  The  modern  system  of  protection 
has,  however,  a  financial  as  well  as  an  economico-political  side. 
The  increase  of  duties  in  Europe  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has,  as  we  saw  (p.  93),  been  partly  caused  by  the  needs  of 
governments.  Higher  customs  duties  bring  in  larger  sums 
to  the  state,  and  please  producers  at  the  same  time.  There 
is  therefore  a  double  motive  for  their  imposition.  A  bounty 
on  the  other  hand  drains  the  public  exchequer,  and  is 
necessarily  limited  in  its  use.  To  give  bounties  to  a  number 
of  important  industries  would  speedily  bring  about  a 
national  bankruptcy  or  a  revolt  against  the  excessive 
taxation  that  would  have  to  be  levied.  There  is  another 
hindrance  to  this  special  method  of  assistance.  Protection 
gains  a  good  deal  of  its  popularity  from  the  obscurity  that 
surrounds  the  operation  of  import  duties.  The  losses  are 
diffused  over  the  community ;  they,  it  may  be  thought,  fall 
largely  on  foreigners,  and  it  requires  an  effort  to  conceive 
the  real  cost  of  the  policy.  But  when  the  amount  of 
support  given  to  the  assisted  industries  appears  in  the 
definite  form  of  a  grant  of  public  money,  opponents  can 
use  these  figures  as  the  irrefutable  basis  of  their  argument 
that  any  interference  with  free  exchange  is  expensive  to  the 
society.     Still  more  would  this  be  the  case  if  bounties  were 
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granted  on  production  as  well  as  on  exportation.  American 
free-traders  have  often  argued  that,  assuming  assistance  to 
be  desirable,  it  ought  to  be  given  in  this  manner,  as  the 
nation  would  then  be  able  to  count  the  cost  of  the  policy, 
and  the  real  issues  would  be  more  easily  apprehended. 
For  the  same  reason  protectionists  are  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  use  of  import  duties,  which  command  so  much  popular 
favour,  and  are  less  easily  analyzed  and  tested.  The 
method  of  bounties  is  strictly  confined  to  cases  where 
import  duties  are  ineffective,  and  even  in  those  will  be  used 
with  much  caution  and  far  more  readily  given  up. 

One  example  of  the  use  of  bounties  is  afforded  by  the 
shipping  industry.  In  addition  to  the  partial  revival  of 
her  navigation  laws  (p.  96),  France  has  granted  bounties 
for  the  construction  and  navigation  of  ships,  and  has  been 
followed  by  Germany  and  Italy.  The  United  States  have 
also  made  arrangements  for  subsidizing  special  packet  lines. 
The  reasons  for  assisting  this  industry  are  plain  enough.  A 
nation's  fleet  is  one  of  the  elements  of  its  strength  in  war, 
and  the  encouragement  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  defence.  It  is  impossible  to  assist  by  protection ; 
which,  indeed,  has  rather  the  effect  of  discouraging  the 
growth  of  shipping  by  increasing  the  cost  of  construction 
and  lessening  the  opportunities  for  employment.  Bounties 
are  therefore  an  attempt  to  remedy  one  of  the  evil  effects 
of  protection,  but  they  attain  this  end  very  imperfectly. 
To  counteract  the  higher  price  cf  materials  and  the  con- 
traction of  imports  and  exports  that  protection  causes, 
would  require  a  much  greater  outlay  than  any  Government 
would  be  willing  to  incur.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
serious  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  existing  bounties ; 
and    so    far  as   ship-building    has    been    stimulated,   the 
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advantage  has  gone  to  British  yards  that  produce  vessels 
to  be  registered  in  France. 

Far  more  general  interest  has  been  excited  in  the 
bounties  that  so  many  countries  give  on  the  export  of  sugar. 
As  an  important  colonial  product,  cane-sugar  from  the 
colonies  received  differential  treatment  in  England  (p.  61), 
and  other  countries  with  sugar-producing  colonies  followed 
the  same  course.  The  introduction  of  beet-root  sugar  was 
due  to  the  action  of  protection,  and  was  for  a  long  period 
maintained  by  its  aid.  In  order  to  encourage  producers  a 
repajmient  of  the  excise  duty,  calculated  on  a  settled  scale, 
was  made  in  case  of  export.  As  technical  processes 
improved,  the  repayment  (or  **  drawback")  came  to  exceed 
the  amount  previously  paid,  that  is,  it  acted  as  a  bounty  on 
export  and  as  an  inducement  to  exertion  in  the  extraction 
of  sugar.  No  two  countries  are  quite  alike  in  their  treat- 
ment, and  the  regulations  are  in  a  state  of  incessant  change. 
In  France  and  Germany  the  duty  is  levied  on  the  beet,  and 
the  repayment  made  for  the  sugar.  The  size  of  the  vessels 
used  in  the  manufacture  is  taken  as  a  test  in  Austria. 
Another  criterion  is  the  amount  of  juice  obtained,  but 
whatever  be  the  particular  mode,  in  all  cases  a  decided 
advantage  is  given  to  the  exporter  of  sugar,  who  in  Russia 
for  some  time  received  a  direct  and  avowed  bounty  on  the 
quantity  that  he  exported. 

The  consequences  of  the  system  have  been  remarkable, 
and  show  in  a  most  instructive  way  the  difficulties  that  the 
intervention  of  Government  in  respect  to  commerce  is  sure 
to  raise.  The  competition  has  been  such  as  to  lower  the 
price  of  sugar  in  open  markets  below  the  normal  cost  of 
production,  and  as  Great  Britain  is  the  principal  one,  the 
benefit  of  cheapness  has  accrued  to  the  British  consumer. 
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Both  the  sugar  refiners  and  the  producers  of  cane-sugar 
have  strongly  objected  to  this  state-aided  competition,  and 
have  advocated  the  imposition  of  duties  equal  in  amount  to 
the  bounty,  or  the  complete  exclusion  of  "bounty-fed" 
.sugar  from  the  British  market.  At  the  same  time  the  cost 
of  the  bounty  system  has  made  the  Governments  that  use  it 
desirous  of  abandoning  it  as  soon  as  they  conveniently  can. 
The  Conference  of  1888  was  produced  by  these  sentiments, 
and  agreed  to  a  Convention  (signed  by  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands),  by  which  the  signatories  agreed  to  give  no 
bounties,  and  to  exclude  all  sugar  on  which  a  bounty  had 
been  paid  from  their  territories.  This  proposal  met  with 
powerful  opposition  in  England,  and  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  sugar  that  marked  the  year  1889  was  widely 
attributed  to  anticipation  of  its  effects.  Consequently  the 
Convention  was  allowed  to  lapse,  without  any  effective 
steps  to  secure  ratification  having  been  taken.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  by  France  and  Germany  for  the 
reduction,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  country,  for  the 
ultimate  abolition  of  the  bounty,  but  it  was  found  to 
be  impossible  to  carry  out  these  projects.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  sugar  refiners,  and  the  extreme  depression 
of  the  West  Indian  colonies,  have  brought  the  matter 
into  fresh  prominence.  A  new  conference  has  been 
held,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  any  very  speedy  change 
can  be  made  in  the  policy  of  the  bounty-giving  countries. 
Other  examples  of  bounties  are  that  granted  by  New 
Zealand  for  sugar  production,  and  by  the  Argentine 
Republic  for  the  export  of  meat;  but  just  as  it  is  hard 
to  decide  between  what  is  a  drawback  and  a  bounty,  so 
is  it  hard   to  say  whe|;e  a  bounty  ends.     If  we  once  go 
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beyond  the  direct  payment  for  a  particular  product,  we 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  include  all  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  industry.  Superior  means  of  communication, 
abundant  supplies  of  land,  capital  obtained  on  cheap 
terms,  technical  education,  all  tend  to  cheapen  pro- 
duction ;  and  if  any  of  these  be  supplied  by  state  instru- 
mentality, there  is  so  far  a  bounty.  Thus  special  export 
rates  on  railways  or  canals,  grants  of  land,  or  loans  of 
capital  on  easy  terms  to  exporting  industries,  or  technical 
instruction  in  the  preparation  of  exports,  will  all  tend  in  the 
same  direction  as  direct  money  bounties  on  export.  Trans- 
port charges  can  very  easily  be  so  used.  A  state-owned  or 
state-regulated  railway,  by  carrying  sugar  for  export  at  a  lower 
rate,  encourages  its  export  as  effectually  as  the  state  depart- 
ment that  pays  a  money  bonus  on  the  amount  sent  abroad. 
We  see,  in  fact,  that  a  protective  system  can  be  carried  out 
in  all  parts  of  the  economical  policy  of  a  state.  The 
"  expedients "  of  the  mercantile  system  were  parts  of  a 
connected  whole,  and  in  like  manner  modern  commercial 
policy  develops  on  a  definite  type.  If  protection  be  the 
system  in  favour,  every  measure  at  all  touching  on  economical 
matters  can  tend  towards  the  carrying  out  of  restriction. 
Patent  laws,  measures  aimed  against  fraud — e.  g.  adulteration 
acts  and  regulation  of  trade-marks — sanitary  regulations, 
and  the  innumerable  rules  that  the  complexity  of  modern 
fife  makes  necessary,  may  contain  within  them  a  protective 
element. 

Moreover,  the  practical  application  of  commercial  regula- 
tions may  vary  considerably  in  strictness,  and  thus  two  coun- 
tries with  seemingly  very  similar  tariffs  may  actually  differ  much. 
A  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Custom  House  rules,  refusal 
of  credit,  and  especially  stringent  valuations  of  imports,  have 
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all  the  eflfect  of  protection.  Amongst  the  evidence  collected 
by  the  last  Royal  Commission  on  Depression  of  Trade,  we 
meet  with  various  complaints  as  to  the  vexatious  restraints 
on  trade  by  Customs  officials,  Italy  and  Portugal  being 
particularly  noticeable  in  this  respect. 

What  may  conveniently  be  called  "  local  protection  "  is 
also  a  factor  to  be  taken  into  account.  Methods  of  local 
taxation,  and  notably  that  form  of  it  which  consists  in  taxes 
on  commodities  (the  octroi  duties  of  France  and  Italy),  often 
retard  the  passage  of  goods  and  afford  privileges  to  the 
home  producers.  Dock  and  harbour  dues  are  also  in  some 
instances  a  restrictive  agency.  Interprovincial  customs 
barriers  are  rapidly  disappearing,  but  they  too  must  be 
mentioned  as  a  further  check  on  trade  where  they    exist. 

The  modern  protectionist  theory  is,  as  we  need  hardly 
once  more  repeat,  based  on  the  idea  of  nationality,  and  its 
propounders  therefore  aim  at  removing  these  favours  to 
smaller  groups.  The  utmost  freedom  of  movement,  both  of 
services  and  of  commodities,  within  the  national  territory ; 
rigid  protection  against  all  outside  competitors ;  such  is, 
speaking  generally,  the  policy.  The  system  of  import 
duties,  bounties,  and  the  other  restraints  and  encouragements 
is  no  novelty,  but  it  is  in  the  present  age  brought  into  oper- 
ation with  respect  to  larger  and  more  powerful  groups. 
France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  Russia  are  possessed  of  much  greater  resources,  and 
permit  of  a  greater  amount  of  free  interchange  inside  their 
territories  than  was  possible  in  earlier  times.  Whether  this 
policy,  with  its  double  aspect  of  external  restriction  and 
internal  freedom,  can  be  permanent,  is  a  question  of  the 
deepest  interest,  but  of  its  actual  vitality  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PRACTICAL  OPERATION  OF  PROTECTION. 

An  examination  and  study  of  modern  commercial  policy 
would  not  be  complete  without  including  some  notice  of  the 
complications  and  difficulties  that  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
tective system  creates.  So  much  of  the  case  for  restriction 
rests  on  instances  of  the  failure — real  or  supposed — of  free- 
trade  in  special  circumstances,  and  on  rather  vague  accounts 
of  the  advantages  that  may  be  gained  by  a  proper  regulation 
of  trade,  that  it  is  well  to  see  how  the  protective  system 
works,  and  what  are  the  embarrassments  that  result  from  it. 
Free-traders  are  often  met  by  references  to  the  opposition 
between  "  theory  "  and  "  practice,"  and  to  the  impossibility 
of  applying  an  abstract  doctrine  to  the  very  real  facts  of 
trade;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  distinction  between 
"  doctrine  "  and  **  application  "  is  exactly  fitted  for  the  pro- 
tectionist theory.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a 
valid  defence  of  protection  can  be  furnished  by  economic 
reasoning,  it  may  nevertheless  be  said  that  the  difficulties  of 
reducing  it  to  reasonable  practice  are  insuperable.  A  policy 
suited  for  the  modern  world  must  take  account  of  the 
general  conditions  under  which  it  comes  into  operation,  and 
of  the  probability  that  some  "  friction  "  may  retard  move- 
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ment  in  the  desired  direction.  It  is  not  protection  by  itself, 
but  protection  with  the  surrounding  circumstances,  that  has 
to  be  studied  in  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  probable 
effects.  Some  of  these  difficulties  are  the  necessary  result 
of  protection,  and  are  inseparable  from  it ;  others  are  due 
to  defects  of  administration,  but  are  so  likely  to  occur 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  and  probable 
consequences  of  the  system. 

The  first  result  of  a  policy  of  restriction  that  strikes  the 
ordinary  observer  as  undesirable  is  the  increase  of  cost  that 
it  causes.  Duties  on  commodities  lead  inevitably  to  a 
rise  of  price ;  the  amount  of  that  rise  will  of  course  depend  on 
the  rate  of  duty,  and  the  greater  or  less  disadvantage  of  the 
competing  native  industries.  Wherever  a  protective  system 
has  been  set  up,  it  sooner  or  later  embraces  a  large  number 
of  articles  in  ordinary  use  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
makes  the  conditions  of  life  less  satisfactory.  If,  as  is  usual 
in  Europe,  agricultural  products  are  protected,  the  necessaries 
of  life  become  dearer  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  from 
which  it  must  happen  either  that  the  labourers  will  receive 
lower  real  wages,  or,  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  get  an 
increase  in  their  money  receipts  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  higher  prices,  their  employers  will  suffer  by  the  increased 
cost  of  production.  But  even  where  food  is  exempt,  or 
need  not  be  obtained  from  abroad,  duties  fall  on  clothing 
and  the  minor  articles  of  consumption  in  such  a  way  as  to 
affect  even  the  poorest.  It  is  easy  to  pass  over  this  effect 
of  protective  duties  with  the  remark  that  wages  are  of  more 
importance  to  the  workers  than  prices,  and  that  employment 
is  the  one  thing  needed.  This  view,  however,  fails  to  notice 
that  the  cost  of  the  labourer's  requirements  is  an  essential 
element  in  measuring  the  amount  of  wages  that  he  gets. 
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No  matter  what  are  the  other  effects  of  protection,  its  action 
in  increasing  the  cost  of  commodities  must  always  be 
carefully  remembered  and  taken  into  account.  That  pro- 
tection is  injurious  to  the  consumer  is  a  cardinal  part  of 
the  free-trade  position. 

The  increase  of  cost  through  protection  is  not  confined  to 
articles  that  minister  directly  to  enjoyment.  In  very  many 
cases  the  requisites  of  production  are  affected.  An  extensive 
system  of  protective  duties  on  imports  must  fall  on  various 
home  industries.  The  elaborate  division  of  labour  and  the 
complex  organization  of  industry  that  modern  society  exhibits 
have  established  very  close  connexions  between  different 
forms  of  production.  What  is  raw  material  to  one  industry 
is  the  finished  product  of  another,  and  a  duty  granted  to  the 
latter  is  a  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  the  former.  Duties 
on  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  flax  are  injurious  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  these  materials,  as,  at  the  next  stage  of  workingup, 
duties  on  yarns  are  against  the  interest  of  weavers.  In  like 
manner  protection  for  iron-ore  or  coal  places  the  smelter  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  so  on  through  manifold  industries. 
Other  and  less  direct  reactions  of  protection  on  production 
may  be  found.  A  modern  factory  is  a  very  complex  machine, 
requiring  many  co-operating  conditions  for  its  effective  work- 
ing, from  the  several  classes  of  raw  material  that  must  be 
obtained,  each  in  due  proportion,  up  to  the  directing  ability 
and  energy  of  its  manager.  Any  check  to  the  supply  of 
materials,  implements,  motive  power,  or  labour  is  a  check  to 
efficiency,  and  diminishes  the  chance  of  success.  Protection, 
if  largely  used,  is  almost  certain  to  come  in  as  a  retarding 
agency  in  many  industries  that  are  supposed  to  gain  by  it.  To 
trace  the  effects  of  a  duty  on  a  single  article,  such  as  coal, 
all  through  the  industrial  area,  and  see  how  it  operates  in 
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hundreds  of  different  employments,  where  at  first  sight  its 
influence  would  never  be  suspected,  is  an  instructive 
exercise  for  the  student  of  commercial  policy.  The  primary 
etfect  of  protection  in  retarding  consumption  is  perhaps 
equalled  by  its  secondary  effect  in  limiting  many  forms  of 
production. 

These  effects  are  both,  it  may  be  asserted  without  hesitation, 
injurious  to  the  society  on  which  they  act ;  but  may  yet  be 
believed  to  be  compensated  by  the  advantages  of  the  system, 
which,  by  stimulating  industry  and  promoting  social  pro- 
gress, confers  very  great  benefits.  The  whole  community  thus 
pays  a  not  imreasonable  price  for  what  it  obtains.  This 
very  comforting  belief  is  dissipated  by  the  fact  that  industries 
are  unequally  affected  by  the  protective  action  of  the  state. 
The  distribution  of  labour  and  capital  and  the  employment 
of  natural  agents  follow  certain  lines  under  normal  conditions. 
Each  country  develops  the  particular  applications  of  pro- 
ductive power  in  which  it  has  a  comparative  advantage,  and 
these,  it  is  evident,  cannot  gain  through  interference.  While 
the  protected  industries  are  in  many  cases  hampered  by 
duties  imposed  on  other  products  than  their  own,  the  great 
staple  trades  suffer  without  any  return.  Protection  can 
in  no  way  assist  the  producers  of  English  coal,  or  cotton 
goods,  French  silks,  or  American  wheat ;  to  them  it  is 
simply  a  burden  against  which  their  interests  will  naturally 
lead  them  to  protest  as  soon  as  its  real  effect  is  perceived. 

These  oppositions  of  interest  and  the  impossibility  of 
any  adequate  reconciliation  are  by  far  the  most  formidable 
danger  that  the  protective  system  has  to  meet.  Consumers 
as  a  rule  are  unorganized,  and  do  not  make  an  effective 
presentation  of  their  case ;  their  losses  are,  besides,  diffused 
over  the  whole  community,  and  can  with  difi&culty  be  even 
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approximately  estimated.  The  producer  whose  raw  material 
is  rendered  dearer  by  a  duty,  or  whose  market  is  narrowed  by 
the  limitation  of  foreign  trade  that  protection  causes,  feels 
the  evil  directly,  speaks  with  the  weight  of  practical  know- 
ledge, and  uses  the  very  kind  of  argument  that  is  popular 
with  protectionists.  The  whole  policy  is  in  consequence 
placed  in  a  dilemma  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape.  It 
must  either  be  applied  to  all  or  to  very  many  industries,  when 
its  influence  in  retarding  production  will  be  serious,  or  it  may 
be  confined  to  a  smaller  number  of  the  more  promising 
cases,  when  it  arouses  the  hostility  of  the  larger  number  of 
unprotected  industries.  We  can  thus  explain  the  history 
of  most  protective  systems.  Introduced  as  tentative  efforts 
to  encourage,  they  are  by  degrees  extended  to  other  in- 
dustries in  order  to  disarm  opposition — ^an  extension  which 
in  turn  leads  to  new  conflicts  of  interests,  and,  perhaps, 
finally  to  the  downfall  of  the  whole  arrangement.  The 
English  manufacturers,  who  in  the  eighteenth  century  were 
the  strongest  supporters  of  protection,  had  realized  in  the 
present  one  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  true  interest.  Such 
will  probably  be  also  the  case  in  the  United  States  in  the 
next  half  century ;  signs  of  it  are  already  appearing  in  the 
restiveness  of  woollen  manufacturers  under  the  duties  on  raw 
wool,  and  in  the  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  duties  on 
iron-ore. 

Placed  in  such  circumstances,  a  tariff  to  secure  acceptance 
must  be  the  outcome  of  compromise.  Protectionist  theory 
would  require  either  very  high  protection  (amounting  to 
prohibition)  all  round,  or  else  a  careful  selection  of  objects  ; 
its  practice  is  a  scale  of  duties  in  accordance  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  stronger  political  interests.  Small  and 
struggling  industries   generally   come   off  worst,   and    the 
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prospects  of  future  development  are  not  properly  attended 
to.  The  process  of  give-and-take  on  which  legislation  has 
to  be  based  is  not  conducive  to  scientific  measurement  of 
consequences  or  careful  adjustment  of  means  to  ends. 

Closely  connected  with  this  difficulty  is  the  risk  of 
inconsistencies  and  anomalies  in  applying  the  general  idea 
of  protection.  To  fix  the  suitable  rate  of  duty  on  each 
kind  and  grade  of  goods  is  a  problem  too  hard  for  the  most 
experienced  administrator ;  and  when  the  incessant  changes 
in  industrial  processes,  the  discovery  of  new  commodities, 
and  the  varying  relations  of  trade  are  added,  that  difficulty 
is  enormously  increased.  The  first  formation  and  the 
subsequent  modifications  of  a  tariff  based  on  protectionist 
principles  are  too  difficult  a  work  for  anything  more  than 
very  partial  success  to  be  attained,  and  even  this  is  not 
often  achieved. 

Quite  as  serious,  in  some  respects,  is  the  inconvenience  in 
the  work  of  administration  that  results  from  protection. 
The  multiplication  of  tariff  items  makes  the  levying  of  the 
proper  duties  in  accordance  with  law  much  harder  than  is 
desirable.  Importers  will  seek  to  get  their  goods  rated  at 
the  lowest  figure ;  if  the  duty  is  specific,  by  placing  them 
under  a  low  class ;  if  ad  valorem^  by  under-valuation.  The 
decisions  of  the  United  States  treasury  for  a  single  year 
amount  to  several  hundreds,  many  of  them  turning  on  the 
finest  points  of  difference,  while  in  some  instances  they 
border  on  the  ludicrous.  The  uncertainty  and  confusion 
that  follows  is  no  slight  drawback  to  any  benefit  from  the 
general  policy.  Time  is  lost,  and  inducements  are  offered 
to  traders  to  evade  the  regulations,  or  to  search  for  loop- 
holes by  which  their  particular  goods  may  escape  the 
ostensible  duty.     These  evils  are  not  simply  the  result  of 
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iinskilfulness  in  devising  the  necessary  measures ;  they  are 
rather  due  to  the  growing  variety  of  trade  transactions  and 
the  increased  number  of  commodities  to  be  dealt  with. 

Protective  duties  tend  unavoidably  to  encourage  efforts  to 
avoid  their  payment.  Where  taxation  is  purely  for  revenue, 
the  control  of  the  state  is  directed  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  industries  whose  products  are  taxed  so 
that  it  can  be  made  effective ;  articles  to  be  taxed  will  be 
chosen  for  their  fitness  in  that  respect,  and  the  cost  will  not  be 
excessive.  It  is  otherwise  in  respect  to  protective  charges. 
All  sorts  and  qualities  of  articles  have  to  be  made  dutiable, 
and  the  opportunities  for  smuggling  are  increased.  In  fact, 
the  height  to  which  those  duties  can  be  carried  depends 
very  much  on  the  inducements  that  they  offer  to  contraband 
traders.  At  periods  of  exaggerated  restriction,  as  formerly 
in  the  case  of  French  trade  with  England,  the  smuggler 
becomes  the  principal  agent  for  carrying  on  exchanges. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  and  evils  of  protection  so  far  as 
internal  trade  is  considered,  but  its  action  on  relations  with 
outside  markets  is  still  more  noteworthy.  Industries  that 
require  the  aid  of  duties  to  command  a  sale  at  home  cannot 
be  expected  to  meet  competition  where  such  support  is 
wanting.  By  the  aid  of  bounties  they  may  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing an  export  at  the  cost  of  the  public  exchequer,  but  not 
otherwise.  The  vigorous  and  independent  part  of  the  national 
production  which  is  able  to  compete  with  foreigners  on  equal 
terms,  is  checked  in  its  expansion  by  the  increased  cost  that 
protection,  as  we  have  just  seen,  imposes,  and  by  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  trade  in  which  return  cargoes  are 
not  easily  obtainable.  The  doctrine  that  imports  and 
exports  tend  to  balance  may  seem  a  theoretical  one,  but  its 
truth  is  brought  home  to  every  one  engaged  in  conducting 
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foreign  trade.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  encouraging 
native  industry,  the  expansion  of  one  important  part  of  it  is 
materially  limited.  This  effect  is  propagated  over  the  whole 
field  of  industry.  The  trades  that  would  have  gained  by 
increased  exports  would  be  in  a  position  to  supply  capital 
and  business  ability  for  other  industries  as  soon  as  they 
became  profitable.  All  the  influences  of  protection  have 
this  tendency.  Elaborate  customs  regulations  mean  loss  of 
time  and  money,  and  hinder  indirectly  the  creation  of  new 
exports,  as  they  stop  directly  the  growth  of  imports. 

To  these  economical  difficulties  in  the  operation  of  pro- 
tection we  ought  to  add  the  social  and  political  results  of 
placing  industry  in  such  direct  dependence  on  legislation. 
Where  the  imposition  of  a  duty  may  make  the  fortune  of  a 
producer  or  owner  of  some  natural  resource,  and  its  with- 
drawal mean  lowered  profit  or  rent,  the  employer  becomes 
perforce  involved  in  "politics,"  in  the  vulgar  sense.  The 
English  Com  Laws,  the  French  protective  system,  and  the 
various  American  tariflfs  have  all  been  in  part  the  outcome 
of  the  exertions  of  interested  parties.  Such  relations  are 
evil  both  for  industrial  and  political  life,  and  have  a 
disastrous  tendency  to  demoralize  those  concerned.  It  is 
not  well  that  a  matter  so  vital  as  the  conduct  of  industry 
should  depend  on  political  contingencies,  nor  that  the  work 
of  legislation  should  be  mixed  up  with  questions  of  com- 
mercial loss  or  gain. 

Again,  in  its  general  social  bearings,  the  attempt  to  bring 
about  an  artificial  distribution  of  industry  is  open  to  the 
gravest  objection.  The  industries  that  receive  cover  from 
the  state  are,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  least  vigorous 
and  the  least  suited  to  hold  their  own  in  an  open  market. 
Instead  of  the  division  of  employments  that  natural  con- 
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ditions  would  lead  to,  there  are  either  manufactures  in 
countries  for  which  agricultural  and  other  extractive 
industries  are  suited,  or  agriculture  maintained  to  excess 
where  abundant  capital  and  dense  population  facilitate 
manufactures.  In  the  former  class  of  cases  the  tasks  of  a 
developed  society  such  as  those  attendant  on  the  growth  ot 
cities  are  prematurely  brought  into  being ;  in  the  latter  the 
question  of  the  ownership  of  land,  and  the  relations  of 
employers  and  employed,  are  complicated  by  the  increased 
cost  of  food  and  the  rise  of  rent. 

All  the  foregoing  considerations  are  strictly  "  national " ; 
they  relate  to  the  position  of  the  protecting  country,  and 
take  no  account  of  the  world  at  large.  But  looking  at  the 
matter  from  this  higher  and  wider  point  of  view,  it  would 
appear  that  the  general  adoption  of  the  restrictive  policy 
involves  a  loss  to  all  trading  countries.  To  judge  of  its 
extent  we  must  take  the  system  of  restriction  as  it  exists, 
and  see  how  in  most  nations  profitable  lines  of  trade  are 
closed  by  the  action  of  governments.  The  lowering  of 
duties  by  commercial  treaties  (see  chap,  viii.),  and  the 
subsequent  growth  of  foreign  trade,  gives  some  indication  of 
what  the  removal  of  protective  duties  would  do.  Without 
exaggerating  the  results  of  such  a  change,  it  is  not  unfair  to 
assume  that  it  would  be  equal  to  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  construction  of  the  railway  system.  In  another  respect 
the  parallel  is  appropriate.  Protection  and  distance  are 
both  obstacles  to  commerce,  the  one  natural,  the  other 
artificial,  and  what  transport  facilities  do  to  remove  the 
one,  liberal  legislation  accomplishes  for  the  other. 

Thus  by  following  out  the  practical  operation  of  the 
protective  system,  we  see  that  in  economic  advantage  and 
in  simplicity  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  free-trade.     Looking  at 
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the  subject  in  this  way,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  furnish 
positive  arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter.  We  are  led 
to  say  with  Adam  Smith  that  "  All  systems  either  of 
preference  or  of  restraint,  therefore,  being  thus  completely 
taken  away,  the  obvious  and  simple  system  of  natural 
liberty  establishes  itself  of  its  own  accord." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

RECIPROCITY   AND   RETALIATION. 

Most  Englishmen  are  disposed  to  accept  the  truth  of  the 
free-trade  principle,  if  carried  out  universally.  Their  diffi- 
culty is  rather  to  understand  what  seems  the  obstinate 
persistence  of  foreigners  in  a  policy  of  restriction,  though  in 
recent  years  the  revival  of  protection  has  suggested  to  many 
the  idea  that  there  must  be  something  in  a  system  that  has 
been  deliberately  chosen  by  so  many  civilized  countries,  and 
produced  some  heart-searchings  among  those  who  were 
formerly  satisfied  with  free-trade,  or  at  all  events  with  the 
prosperity  that  accompanied  it.  The  preceding  chapters  of 
this  work  have  been  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  this  modern 
tendency,  and  of  the  causes  that  have  brought  it  into  being, 
in  the  belief  that  such  an  inquiry  is  the  most  effective  way 
of  removing  any  doubts  that  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  existing  English  commercial  policy.  The 
political  interests  and  the  plausible  arguments  that  support 
protection  elsewhere  are  not  on  its  side  in  Great  Britain. 

Foreign  protectionism  has  had  a  further  effect  on  a  part 
of  English  opinion.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  that  "  free- 
trade  all  round  is  very  good,  but  that  one-sided  free-trade  is 
quite  the  reverse,"  or  that,  "  as  foreigners  tax  our  goods,  we 
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ought  in  turn  to  tax  theirs."  The  wisdom  of  unrestricted 
commerce  is  believed  to  be  contingent  on  its  adoption  by 
the  other  parties  concerned.  Two  somewhat  different  views 
are,  however,  often  confused.  The  one  which  maintains 
that  free-trade  is  bad  unless  other  trading  countries  accept 
it ;  the  other  that  allows  free-trade  to  be  good,  but  asserts 
that,  either  to  revenge  the  injuries  inflicted  by  foreign  duties 
on  us,  or  to  compel  their  abandonment,  we  ought  to  impose 
corresponding  duties  on  the  goods  of  protectionist  countries. 
The  former  is  usually  described  as  "  Reciprocity,"  the  latter 
as  **  Retaliation."  Often  there  is  a  blending  of  the  two, 
but  in  strictness  they  should  be  distinguished,  as  the  argu- 
ments are  not  the  same,  and  have  to  be  dealt  with 
separately. 

The  "reciprocity"  sentiment  is  nearer  akin  to  protec- 
tionism. It  assumes  that  restriction  gives  advantages  to  the 
nation  that  employs  it,  at  the  cost  of  still  greater  injury  to 
foreigners.  Of  two  trading  countries  each  gains  by  its  own 
protective  regulations,  but  loses  still  more  by  those  of  its 
neighbour.  A  removal  of  restrictions  by  both  parties  will 
be  for  the  interest  of  both,  but  should  be  a  matter  of 
arrangement  and  strictly  reciprocal.  This  belief  is  based  on 
the  old  idea  of  trade  being  gainful  only  to  sellers,  but  a 
loss  to  purchasers.  The  nations  are  regarded  as  being 
in  the  same  position  as  individual  bargainers,  one  only  of 
whom  is  believed  to  gain  by  a  transaction.  The  exagger- 
ated importance  attributed  to  the  possession  of  money 
assisted  in  the  support  of  this  belief.  One  country  would 
not  allow  another  to  draw  on  its  stock  of  the  precious 
metals  by  selling  goods,  unless  it  received  the  same  privilege 
in  return. 

The  doctrines  of  the  older  system  have  left  deep  traces  of 
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their  existence,  and  even  in  free-trade  England  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  idea  of  mutual  concession  is 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  success  of  free  commerce.  To 
the  creation  of  this  belief,  besides  the  influence  of  what 
may  be  called  popular  political  economy,  other  elements 
have  contributed.  The  policy  of  imposing  duties  on  goods 
from  a  country  which  surrenders  that  right,  and  admits 
everything  foreign  on  equal  terms  with  home  products,  has 
an  unfair  and  ungenerous  look  about  it  that  rouses  national 
feeling.  Foreign  tariffs  undoubtedly  injure  British  trade  in 
some  respects;  they  close  or  contract  many  important 
markets  where  profitable  transactions  would  otherwise  be 
carried  on,  and  they  are  credited  with  much  more  power 
than  they  really  have.  Nor  have  the  free-traders  themselves 
been  clear  of  blame  in  the  matter.  That  other  nations  would 
speedily  follow  the  example  of  England,  was  the  confident 
prophecy  not  only  of  the  sanguine  and  enthusiastic,  promi- 
nent among  whom  was  Cobden,  but  of  so  calm  and  sober 
a  thinker  as  John  Austin,  who  declared  that  in  ten  years 
that  happy  result  would  be  reached.  This  excessive  faith 
in  the  power  of  reason  and  neglect  of  the  causes  that  gave 
so  strong  a  footing  to  protection,  both  in  new  and  in  back- 
ward countries,  were  perhaps  excusable  at  the  time,  but  they 
have  certainly  had  unfortunate  consequences.  Because  it 
was  said  that  free-trade  in  England  would  be  followed 
by  free-trade  elsewhere,  people  came  to  believe  that  it  was 
desirable  on  that  account,  and  when  the  rapid  conversion 
expected  did  not  take  place,  it  seemed  as  if  the  measure, 
having  failed  of  its  object,  should  be  given  up. 

There  is  of  course  no  doubt  that  none  of  the  leading 
advocates  of  free-trade  ever  thought  that  its  advantage  was 
dependent   on  its  adoption  by  other  countries.     Cobden 
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and  Villiers  have  both  exposed  very  clearly  the  error  of 
reciprocity,  but  the  failure  of  their  predictions  on  this  special 
matter  has  notwithstanding  gone  a  long  way  to  discredit  the 
policy  to  which  they  were  appended.  But  though  it  is  easy 
to  account  for  the  favour  with  which  the  reciprocity  argu- 
ment is  received,  it  must  be  said  that  as  a  guide  for  policy  it 
is  wholly  erroneous.  The  advantages  of  foreign  trade  result 
from  the  supply  of  articles  on  easier  terms  (chap,  ii.),  and 
that  advantage  is  realized  by  the  removal  of  home  restric- 
tions. Were  the  foreign  ones  to  disappear  also,  the  gain  would 
be  greater;  but  that  undeniable  fact  does  not  destroy  what 
is  obtained  by  a  liberal  policy — it  is  additional  to  it.  Pro- 
tective duties  are  impediments  on  exchange,  exactly  similar  in 
effect  to  natural  barriers.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  argue  that 
British  harbours  should  not  be  improved  unless  American 
ones  were  similarly  treated,  as  to  maintain  that  England 
ought  not  to  give  up  protection  unless  the  United  States  did 
so  too.  An  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  conditions  of 
foreign  trade  shows  the  utter  absence  of  foundation  for  the 
belief  in  the  need  of  reciprocity. 

Nor  if  we  follow  the  argument  into  details  does  it  gain 
any  additional  strength.  The  fear  of  an  excess  of  imports, 
unless  the  restraint  of  protection  hinders  it,  can  be  easily 
shown  to  be  unfounded.  The  gain  of  trade  to  the  com- 
munity lies  in  the  imports.  Corn,  meat,  cotton,  tea,  wine, 
&c.  are  obtained  on  cheaper  terms,  and  therefore  in  greater 
abundance.  Such  is  England's  gain  by  her  commerce  with 
other  countries,  the  larger  the  imports  the  greater  primci 
facie  is  the  benefit.  If  imports  were  to  come  without  i)ay- 
ment,  they  would  be  pure  and  unmixed  gain ;  but  in  fact 
the  relation  of  imports  and  exports  is,  as  we  saw  (chap. 
iii«)i    governed    by    definite    principles.     The  proportion 
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between  imports  and  exports  is  unaffected  by  the  particular 
commercial  policy  of  a  country.  Imports  have  to  be  paid 
for  by  exports,  or  by  a  transfer  of  claims  held  by  the 
importing  country.  The  transactions  of  trade  are  always 
reciprocal,  and  no  other  artificial  reciprocity  is  required. 

Another  form  of  this  dread  of  over-importation  is  that 
which  admits  that  imports  must  be  paid  for,  but  fancies  that 
the  payment  will  be  in  money,  and  will  drain  the  importing 
country  of  its  cash.  The  temporary  payment  for  imports 
by  an  export  of  money  is  not  unusual,  and  a  persistent 
unfavourable  exchange  can  be  remedied  only  thus ;  in  such 
circumstances,  the  export  of  gold  or  silver  is  the  export  of 
a  convenient  commodity.  Over  a  long  period  the  purchase 
of  imports  by  export  of  money  is  evidently  impossible.  Not 
to  dwell  on  the  fact,  that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  metallic 
stock  would  disappear,  the  general  range  of  prices  in  a 
country  depends,  with  certain  important  limitations  it  is  true, 
on  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  The  export  of 
money  reduces  its  quantity,  and  therefore  lowers  prices ;  but 
lower  prices  check  imports  and  encourage  exports.  A 
transient  excess  of  imports  or  exports  will  be  speedily 
conected  by  a  flow  of  money  from  or  to  the  country  where 
the  disturbance  exists.  The  alarm  on  the  subject  of  a  money 
drain  has,  however,  some  slight  foundation,  though  recipro- 
city is  of  as  little  use  as  protection  (pp.  153-4)  in  meeting 
the  difficulty.  The  true  method  is  banking  organization. 
An  appeal  to  experience  is  probably  more  effective  than 
any  general  reasoning  in  refuting  errors  as  to  the  relation 
of  imports  and  exports.  Under  free-trade,  English  imports 
have  exceeded  exports  annually  for  the  last  forty  years, 
but  so  for  a  long  time  have  French  imports  been  larger  than 
exports.     At  various  periods  the  United  States  have  had 
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larger  imports  than  exports,  even  with  high  protection. 
Similarly  with  regard  to  a  drain  of  money.  No  country 
has  ever  permanently  been  deprived  of  its  currency ;  com- 
pared with  the  total  stock  of  money,  the  amount  that  passes 
from  country  to  country  is  insignificant,  and  its  distribution 
is  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  different  nations, 
and  does  not  need  adjustment  by  the  use  of  duties. 

Compelled  by  criticism  to  abandon  these  untenable  views, 
the  upholders  of  reciprocity  suggest  that  excess  of  imports 
indicates  emigration  or  consumption  of  capital.  The 
;£3,3oo,ooo,ooo  that  have  been  imported  beyond  export 
(p.  29)  are  looked  upon  as  so  much  capital  gone.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  a  country  may  be  using  up  its  capital, 
but  the  state  of  foreign  trade  would  give  no  indication  of 
it.  The  growth  of  wealth  depends  on  the  balance  between 
consumption  and  production ;  what  remains  after  supplying 
the  annual  expenditure  is  the  net  balance  for  saving. 
All  available  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Great  Britain 
is  accumulating  capital  on  a  large  scale.  According  to  Sir 
R.  Giffen's  elaborate  and  reasoned  estimates,  the  increase 
in  the  decade  1865 — 1875  was  from  ;^6, 100,000,000 
to  ;^8, 5 00, 000, 000,  an  increase  of  ;^24o,ooo,ooo  per 
annum;  for  the  decade  1875 — 1885  there  was  a  further 
increase  to  ;^io,ooo,ooo,ooo  —  i.e.  ;^i5o,ooo,ooo  per 
annum.  The  great  excess  of  imports  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  still  larger  growth  of  capital  instead  of  being 
coincident  with  its  decline. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  plausible  argument  for 
reciprocity  is  that  which  assumes  that  protective  duties  fall 
wholly  or  partly  on  foreigners,  from  which  it  is  not  unfairly 
concluded  that  such  duties  should  be  met  by  corresponding 
ones.     It  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  144)  that  this  sup- 
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posed  shifting  of  duties  to  foreigners  is  one  of  the  arguments 
for  protection  pure  and  simple,  and  if  it  were  correct  it 
would  furnish  a  justification  of  reciprocity.  J.  S.  Mill  has 
sometimes  been  quoted  in  support  of  such  a  policy,  but  this 
is  due  to  an  entire  misapprehension  of  his  meaning.  He,  in 
fact,  holds  that  protective  duties  are  purely  mischievous  ;  and 
declares  that  with  reference  to  them,  "considerations  of 
reciprocity  are  quite  unessential."  Duties  for  revenue  differ 
in  this,  and  where  a  foreign  country  taxes  us,  we  may  and 
ought  if  possible  to  tax  its  citizens.  Mill's  general  view  may 
be  accepted,  though  it  requires  sundry  corrections,  but  it  is 
confined  to  the  subject  of  international  taxation.  If  pro- 
tection be  as  difficult  to  apply  and  as  evil  in  its  effects  as  it 
has  appeared  (chap,  xv.),  there  can  be  no  warrant  for  taking 
pattern  by  those  nations  that  employ  it. 

Retaliation  differs  from  reciprocity  rather  in  its  motives 
than  its  method.  With  those  who  advocate  reciprocity  on 
the  ground  of  unfair  treatment  by  foreigners,  the  two  notions 
are  blended,  and  their  general  view  has  been  just  considered. 
But  retaliation  may  be  advocated  by  those  who  believe  that 
free-trade  is  beneficial,  with  the  aim  either  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  other  countries  for  their  unwise  and  injuri- 
ous policy,  or,  more  frequently,  of  leading  them  to  "  amend 
their  ways,"  and  adopt  a  more  liberal  system.  As  to  the 
first,  it  need  hardly  be  argued  that  a  nation  is  unwise  in 
doing  what  injures  itself,  even  though  it  may  inflict  still 
heavier  losses  on  others.  Something  might  be  said  in 
favour  of  such  a  course  at  a  time  when  states  sought 
chiefly  to  be  richer  and  stronger  than  their  rivals.  The 
relative  wealth  of  a  community  might  stand  higher  by  reason 
of  the  effects  of  protection,  though  its  absolute  riches  were 
reduced.     This  way  of  viewing  national  prosperity  is  fortun- 
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ately  discarded,  and  therefore  all  justification  for  a  permanent 
policy  of  retaliation  has  disappeared.  To  keep  up  protective 
duties  that  injure  ourselves  and  our  neighbours,  as  a  punish- 
ment to  them  for  their  unwillingness  to  become  free-traders 
with  sufficient  promptitude,  is  not  a  policy  that  can  ever  win 
acceptance.  Those  who  have  got  so  far  as  to  see  that 
protection  is  injurious,  will  not  take  long  to  pass  beyond 
this  particular  survival  of  it. 

Much  more  persuasive  is  the  second  form  of  the  retaliation 
doctrine.  It  allows  that  protection  is  evil,  but  it  holds  that 
the  temporary  loss  will  receive  an  abundant  return  in  the 
benefits  of  universal  free-trade.  Protective  duties  may,  it  is 
thought,  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  commercial 
warfare,  and  like  all  war,  the  immediate  cost  is  greater  than 
the  returns.  Ultimately,  however,  this  relation  is  reversed ; 
the  objects  gained  are  greater,  and  repay  the  earlier  expenses. 
Retaliation,  when  employed  in  this  way,  is  analogous  to  the 
adoption  of  protection  for  immature  industries  (pp.  133  s^.) 
where  there  is  also  immediate  loss  for  the  sake  of  later  benefits. 
It  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  plausible  form  of  the  belief, 
and  in  Adam  Smith's  words,  "  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter 
of  deliberation"  whether  the  method  should  not  be  em- 
ployed. If  there  were  a  fair  probability  that  the  use  of 
protection  for  a  short  period  would  lead  to  complete  free- 
trade,  then  it  may  be  said  that  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  would  be  amply  repaid.  To  judge,  therefore,  of  the 
wisdom  of  retaliation,  we  have  to  estimate  the  chances  in 
favour  of  its  succeeding  in  the  removal  of  the  barriers  that 
it  is  aimed  against.  These  will,  of  course,  vary  in  different 
cases ;  the  strength  of  the  foreign  interests  affected  by  the 
retaliatory  measures  and  the  general  disposition  of  the  nations 
to  be  coerced  or  induced  must  be  taken  into  account.     The 
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problem  is,  in  fact,  eminently  one  for  the  practical  statesman ; 
but  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  little  evidence  of  retaliation, 
or  even  the  milder  method  of  the  maintenance  of  corre- 
sponding duties  being  effective.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  why 
it  should  be  so.  The  existence  of  protection  in  a  country 
shows  that  the  governing  classes  think  that  it  is  good  at 
least  for  themselves.  When  they  are  required  by  another 
nation  to  give  up  their  own  policy  on  peril  of  retaliation, 
their  faith  in  it  is  strengthened,  and  they  not  unnaturally 
fancy  that  the  foreign  opposition  is  due  to  its  success.  In 
addition  to  its  fortifying  effect  on  the  protectionist  creed, 
retaliation  inevitably  irritates  national  sentiment.  Economic 
legislation  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty ;  a  state  that 
cannot  deal  at  its  will  with  its  own  tariff  is  deprived  of  this 
power,  and  so  far  comes  under  foreign  influence,  it  may  be 
for  its  good,  though  excited  popular  feeling  will  hardly  so 
regard  it.  As  a  mode  of  securing  the  progress  of  free-trade 
opinions  or  liberal  commercial  regulations,  retaliation  is  there- 
fore almost  certain  to  fail.  Let  us  take  a  particular  illus- 
tration. Suppose  that  Great  Britain  were  to  attempt  a  policy 
of  retaliation  in  order  to  force  the  United  States  into  a 
reversal  of  their  present  policy.  Is  it  not  as  certain  as  any 
political  event  can  be  that  it  would  be  resented  as  a  piece  of 
impertinent  dictation,  and  would  lead  to  a  still  greater  increase 
of  American  duties  ?  Would  not  it  be  further  said  that  the 
use  of  protective  duties  for  the  object  of  reprisal  was  in  fact 
a  confession  by  a  free-trade  nation  that  its  system  had 
failed  ?  So  far  from  bringing  free-trade  nearer  realization,  its 
general  adoption  would  be  made  still  more  remote.  Such 
has  been  the  experience  of  other  countries.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  have  not  reached  better  commercial 
relations  through  retaliatory  measures  (pp.  109,110).     The 
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recent  tariff  war  between  France  and  Italy  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  their  uselessness.  The  best  case  for  retaliation  is 
where  some  differential  duty  is  directed  against  a  country  that 
meets  it  by  similar  rigour ;  but  such  cases  are  rare,  and  are 
usually  settled  by  negotiation,  as  the  recent  example  of 
England  and  Spain  in  1886  proves. 

One  part  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  brought  the  idea 
of  what  is  substantially  retaliation  into  the  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Special  duties  were  allowed  to  be  levied 
on  certain  articles — tea,  coffee,  sugar,  hides,  &c. — coming 
from  countries  unfairly  taxing  United  States  products. 
This  reserved  power  was  regarded  as  useful  in  negotiat- 
ing with  South  American  States.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1897 
empowers  the  President  to  suspend  the  free  entry  of 
certain  articles  from  countries  where  "unequal  duties  are 
imposed  on  American  goods,  as  also  to  conclude  treaties 
for  a  reduction  of  duties  for  a  limited  time,  and  subject 
to  the  consent  of  Congress."  Whether  these  provisions 
can  be  applied  in  conjunction  with  the  general  system  of 
protection  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  effort  is  however 
interesting,  as  showing  a  new  tendency  in  American  com- 
mercial policy,  and  one  which  was  exhibited  by  England 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  adoption 
of  free-trade.  Very  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Peel  Administration  (1841 — 1845)  to  conclude  commercial 
treaties  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  but  the  attempt  was  a 
complete  failure.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  as  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  had  charge  of  the  negotiations,  afterwards 
declared  that  "  In  every  case  we  failed.  I  am  sorry  to  add 
my  opinion  that  we  did  more  than  fail.  The  whole  oper- 
ation seemed  to  place  us  in  a  false  position.  Its  tendency 
was  to  lead  countries  to  regard  with  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
as  boons   to   foreigners,  alterations   in   their   laws   which, 
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though  doubtless  of  advantage  to  foreigners,  would  have 
been  of  far  greater  advantage  to  their  own  inhabitants."  The 
lesson  thus  received  conduced  to  the  change  of  view  on 
the  part  both  of  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  would  be  a 
remarkable  parallelism  if  the  course  of  events  should  be  the 
same  in  the  United  States.  There  are,  as  Mr.  Wells  has 
noticed,  other  resemblances  between  America  now  and  the 
England  of  1840 — 1850,  notably  in  the  desire  of  manu- 
facturers for  duty-free  raw  materials  and  wider  markets  for 
exports.  But  whatever  may  be  the  special  successes  ob- 
tained, it  is  clear  that  retaliation  is  a  dangerous  weapon, 
costly  at  the  best,  and  in  case  of  failure  hurtful  to  future 
sound  relations  between  countries. 

There  is,  too,  an  additional  reason  for  the  failure  both 
of  reciprocity  and  retaliation.  The  views  on  which  they 
are  founded  usually  arise  in  developed  commercial  com- 
munities. England  and  the  Netherlands  can  both  claim  the 
doubtful  honour  of  possessing  a  fair-trade  party.  Exporters 
very  soon  see  the  advantage  of  removing  restrictions  on 
trade,  but  they  also  feel  keenly  the  hindrances  that  foreign 
tariffs  cause.  But  in  such  circumstances  free-trade  is  so 
certainly  the  wisest  policy,  that  it  will  be  finally  adopted 
without  reference  to  the  conduct  of  other  countries.  The 
more  refined  protectionist  position  fully  recognizes  this. 
Countries  that  wish  to  develop  manufacturing  industries 
will  not  be  deterred  by  threats  of  retaliation  from  more 
advanced  nations ;  they  will  rather  welcome  any  check  on 
their  exports  of  raw  produce  as  helping  the  progress  of 
manufactures. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  strongest  reason  against  the  use  of 
retaliation  by  such  a  country  as  England.  Speaking  broadly, 
and  subject  to  certain  exceptions,  her  imports  are  food  and 
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raw  materials ;  her  exports  manufactured  articles.  Duties 
to  be  effective  should  therefore  be  imposed  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  or  on  those  of  industry,  or  on  both,  with 
the  result  of  injuring  the  producers,  and  placing  the 
nation  at  a  disadvantage  in  its  foreign  trade.  To  conclude, 
retaliation  is  only  likely  to  be  tried  in  countries  that,  in  List's 
language,  have  reached  the  manufacturing  stage.  At  that 
stage  it  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the  most  important  industries, 
and  it  is  altogether  ineffective  as  against  communities  who 
seek  to  create  manufactures  by  the  aid  of  protection.  It  is 
consequently  doomed  to  failure  as  a  general  method,  though 
in  some  particular  cases  it  may  secure  concessions.  And 
what  is  true  of  retaliation,  also  holds  good  of  reciprocity. 
An  offer  on  the  part  of  France  to  remove  protection  if  the 
United  States  did  likewise,  would  be  no  inducement  to 
American  manufacturers,  though  unrestricted  exchange 
would  be  largely  beneficial  to  both  countries.  Still,  when 
countries  are  in  very  different  conditions,  or  in  very  nearly 
the  same  one,  there  is  some  prospect  of  successful  arrange- 
ments on  reciprocal  terms.  A  South  American  state  would 
find  its  interest  in  getting  a  free  market  for  its  raw  produce 
in  Europe,  and  in  importing  manufactures  that  it  cannot 
make  for  itself;  or  two  countries  such  as  France  and  England, 
or  Germany  and  Austria,  may  be  able  to  agree  on  reciprocal 
reductions  of  duty.  Even  under  these  comparatively  favour- 
able circumstances,  arrangements  of  the  kind  are  very  difficult 
to  manage  for  the  reason  indicated  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  policy  of  pure  free-trade  without  reference  to  the  course 
adopted  by  other  countries  is  the  most  consistent,  and 
on  the  whole,  the  most  effective.  When  statesmen  have 
got  so  far  as  to  see  the  wisdom  of  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments, they  are  not  far  from  the  true  position,  viz.,  that 
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free-trade  is  beneficial  even  if  it  is  pursued  by  a  single 
country. 

As  retaliation  has  been  advocated  against  foreign  import 
duties,  so  has  it  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
other  expedients  of  protection.  Duties  on  exports  have 
sometimes  been  a  reason  for  heaping  additional  import 
duties  on  the  commodity  so  taxed,  with  the  condition 
that  the  import  charge  shall  cease  when  the  foreigner 
abandons  his  export  duty.  Usually,  export  duties  are 
confined  to  greatly  needed  articles,  in  which  case  an 
import  duty  increases  the  loss.  Still,  the  reduction  of 
a  revenue  import  duty  may  lead  to  the  removal  of  a 
similar  export  one,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  currants 
coming  from  Greece  to  England.  The  export  duty  is, 
however,  too  insignificant  a  part  of  the  protective  system, 
and  has  too  limited  an  operation  to  require  much  notice. 

Foreign  bounties  are  better  known,  and  have  at  present 
more  practical  interest.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  adopt 
measures  of  reprisal  against  special  encouragements  to 
exports  cannot  be  decided  until  we  consider  the  effect  that 
they  produce  on  the  countries  to  which  the  export  takes 
place.  At  first  sight  it  seems  well  to  take  advantage  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  bounty-giving  countries.  Most  European 
nations  are,  or  have  been,  contributing  towards  the  payment 
of  the  English  sugar  bill,  with  the  result  that  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  British  Islands  has  rapidly  increased, 
and  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country,  owing  to  the 
lower  retail  price.  Those  engaged  in  the  sugar  industries, 
however,  complain  that  they  are  deprived  of  profit,  and 
forced  to  give  up  their  trade  in  consequence  of  the  state 
assistance  given  to  their  foreign  competitors  ;  they  ask,  not 
without  plausible  ground,  for  measures  to  prevent  this,  or,  as 
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they  put  it,  "restore  true  free-trade."  The  effect  of  bounties 
on  a  particular  industry  may  prove  to  be  serious,  and  un- 
doubtedly constitutes  a  "  hard  case,"  which  could,  it  would 
seem,  be  easily  met  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  equal  to  the 
bounty.  The  national  exchequer  would  then  receive  the 
grant  made  by  foreign  governments  to  the  injury  of  a  class 
of  home  producers.  This  claim  of  the  particular  producers, 
though  apparently  fair,  has  yet  we  believe  no  real  justification. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  any  body  of  producers  has  a  vested 
interest  in  its  business,  such  as  would  entitle  them  to  protec- 
tion against  competition.  Production  exists  for  the  sake 
of  consumption ;  a  duty  that  countervailed  the  bounties  of 
other  governments  is  in  principle  as  bad  as  one  that  excludes 
the  bounty  of  nature.  If  foreign  states  choose  to  pay  for 
the  export  of  sugar  or  other  articles,  the  recipients  have 
no  reason  to  complain.  It  is,  moreover,  important  to  note 
that  the  bounties  said  to  have  depressed  sugar-growers  and 
refiners  have  aided  other  producers.  People  are  tired  of 
hearing  of  the  distillers,  brewers,  biscuit  and  jam  manu- 
facturers, who  gain  cheap  material  by  bounties.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  decided  balance  of  advantage  for  England  in 
the  continuance  of  the  bounty-system,  though  the  sugar- 
producing  parts  of  the  empire  suffer. 

One  argument  often  urged  in  favour  of  retaliation  against 
the  bounty-system  is  that  which  pictures  the  terrible  results 
of  foreign  bounties  on  all  industries.  What,  it  is  asked, 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  iron 
manufactures  if  bounties  were  to  be  used  in  their  case? 
The  rather  easily  detected  fallacy  in  this  argument  is  the 
assumption  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  case.  The  cost  of 
the  bounties  would  exhaust  the  revenues  of  the  countries 
giving  them,  while  the  cheapness  to  the  English  consumer,  and 
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the  increased  power  of  consumption  thereby  obtained, 
would  more  than  balance  the  temporary  loss  and  disturb- 
ance. Judged  by  the  test  of  facts,  there  is  no  reason  to 
advocate  retaliation  as  a  remedy  for  the  supposed  evils  of 
bounties. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

COMMERCIAL    FEDERATION. CONCLUSION. 

One  very  noticeable  effect  of  recent  developments  of 
commercial  policy  has  been  the  increased  importance  of 
measures  for  trade  federations,  or  fiscal  unions.  As  in- 
stances we  have  plans  for  unrestricted  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada ;  for  Australian  federation ; 
and  on  a  larger  scale  for  the  formation  of  a  Customs  Union  of 
the  British  Empire,  or  even  for  a  Pan-American  or  Central 
European  League. 

These  various  proposals  differ  widely  in  reasonableness 
and  practicability,  but  they  are  all,  at  least  in  part,  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  cramping  limitations  of  the 
protectionist  system.  So  long  as  high  duties  merely  check 
foreign  imports  their  upholders  do  not  complain ;  but  when 
their  further  inevitable  effect  in  reducing  exports  comes  into 
view,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  some  remedy  should  be 
tried,  and  the  readiest  one  seems  to  be  the  opening  of 
new  markets  by  the  agency  of  special  agreements,  or  by 
union. 

The  direct  connexion  of  this  desire  for  commercial 
unions  with  the  prevalence  of  protection  becomes  evident 
when  we  consider  that  if  free-trade  were  generally  adopted 
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there  would  be  no  need  for  any  such  expedients.  Where 
home  and  foreign  products  are  treated  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  no  further  benefit  can  result  from  trade  federation.  It 
may  be  of  service  in  introducing  freedom,  but  once  that 
object  has  been  gained  its  advantage  ceases.  Free-trade 
means  nothing  but  the  removal  of  all  artificial  discourage- 
ments to  foreign  trade,  and  the  best-devised  agreement  can 
do  nothing  more. 

Moreover,  the  universal  adoption  of  a  free-trade  policy 
would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  economic  effects  of  national 
distinctions.  The  ideal  of  Cobden  and  his  followers  was 
that  of  a  group  of  nations  freely  exchanging  their  products 
and  settling  their  disputes  by  arbitration.  Under  such  a 
system  national  and  economic  boundaries  would  soon  cease 
to  coincide.  Just  as  at  present  industrial  areas  are  not 
the  same  as  local  political  divisions,  so  would  the  economic 
units  soon  differ  from  the  national  ones  in  a  world  where  free- 
trade  was  definitely  established. 

The  sanguine  hopes  of  the  free-traders  were,  as  we  know, 
very  imperfectly  realized.  For  a  short  time  there  was  a 
strong  movement  in  the  direction  of  commercial  freedom ; 
but  the  continental  reaction  (chap,  ix.),  and  the  growth  of 
protectionist  feeling  in  nearly  all  new  countries,  have  proved 
that  restrictions  to  trade  are  certain  to  endure  for  a  consider- 
able time.  This  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  immediate 
future  has  made  the  employment  of  palliatives  for  the  evils 
of  protection  seem  desirable  in  the  absence  of  a  radical 
cure. 

How  deeply  the  conceptions  of  the  Manchester  school 
influenced  EngHsh  policy  and  sentiment  is  best  seen  in  the 
treatment  of  the  colonies  (pp.  107-8).  The  careless  way 
in  which  all  control  over  the  trade  relations  of  these  rapidly- 
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growing  communities  was  surrendered  by  the  Imperial 
Government  is  a  characteristic  illustration  of  the  disposition 
of  statesmen  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  That  the  colonies 
were  sure  to  fall  off  like  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree  was  the 
generally  accepted  view,  and  that  they,  in  common  with  all 
other  countries,  were  to  be  free-trading  in  policy,  was  also 
regarded  as  certain. 

The  dominant  sentiment  of  the  present  day  is  curiously 
in  contrast  with  this  complacent  belief.  English  producers 
have  found  that  they  are  met  in  many  countries  by  high 
duties,  and  have  besides  to  encounter  the  keen  competition 
of  energetic  rivals.  British  commercial  supremacy  is  thought 
to  be  seriously  threatened,  and  thus  the  very  arguments  that 
were  once  used  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  protection  are 
now  employed  in  support  of  some  form  of  federation.  It 
is  argued  that  the  British  Empire  possesses  nearly  every 
important  product  within  its  territory,  and  that  real  free-trade 
over  its  nine  million  square  miles  would  be  of  more  practical 
advantage  than  the  existing  English  system,  accompanied 
by  hostile  tariffs  in  other  countries.  If  imports  and  exports 
tend  to  balance,  then  the  refusal  of  the  latter  must  lead  to 
the  stoppage  of  the  former.  When  America,  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia  will  take  nothing  from  us,  we  can  in 
turn  get  nothing  from  them.  Consequently  it  would  seem 
that  a  Customs  League  with  the  colonies,  even  if  accompanied 
by  protection  against  the  outside  world,  would  on  recognized 
economic  principles  be  advisable. 

To  the  case  as  so  put,  we  must  say  in  Adam  Smith's  phrase, 
that  it  is  *'  a  matter  of  deliberation."  The  gain  of  a  large 
market  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  closing  of  a  small 
one ;  and  if  we  have  to  choose  between  the  colonial  and 
foreign  trades,  that  choice  should  be  based  on  a  careful  esti- 
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mate  of  their  comparative  magnitude  present  and  future.  But 
when  we  allow  that  under  the  supposed  conditions  there 
is  room  for  deliberation,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  policy 
of  preferring  colonial  trade  should  be  accepted  without 
deliberation.  It  rests  with  those  who  advocate  the  course  to 
show  conclusive  grounds  for  its  adoption.  These,  it  may 
be  said,  are  as  yet  wholly  wanting,  while  on  the  other  side 
there  are  certain  plain  general  facts  and  consideration? 
that  point  to  the  inexpediency  of  such  a  system 

First,  as  regards  the  question  of  comparative  amount,  we 
find  that  in  1875  the  British  exports  to  foreign  countries 
were  687o»  those  to  British  possessions  ^2°l^  of  the  total;  in 
1896  the  respective  proportions  were  697o  and  3i7o — ^•^• 
the  exports  to  foreign  countries  had  risen  from  ^^i 5 2,000,000 
to  ;£"2o5,ooo,ooo ;  those  to  British  possessions  from 
;^7 1,000,000  to  nearly  ;£9i,ooo,ooo.  These  figures  show 
that  foreign  trade  is  by  far  the  more  important,  nor  do 
they  lead  us  to  expect  a  rapid  growth  in  colonial  trade. 
Besides,  the  increased  amount  of  exports  to  the  colonies 
is  largely  due  to  the  growth  of  commerce  with  India.  To 
discourage  two-thirds  of  our  trade  for  the  sake  of  stimulat- 
ing the  other  third  can  hardly  be  prudent. 

A  second  consideration  is  as  important.  All  proposals 
for  encouraging  colonial  trade  involve  the  abandonment  of 
the  present  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  seen 
(chap,  vi.)  the  cautious  and  tentative  way  in  which  it  was 
established,  and  how  well  suited  it  was  to  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country.  More  particularly  is  the  rule  of 
the  free  entry  for  food  and  raw  materials  an  essential 
element  in  the  success  of  British  manufactures.  But  it  is 
precisely  this  part  of  the  system  that  would  require  modifica- 
tion.    Speaking  broadly,  the  colonies  export  raw  materials 
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and  food,  and  import  manufactures ;  therefore  the  only 
effective  privilege  to  them  would  be  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  such  foreign  products  as  com,  wool,  timber,  and  meat. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  any  duties  on  these  commo- 
dities would  raise  the  cost  of  production  in  England,  and  at 
the  same  time  hamper  our  trade  with  the  United  States  and 
South  America,  which  in  exports  alone  came  in  1889  to 
;^6o,ooo,ooo.  Any  departure  on  the  part  of  England  from 
the  free-trade  policy  would  be  too  dangerous  a  step  to  be 
even  temporarily  tried. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  account,  is  the 
great  diversity  in  economic  conditions  of  the  lands  compre- 
hensively known  as  "  the  Colonies."  There  is  no  real 
harmony  of  interests,  so  far  as  special  trade  regulations  are 
concerned,  between  them.  Australia,  Canada,  India,  and 
the  sugar  colonies  would  be  differently  affected  by  each 
particular  privilege.  Small  concessions  in  the  shape  of  moder- 
ate differential  duties  would  be  almost  inappreciable  in  their 
effect.  It  is  often  suggested  that  small  protective  duties  would 
not  raise  prices ;  but  if  so  they  would  offer  no  inducement  to 
colonial  producers,  who  at  present  have  a  free  market  in 
Great  Britain  for  all  their  commodities.  To  give  some 
benefit  to  each  colonial  possession,  the  total  amount  of 
duties  would  have  to  be  so  high  as  to  be  seriously  restrictive  of 
trade.  A  duty  of  51.  per  quarter  on  wheat  would  not  suffice 
to  turn  the  current  of  trade  from  Russia  and  the  United 
States  to  Canada  and  Australia.  Besides,  and  this  is  an 
additional  objection,  the  system  of  differential  duties  in  favour 
of  colonial  products  is  but  a  return  to  the  old  colonial  policy. 
Sugar  and  timber  were  the  principal  articles  then  encouraged ; 
it  is  probable  that  corn,  meat, and  wool  would  now  be  included 
in  the  list.     The  results  of  these  favours  to  the  colonial 
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interests  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  to  encourage  a  repetition 
of  them. 

So  far  as  the  protective  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  impede 
British  trade,  they  give  colonial  products  an  advantage  that 
can  only  be  lost  by  the  imposition  of  equally  high  duties  by 
the  colonies.  On  the  supposition  that  foreign  protectionism 
will  seriously  curtail  British  trade,  it  follows  that  it  will  in 
the  same  measure  encourage  it  with  communities  that  do 
not  levy  high  duties.  The  growth  of  Indian  trade  (p.  113) 
shows  the  stimulating  effect  of  complete  liberty.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  result  would  follow  a  like 
policy  elsewhere.  From  these  considerations  it  follows  that 
a  reform  of  the  fiscal  systems  of  the  Empire  must  begin  out- 
side Great  Britain.  It  is  quite  open  to  all  or  any  of  the 
self-governing  colonies  to  obtain  perfect  free-trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  by  simply  readjusting  their  own  tariffs,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  real  difficulty  of  the  question  lies.  The  need 
of  revenue  in  new  countries  can  be  most  conveniently  met  by 
indirect  taxation,  particularly  by  import  duties.  The  customs 
of  both  Canada  and  the  Australasian  colonies  are  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  their  tax  revenues  (speaking  broadly,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  whole).  It  cannot  be  expected  that  this 
branch  of  revenue  will  be  speedily  reduced,  or  that  corre- 
sponding excise  duties  will  be  imposed  on  native  producers. 
Tariff  reform  often  causes  immediate  loss  of  revenue,  and  the 
protected  interests  are  too  powerful  to  allow  of  any  rapid 
change.  The  most  hopeful  field  for  reform  lies  in  the  direction 
of  what  are  called  the  Crown  colonies.  The  intricate  nature 
of  their  fiscal  systems  (p.  113)  affords  an  opportunity  for 
relieving  trade  of  a  good  many  minor  obstructions,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  use  of  a  reasonable  tariff  by  one  large  class 
of  dependencies  would  be  the  first  step  towards  the  correction 
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of  anomalies  in  other  cases.  Accidental  differences  of  duty 
might  be  removed,  and  some  general  principles  laid  down 
as  to  the  commodities  to  be  charged^  but  simplicity  and  a 
protective  policy  are  hardly  reconcilable.  The  aims  of 
securing  revenue  and  encouraging  native  industries  cannot 
be  combined  in  a  simple  and  convenient  system. 

One  way  in  which  greater  uniformity  may  be  reached  is 
through  local  confederations.  The  Dominion  of  Canada, 
whatever  be  its  errors  in  commercial  policy,  has  at  least 
internal  free-trade  and  a  single  though  complicated  tariff. 
Australian  federation  would  perform  the  same  service  for 
that  part  of  the  world ;  and,  if  the  reform  of  the  smaller 
colonial  tariffs  were  also  carried  out,  the  fiscal  systems  of 
the  Empire  would  be  reduced  to  a  few  leading  types,  and 
there  would  be  greater  opportunity  for  smoothing  down 
the  remaining  differences.  It  may  be  that  Earl  Grey 
was  right  when  he  declared  that  "  it  is  from  the  nature  of 
things  impossible  that  the  Colonies  should  be  under  the  same 
fiscal  system  as  ourselves  " ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  make  the 
points  of  agreement  as  many,  and  those  of  difference  as  few, 
as  possible.  Beyond  this  modest  but  important  reform, 
there  is,  we  are  forced  to  believe,  nothing  that  can  be  advan- 
tageously done  in  the  direction  of  commercial  union. 

A  similar  tendency,  though  very  different  in  its  political 
aspect,  is  shown  in  the  plans  for  reciprocity  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  also  between  the  first- 
mentioned  country  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  If  com- 
mercial union  be  such  an  advantage  as  it  is  often  asserted 
to  be,  its  benefits  will  be  quite  as  noticeable  in  these  parti- 
cular cases.  Looked  at  from  the  purely  economic  and  com- 
mercial standpoint,  the  problem  for  the  Canadians  to  solve 
is,  whether  the  gain  of  free-trade   with   the  neighbouring 
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Union  would  be  more  than  the  loss  on  other  trade  from  the 
greater  severity  of  the  American  tariff.  As  a  producer  of 
raw  materials,  Canada  would  seem  to  have  a  stronger  interest 
in  the  European  market ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  proximity 
of  the  States  and  their  growing  population  offer  greater 
prospects  for  the  future.  The  decision  of  the  question  is 
by  no  means  easy,  and  is  of  course  complicated  by  the 
political  element  For  the  British  West  Indies  the  value  of 
the  great  market  of  the  United  States  for  their  sugar  appears 
to  outweigh  the  loss  that  submission  to  the  American  scale 
of  duties  would  inflict  A  wise  reform  of  their  existing 
tariffs  would  however  be  likely  to  secure  them  this  advantage 
without  any  sacrifice. 

Looked  at  generally,  commercial  union  is  a  mode  of 
remed3ring  the  inconveniences  of  protection,  or  even  of  cus- 
toms boundaries.  The  German  Zollverein  was  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  benefits  that  a  federation  of  the  kind  may 
produce,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  larger  commercial 
aggregates  will  be  established  in  the  future.  As  it  is,  very 
many  of  the  smaller  units  have  disappeared,  and  the  tendencies 
are  all  in  favour  of  further  amalgamations.  Plans  for  a 
league  of  Central  Europe  seem  just  now  chimerical,  but  the 
commercial  treaties  of  1860-70  would  have  appeared  just 
as  unlikely  a  few  years  before  their  negociation. 

An  examination  of  the  history  of  commercial  policy  and  of 
the  theories  that  direct  it,  naturally  suggests  a  question  as  to 
the  future  course  of  legislation  in  respect  to  foreign  trade,  and 
the  permanence  of  existing  beliefs.  Were  we  to  confine  our 
attention  to  the  last  twenty  years,  it  would  be  hardly  possible 
to  escape  the  impression  that  protection  was  likely  to  be 
the  system  of  the  immediate  future,  and  that  fresh  develop- 
ments of  it  might  be  expected.     A  directly  opposite  opinion 
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was  formed  by  those  who  studied  the  progress  of  free-trade 
up  to  1865.  But  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  too  short  a  time 
to  take  if  we  want  to  see  the  true  line  of  movement.  In 
the  commercial  policy  of  Europe  since  the  flourishing  period 
of  mercantilism,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  progress  evident. 
Protection,  as  it  exists  even  in  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
is  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  English  legislation  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Improvement  may  be  slow,  and  there 
have  been  and  will  be  periods  of  reaction ;  but  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  when  the  transitory  conditions  that  have  produced 
the  economic  revolution  of  the  last  twenty  years  (pp.  92-4) 
have  passed  away,  there  will  be  a  fresh  effort  to  gain  com- 
mercial liberty.  The  mode  may  be  by  consolidation  of  the 
existing  countries  into  larger  groups,  followed  by  treaties 
between  these  bodies,  or  it  may  be  simply  by  internal  reforms 
in  each  country  ;  but  whatever  it  be,  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  nations  will  permanently  endure  the  loss  that  restriction 
inflicts  on  them.  Even  at  present  we  can  see  certain  agencies 
that  may  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  protective  system. 
One  is  the  evident  impatience  with  which  the  socialist  and 
other  labour  parties  regard  indirect  taxation.  Once  the 
system  of  raising  revenue  by  taxing  commodities  is  seriously 
assailed  the  whole  protectionist  policy  must  be  abandoned. 
The  hope  of  getting  revenue  under  the  guise  of  aiding  in- 
dustry explains  much  of  the  predilection  of  statesmen  for  high 
duties.  Another  very  powerful  force  in  favour  of  freedom  is 
the  increasing  mass  of  foreign  trade.  In  spite  of  duties,  the 
growth  of  exchange  between  nations  is  very  rapid.  On  its 
continuance  and  expansion  many  powerful  interests  depend 
for  their  prosperity.  What  happened  in  England  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Anti-Corn  Law  League  "  will  occur  in  other 
countries  when  the  circumstances  favour.     The  exporters' 
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and  consumers'  interests  only  need  organization  to  make 
themselves  felt. 

These  forces  will,  moreover,  have  the  support  of  educated 
opinion.  Whatever  be  the  difficulties  of  particular  phases 
of  the  tariff  question  (and  we  have  not  sought  to  disguise 
them),  the  balance  of  argument  is  on  the  whole  irresistibly  on 
the  side  of  free-trade.  The  fuller  and  more  protracted  the 
discussion  of  the  question  is,  the  more  will  it  be  plain  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  a  policy  that  tends  to  separate 
nations  by  maintaining  a  permanent  protective  system.  The 
advantages  of  free  commerce  may  not  be  all  that  its  earlier 
advocates  imagined,  but  they  can  be  shown  to  be  real,  and 
well  worth  obtaining. 

To  conclude,  then,  though  we  cannot  expect  any  speedy 
abandonment  of  the  protective  system,  which  will  doubtless 
continue  for  a  long  time,  we  may  look  for  breaches  in  it, 
and  at  intervals  steady  and  sustained  reforms,  leading 
finally,  though  by  slow  degrees,  to  the  adoption  of  com- 
plete free-trade. 
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different  countries 

Corn  Laws — Belgian,  86  ;  Dutch, 
86;  English,  51,  55,  88,  160, 
165  ;  attacks  on,  58 ;  repeal  of, 
61,  68 ;  French,  83,  97 ;  repeal 
of,  85  J  German,  97 

Cost  of  production,  9-10 

Custom  House  regulations,  175-6 
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Dift'erential  duties,  55,  60,  61  ; 
reduction  of,  61  ;  repeal  of,  64  ; 
in  Belgium,  86  ;  surrender  of, 
89  ;  revival  of,  in  France,  97 

Dilke,  Sir  C,  quoted,  136 

Diversity  of  employment,  whether 
promoted  by  protection,  138 — 
40,  165 

Division  of  labour,   16-17;  draw- 
backs of,  18-19 
international,    see    Com- 


EconomisteSy  referred   to,  40,   42, 

126 
Eden,  see  Treaties 
Employment,  whether  increased  by 

protection,  148-9 
England,  see  Great  Britain 
Exports,    excess   of,     32,    36 ;   see 

Imports 
Export     duties,     37,     170,     199 ; 

colonial,    113;    on    wool,    58; 

Zollverein^  87  ;  abolished,  99 

Factory  laws,  as  a  reason  for  pro- 
tection, 165,  168 

Fair-trade,  27,  102,  197 ;  see 
Reciprocity 

Figuerola,  87 

F"oreign  loans,  29-30 
trade,  see  Commerce 

France,  bounties  in,  96,  172-3 ; 
commercial  policy  of,  83-6, 
94-7  ;  com  laws  in,  83,  85,  97 ; 
English  trade  with,  36,  45,  47, 
65-6 ;  tariff  of  1 791,  47  ;  see 
also  Protection  and  Treaties 

Free-trade,  accepted  in  England, 
63,  66,  187  ;  defects  of  popular 
arguments  for,  1 30-2 ;  "one- 
sided," 187  ;  origin  of,  doctrine, 
42-4;  probable  future  of,  210-11 ; 
tendency  towards,  in  Europe  in 
1850—1865,  88-9 ;  in  United 
States  in  1846,  73-4  ;  see  Pro- 
tection 

Free-traders,    55,    60,    92,    130 ; 


failure  of  their  predictions,  92, 
189-90 
Freights,  influence  of,  31,  183 

Germany,  commercial  policy  of, 
87-8,  97-9 ;  Customs  Union 
of,  see  Zollverein ;  protectionist 
doctrines  in,  127  ;  bounties  in, 
172-3 ;  reduction  of  sugar 
bounties  in,  174 

Giffen,  R.,  192 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  fiscal  reforms  of, 
53,  63 ;  on  reciprocity,  196 ; 
quoted,  6"^,  64,  69 

Great  Britain,  commercial  policy 
of  (history),  5 1 — 67;  (principles), 
68-9  ;  foreign  trade  of,  in  1890, 
3  ;  growth  of  trade  with  France 
(1786-9),  47  ;  with  India  (1875 
— 1890),  113;  with  foreign 
countries  and  British  possessions 
(1875— 1887),  205  ;  tariff  of 
1820,  53-5 ;  of  1840,  59 ;  of 
i860,  65 

Greece,  export  duty  on  currants  in, 
removed,  196 

Grey,  Earl,  quoted,  208 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  126,  128, 
133 ;  his  Report  on  Manu- 
factures, 70  ;  summary  of,  120-2 

Holland,  6  ;  commercial  policy  of, 
86,  102  ;  fair  trade  party  in,  197 

Home  market,  121,  125,  145-6 

trade,      more      extensive 

than  foreign,  4,  152-3 

Hume,  quoted,  45 

Hungary,  lOi 

Huskisson,  fiscal  reforms  of,  53, 
55, 57,63  ;  measures  as  to  French 
trade,  65  ;  reciprocity  Naviga- 
tion Acts  of,  62,  72 

Immigration,  whether  encouraged 

by  protection,  141 -2 
Imports,    excess   of,   27,    192 ;  its 

causes,   27 — 3  c  ;    gain  of  trade 

consists  in,  190 
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Infant  industries,  71 ;  protection  to, 
121  ;  discussed,  133-7 

India,  5,  26  ;  trade  of,  with  Eng- 
land, 113,  205,  207 

Italy,  commercial  policy  of,  86, 
99-100;  customs  regulations  in, 
176 ;  tariff  war  with  France, 
100,  196 

Jamaica,  tariff  of,  115 

Laissez  faire,  18,  44 

List,  F.,  88,  122,  127,  128,  133, 
143  ;  criticisms  of  Adam  Smith, 
125-6  ;  his  system  of  protection, 
123-S 


McKinley  Tariff  Act,  77-9,  141, 
174,  196 

Manchester  school,  203 

Mercantile  system,  33 — 41,  175  ; 
criticisms  of,  40-1  ;  methods  of, 
35-9  ;  origin  of,  33-4  ;  overthrow 
of,  42-5  ;  peculiarity  of  later, 
34  ;  relation  of,  to  protection,  40, 
48-9,  1 19  ;  variations  in,  39 

Methuen,  see  Treaties 

Mexico,  tariff  of,  115 

Mill,  J.  S.,  121,  128,  133,  i6i  ; 
quoted,  132,  193 

Money,  in  foreign  trade,  24-7 ; 
distribution  of,  and  protection, 

IS3-4 
"Most-favoured  Nation"   clause, 
85,  96,  100-102 

Napoleon  I.,  51,  71 

III.,  84,  94 

Navigation  Laws,  39  ;  impolicy  of, 

163-4  ;     repealed,    90 ;     Dutch 

repeal    of,    86 ;    English,    55 ; 

repeal  of,  62  ;  reason  of,  161 ; 

French,  95-6 
Netherlands,  the,  see  Holland 
Newmarch,  W.,  67  ;  quoted,  54-5 
New    South    Wales,    commercial 

policy  of,  1 1 1-2,  136,  142 


New   Zealand,   sugar   bounty  in, 

174;  tariff  of,  1 1 1-2 
North,  Dudley,  42  ;  quoted,  15 

Octroi  duties,  176 

Parnell,    Sir     H. ,     60,    62 ;     his 

Financial  Reform  quoted,  57-58 
"Pauper  labour"    argument   for 

protection,  150 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  fiscal  reforms  of,  53, 

58—63,    73  ;    referred   to,    78, 

196-7 
Peru,  tariff  of,  1 16 

Portugal,  commercial  policy  of,  87, 
102 ;  customs  regulations  of, 
176  ;  English  treaty  with,  38 

Productive  power,  whether  deve- 
loped by  protection,  137-8 

Protection,  economic  arguments 
for,  133 — 155 ;  criticism  of, 
155-6  ;  political,  159— 165  ; 
social,  165-7 

cost  of,  178-80 ;  future  of, 

209-11  ;  practical  operation  of, 
177—186 

theory  of  "solid,"  128-9 


Protectionism,  American,  129  ; 
colonial,  ib.  ;  continental,  128  ; 
characteristics  of,  1 30-1  ;  mer- 
cantile system  and,  39,  40,  48, 
119;  nationality  and,  48,  118, 
130,  159  ;  war  and,  49,  71,  76, 
82,  93 

Protectionist  reaction,  causes  of, 
92-4;  modem,  theory,  117 — 132 

Protectionists,  18,  132 

Queensland,  tariff  of,  111-2 
Quesnay,  quoted,  40,  42 

Reciprocity,    188  —  193,    196-7  ; 

treaties,  62,  71 
Rent,  effects  of  protection  on,  147 
Retaliation,   193 — 201  ;  objections 

to,  195.  197 
Roscher,  W.,  41  ;  quoted,  141 
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Rouher,  M.,  84 

Russia,  commercial  policy  of,  89, 

101-2 ;    political   argument   for 

protection  in,  i6o 

Say,  J.  B.,  133 

Smith,  Adam,  52,  118,  119,  125, 
130  ;  approved  of  Navigation 
Laws,  62,  161  ;  on  mercantile 
system,  40,  43,  44,  45  ;  quoted, 
157, 186,  204  ;  on  retaliation,  194 

Socialists,  18,  210 

Soil  exhaustion,  protection  as  a 
remedy  for,  146-7 

South  Australia,  tariffs  of,  iii-2 

Spain,  colonial  system  of,  106 ; 
commercial  policy  of,  87,  102  ; 
differential  duties  on  British 
imports  removed,  102,  196 

Steuart,  Sir  James,  22 

Sugar,  bounties  on,  173-4;  dififer- 
ential  duties  on,  54;  lowered, 
60  ;  repealed,  64 

Sumner,  W.  G.,  quoted,  120 

Sweden  and  Norway,  protection 
in,  103 

Switzerland,  commercial  policy  of, 
87,  102 ;  effect  of  foreign  pro- 
tection on,  142 

Tariffs,  colonial,  109 — 113  ;  conti- 
nental, reform  of,  83-89  ;  general 
principles  governing,  89  ;  "  con- 
ventional, 85,  96  ;  recent  tariff 
changes,  94 — 103  ;  Spanish- 
American,  115  —  16;  United 
States,  71—80 ;  see  McKinley 
Act,  Walker,  also  under  separate 
countries 

Tasmania,  tariffs  of,  III-I2 

Taussig,  F.  W,,  136 

Taxation,  as  a  reason  for  protection, 
154  ;  incidence  of,  132,  144 

Thiers,  M.,  94-5 


Timber  duties,  53  ;  reduced,  61  ; 
repealed,  65 

Tooke,  T.,  55 

Treaties,  commercial,  Anglo- 
French,  of  1786  ("  Eden  "),  45- 
7  ;  results  of,  47;  of  i860  (**  Cob- 
den"),  65-6,  84-5  ;  results  of,  86  ; 
French  (1860-7),  90;  (1881-3)  96  ; 
denunciation  of,  95,  97  ;  German, 
88,  96,  99 ;  Italian,  99,  100 ; 
Methuen  (1703),  38;  United 
States,  45 

Uruguay,  tariff  of,  116 
United  Kingdom,  see  Great  Britain 
United  States,  commercial  policy 
of,  70 — 81  ;  affected  by  civil  war, 
75  ;  principles  of,  79-80 ;  tariff 
ofi8i6,  7i;ofi824,  72;of  1828, 
ib.;o{  1832,  ib.\  of  1842,  73  ;  of 
1861,  75  ;  of  1883,  76 ;  Com- 
promise, 73  ;  McKinley,  77-9 ; 
Walker   73 

Venezuela,  tariff  of,  116 
Villiers,  C.  P.,  58,  189 

Wages,  effect  of  protection  on,  151 

Walker  tariff,  73,  115 

War,  effect  of,  48,  71,  92  ;  a  cause 

of  protectionism,  49,  165 ;  danger 

of,  an  argument  for  protection, 

159-160 
Wells,  D.  A.,  IIS,  197 
West    Indies,    differential    duties 

in  favour  of,  55  ;  removed,  61  ; 

effect  of  emancipation  in,  107  ; 

reciprocity  with  United    States, 

208-9 
Western  Australia,  tariffs  of,  Iii-I2 
World  market,  13-14 

Zollverdn^  German,  69,  87,  90, 
209  ;  proposed,  of  British  Em- 
pire, 161,  202  sq. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Travel  and  Adventure 

THE    HIGHEST   ANDES.     By  E.  A.  FitzGerald.     With 
Two  Maps,  51  Illustrations,  13  of  which  are  Photogravures,  and  a 
Panorama.     Royal  Svo.     30J.  neL 
Also,  a  Small  Edition  on  Handmade  Paper,  limited  to  50  Copies, 

A  narrative  of  the  highest  climb  yet  accomplished.  The  illustrations  have  been 
reproduced  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  book,  in  addition  to  its  adventurous 
interest,  contains  appendices  of  great  scientific  value.  It  also  contains  a  very 
elaborate  map,  and  a  panorama. 

THROUGH  ASIA.  By  Sven  Hedin.  With  300  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  and  Sketches  by  the  Author,  and  3  Maps.  Second 
and  cheaper  Edition  in  16  Fortnightly  Parts  at  is.  each  net;  or  in 
two  volumes.  Koyal  %vo.  20j.  net. 
Extracts  from  reviews  of  this  ^reat  book,  which  The  Times  has  called  'one  of  the 
best  books  of  the  century,'  will  be  found  on  p.  15.  The  present  form  of  issue  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  buyers  of  moderate  means. 

THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS  By  F.  W.  Christian.  With 
many  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
This  book  contains  a  history  and  complete  description  of  these  islands — their  physical 
features,  fauna,  flora;  the  habits,  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  result  of  many  years'  residence  among  the  natives,  and  is  the  only  worthy  work 
on  the  subject. 

THREE  YEARS  IN  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  By  Lionel  Decle. 
With  100  Illustrations  and  5  Maps.  Cheaper  Edition.  Detny  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

A  NEW  RIDE  TO  KHIVA.  By  R.  L.  Jefferson.  With 
51  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

The  account  of  an  adventurous  ride  on  a  bicycle  through  Russia  and  the  deserts  of 
Asia  to  Khiya. 

Poetry 

PRESENTATION     EDITIONS 

BARRACK-ROOM  BALLADS.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
both  Thousand.     Crown  Svo.     Leather,  gili  top,  6s.  net. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  By  Rudyard  Kipling,  ^oth  TJwusand. 
Crown  Svo.     Leather,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 
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ENGLISH     LYRICS.      Selected    and    arranged    by   W.    E. 

Henley.     Second  and  cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    3^-.  6ci. 

LYRA  FRIVOLA.    By  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.     /V>//  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
A  little  volume  of  occasional  verse,  chiefly  academic. 

c:be  liXIlorfts  of  Sbaftespeare 

General  Editor,  Edward  Dowden,  Litt.  D. 
Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
single  Plays.     Each  play  will  be  edited  with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
The  first  volume  will  be  : 

HAMLET.    Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.    Demy  Svo.    3s.  6(f. 

History  and  Biography 

THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 
Arranged  and  Edited  with  Notes  by  Sidney  Colvin.  Dg„;v  8vo 
2  vo/s.     2$s.  net.  "^ 

'^^RoW^£:h'?^v!f"'  ^P"^  interesting  volumes  contain  the  correspondence  of 
ciu..  .1  T  Stevenson  from  his  eighteenth  year  to  almost  the  last  day  of  his  life 
n  fmateTrknd  '  Th""Lr'''  andlntroductions,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Colvrn?hb  most 
o^Si!^  ►.  »  ^-^  i^"?,""^  ^""^  ^"^y  various  in  subject  and  character,  beine 
addressed  par  ly  to  his  family  and  private  friends,  and  partly  to  such  well  knowf 
living  or  lately  deceased  men  of  letters  as  Mr.  Hame?ton.Vr.  j' A  Symonr 
FL^nH  (X  •^''"'1^'  ^"^- J^"}^*^  ?^y».  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Mr.  J.  k.  Barr£  Mr 
SnT  Mr  W  'e^  He;w  '''':;^rP|??'  ^^  Cosmo"^  Monkho-Iise,  Mr  AndlJw 
juang,  ivir.  W  h..  Henley,  and  the  Editor  himself.  They  nresent  a  vivid  nnH 
author"'  7,^°biogr-phical  picture  of  the  mind  and  characte^  ofThe  di'trnTuished 
author.  It  was  originaly  intended  that  a  separate  volume  containine  a  full 
renerrLTJor'^'^'^^l^'/'.^  the  Editor  should^ppear  simultaneously  with  the 
rras'on's  been  p^'pSr'  ^'^  ""^  =  '"'  *'^  ^^^X.c.r:.on  of  this  has  L  various 

™  MlH  A^c;  ^^^.  LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
Mttt  .^  '  w'u ^''^  °^  *^^  ^°y^^  Academy.  By  his  Son,  T.  G. 
MiLLAis.  With  over  300  Illustrations,  of  which  9  are  in  photo- 
gravine.     Two  volumes.      Royal  Svo.     2>'2s.  net. 

An  edition  limited  to  350  copies  will  also  be  printed.  This  will 
contam  22  of  Millais'  great  paintings  reproduced  in  photogravure, 
with  a  case  comainmg  an  extra  set  of  these  Photogravures  pulled  on 
India  paper.  The  price  of  this  edition  will  be  ;^4,  V  „et. 
^"™!!i.!f^-T  'n^gmficent  volumes  is  contained  the  authoritative  bioeraohv  of  th^ 
TonMin     ir^"'.'^""^  and  popular  painter  of  the  last  half  of  the  century       Thev 

and  politics,  of  hw  borne  life,  and  of  his  sporting  tastes.     There  arc  a  Urge 
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number  of  letters  to  his  wife  describing  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
pictures  were  painted,  letters  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Watts,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord 
Leighton,  etc.,  etc.  Among  them  are  several  illustrated  letters  from  Landseer, 
Leech,  Du  Maurier,  and  Mike  Halliday,  The  last  letter  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  wrote  before  his  death  is  reproduced  in  fac-simile.  Mr.  Val  Prinscp  con- 
tributes his  reminiscences  of  Millais  in  a  long  and  most  interesting  chapter. 
Not  the  least  attractive  and  remarkable  feature  of  this  book  will  be  the  magnificence 
of  its  illustrations.  No  more  complete  representation  of  the  art  of  any  painter  has 
ever  been  produced  on  the  same  scale.  The  owners  of  Sir  John  Millais' 
most  famous  pictures  and  their  copyrights  have  generously  given  their  consent 
to  their  reproduction  in  his  biography,  and,  in  addition  to  those  pictures  with  which 
the  public  is  familiar,  over  two  hundred  pictures  and  sketches  which  have  never 
been  reproduced  before,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  will  never  be  seen 
again  by  the  general  public,  will  appear  in  these  pages.  The  early  chapters 
contain  sketches  made  by  Millais  at  the  age  of  seven.  There  follow  some 
exquisite  drawings  made  by  him  during  his  Pre-Raphaelite  period,  a  large 
number  of  sketches  and  studies  made  for  his  great  pictures,  water  colour 
sketches,  pen-and-ink  sketches,  and  drawings,  humorous  and  serious.  There  are 
ten  portraits  of  Millais  himself,  including  two  by  Mr.  Watts  and  Sir  Edward 
Burne  Jones.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Dickens,  taken  after  death,  and  a  sketch  of 
D.  G.  Rossetti.  Thus  the  book  will  be  not  only  a  biography  of  high  interest  and 
an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  English  art,  but  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  beautiful  picture  book. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  EGYPT.  A  Political  and  Historical 
Survey.  By  A.  Silva  White.  With  four  Special  Maps.  Detny 
Svo.     i^s.  net. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  political  situation  in  Egypt,  and  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration.  It  is  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  whole 
Egyptian  problem  by  one  who  has  studied  every  detail  on  the  spot. 

THE    VICAR    OF    MORWENSTOW.      A   Biography.       By 
S.  Baring  Gould,  M.  A.    A  new  and  revised  Edition.    With  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo.     35-.  6d. 
This  is  a  completely  new  edition  of  the  well  known  biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  T.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  Senior  Chancellor's  Medallist  for  Classics, 
Porson  University  Scholar,  etc.,  etc.     Crown  Svo.     Js.  6d. 

An  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Roman  Institutions,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  various  political  movements  in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of 
Augustus. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CYPRUS.  By  John 
Hackett,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  \2s. 
bd.  net. 

A  work  which  brings  together  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  from  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  to  the  commencement  of  the  British  occupation.  A  separate 
division  deals  with  the  local  Latin  Church  during  the  period  of  the  Western 
Supremacy. 

BISHOP  LATIMER.  By  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A.  Cro7vn  Svo. 
y,6d,  ^Leaders  of  Religion  Series. 
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Theology 

CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM.     The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1890. 

n^f   A   \^''''l'  ^■^"  ?""°^  ^"^  Tutor  of  Hertford  College, 
Oxford.     Demjf  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net.  ** 

^  ^n^ll'VTk!?!? P1^'"•l"'/'■°'"  ^.'-  J°^u"  ^"^  St.  Paul  to  modern  times,  cover- 
ing  the  Christian  Platonists,  Augustine,  the  Devotbnal  Mystics,  the  Mediasval 
worth."'  ^*""  ^^'''''  ^"'^  Symbolists,  including  fiSmeand  wS 

A  BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.     By  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A., 

and  W.  p.  Adeney,  M.A.      Crown  Svo.     Js.  6d 

m^^hlT"  ["'■"•^^es  students  with  the  latest  results  in  biblical  criticism,  arranged 

methodically.     Each  book  is  treated  separately  as  to  date,  authorship,  etc. 

^'^*nn^iA^'^"^.^-'^F.^?-^U^^^^^-    By  Walter  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.     Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
An  attempt  to  popularise  the  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  St.  Paul  as  a 
missionary,  a  statesman  and  an  ethical  teacher.  ^ 

THE  OECUMENICAL  DOCUMENTS  OF  THE  FAITH 
Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by  T.  Herbert  Bindley! 
B.D.,  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Principal  of  Codrington  College  and 
Canon  of  Barbados,  and  sometime  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Uishop.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
THE  CREED  OF  NICAEA.  THE  TOME  OF  T  FO 

THREE  EPISTLES  OF  CYRIL.    THE  CHAfcEDOmAN  DEFINITION. 

tLbc  Cburcbman'B  JBible 

General  Editor,  J.  II.  Burn,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen. 
Messrs.  Methuen  propose  to  issue  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible.     The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional 
rather  than  critical  in  their  purpose,  and  the  text  of  the  authorised  version 
will  be  explained  in  sections  or  paragraphs,  which  will  correspond  as  far 
as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionary 
THE   EPISTLE    OF    ST.   PAUL   TO  THE   GALATIANS. 
Explained  by  A.  \V.  Robinson,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  All  Hallows,  Bark- 
ing.    Fcap.  Svo.     IS.  6d.  net.     Leather,  2s.  dd.  net. 

ECCLESIASTES.  Explained  by  W.  A.  Streane,  M.A. 
I'cp.  Svo.     \s.  dd.  net.     Leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Zhc  Cburcbman'6  Xfbrarg 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  THE  PRAYER  BOOK  •  Its 
Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J.  Dowden,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh.     Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

^^'fj».«i'"*''»uT'^'?fu'^"*^u°°^  of  controversy,  exhibits  the  liturgical  aims  and 
literary  methods  of  the  authors  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
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Pott  8vo.     Cloth  2s. ;   leather  2s.  6(1.  net. 
NEW  VOLUMES. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A   DEVOUT  AND  HOLY  LIFE. 
By  William  Law.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D., 
late  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line  for  line,  of  the  Editio  Princeps. 

THE  TEMPLE.  By  GEORGE  Herbert.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 

This  edition  contains  Walton's  Life  of  Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  of  the  first 
edition. 

Science 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  ByJ.E.MARR, 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo. 
6s. 
An  elementary  treatise  on  geomorphology— the  study  of  the  earth's  outward  forms. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  students  of  physical  geography  and  geology,  and  will  also  be 
highly  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

A   HANDBOOK   OF   NURSING.      By  M.  N.   Oxford,  of 
Guy's  Hospital.     Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 
This  is  a  complete  guide  to   the  science  and  art  of  nursing,  containing  copious 
instruction  both  general  and  particular. 

Classical 

THE  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS  OF  ARISTOTLE.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  John  Burnet,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.     Demy^vo.     X'^s.  net. 

This  edition  contains  parallel  passages  from  the  Eudemian  Ethics,  printed  under  the 
text,  and  there  is  a  full  commentary,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  interpret 
difficulties  in  the  light  of  Aristotle's  own  rules. 

THE  CAPTIVI  OF  PLAUTUS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  .ind  a  Commentary,  by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.     Deviy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

For  this  edition  all  the  important  mss.  have  been  re-collated.  An  appendix  deals 
with  the  accentual  element  in  early  Latin  verse.     The  Commentary  is  very  full. 

ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE.  Translated  into  English  by 
F.  J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks.  Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d. 
ftct,  [Byzantine  Texts. 
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Sport 


XLbc  Xibcarg  ot  Spott 
THE  ART  AND    PRACTICE    OF   HAWKING.     By  E.  B. 
Mitchell.     Illustrated  by  G.  E.  Lodge  and  others.     Demy  Svo. 
los.  6ci. 

A  complete  description  of  the  Hawks;,  Falcons,  and  Eagles  used  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  with  directions  for  their  training  and  treatment.  It  is  not  only  a 
historical  account,  but  a  complete  practical  guide. 

THOUGHTS  ON  HUNTING.  By  Peter  Beckford.  Edited 
by  J.  Otho  Paget,  and  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland.  Demy  Svo. 
los.  6d. 
This  edition  of  one  of  the  most  famous  classics  of  sport  contains  an  introduction  and 
many  footnotes  by  Mr.  Paget,  and  is  thus  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  modern 
knowledge. 


General  Literature 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEST.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Two  volumes.  Vol.  i.  Devon.  Vol.  H. 
Cornwall.     Crozvn  Svo.     6s.  each. 

PONS  ASINORUM;    OR,  A   GUIDE  TO   BRIDGE.      By 

A.  Hulme  Beaman.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s. 
A  practical  guide,  with  many  specimen  games,  to  the  new  game  of  Bridge. 

TENNYSON  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.  By  Charles 
F.  G.  Masterman.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Zhc  Xittle  (5ul0c6 

PoU  Svo,  cloth  3J.  ;  leather,  y.  6d.  net. 
NEW  VOLUME. 

SHAKESPEARE'S   COUNTRY.     By  B.  C.  Windle,  F.R.S., 
M.A.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
Uniform  with  Mr.  Wells'  '  Oxford  *  and  Mr.  Thomson's  '  Cambridge. 

Methuen's  Standard  Library 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  Edward  Gibbon.     Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,   Dublin.     In  Seven  Volumes.     Demy  Svo,  gilt  top. 
Ss.  6d.  each.     Crown  Svo.     6s.  each.      Vol.  VII. 
The  concluding  Volume  of  this  Edition. 

THE  DIARY  OF  THOMAS  ELLWOOD.     Edited  by  G.  C. 
Crump,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
This  edition  is  the  only  one  which  contains  the  complete  book  as  originally  pub- 
lished.    It  contains  a  long  introduction  and  many  footnotes. 
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LA    COMMEDIA    DI    DANTE    ALIGHIERI.      Edited    by 
Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.     Crown  Sva.     6s. 

This  edition  of  the  Italian  text  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  founded  on  Witte's  minor 
edition,  carefully  revised,  is  issued  in  commemoration  of  tlie  sixth  century  of 
Dante's  journey  through  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  other  world. 


Illustrated  and  Gift  Books 

THE    LIVELY  CITY  OF   LIGG.      By  Gellett  Burgess. 
With  many  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Small  ^to.     35-.  (>d. 

THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM,     /^to.     js.  6^.  nel. 

This  highly  interesting  volume  contains  100  drawings  by  Mr.   Phil  May,  and   is 
representative  of  his  earliest  and  finest  work. 

ULYSSES  ;  OR,  DE  ROUGEMONT  OF  TROY.      Described 
and  depicted  by  A.  H.  Milne.     Small  quarto,     ^s.  6d, 
The  adventures  of  Ulysses,  told  in  humorous  verse  and  pictures. 

THE  CROCK  OF  GOLD.     Fairy  Stories  told  by  S.  BARING 
Gould,  and  Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

TOMMY    SMITH'S    ANIMALS.       By   Edmund    Selous. 
Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord.     Fc/>.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
A  little  book  designed  to  teach  children  respect  and  reverence  for  animals. 

A    BIRTHDAY    BOOK.    With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Demy  Svo.     los.  6d. 

This  is  a  birthdaj -book  of  exceptional  dignity,  and  the  extracts  have  been  chosen 

with  particular  :are. 
The  three  passages  for  each  day  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  and  forma 

repertory  of  senj  entious  wisdom  from  the  best  authors  living  or  dead. 


Educational 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.  By  H.  Stroud,  D.  Sc,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-on- 
Tync.     F  ally  illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 

[Textbooks  0/ Technology. 

GENERAI,  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE.  By  J.  T.  Dunn, 
D.Sc,  and  V.  A.  Mundella.  With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  Zvo. 
y.  6d.  [Methnen's  Science  Primers. 
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THE  METRIC  SYSTEiM.    By  Leon  Delbos.   CroivnZvo.   2s. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  guide,  for  use  in  elementary  schools  and  by  the  general 
reader. 

A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC.     By  Henry  Hill, 
B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Worcester  School,  Cape  Colony.     Crown 
Svo.     Si-.  6</. 
This  book  has  been  specially  written  for  use  in  South  African  schools. 

A  KEY  TO  STEDMAN'S  EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES.  By 
C.  G.  BoTTiNG,  M.A.     Crown  %vo,     y.  net. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.  A  Course  for  Beginners.  By 
G.  RoDVVELL,  B.A.  With  a  Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College.     Fcap.  Svo.     y.  6d. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By 
J.  Tait  Wardlaw,  B.A.,  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Crown 
Svo.     2s.  6d.  [School  Examination  Series. 

A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Selected  by  E.  C.  Marchant, 
M.A. ,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at 
St.  Paul's  School.     Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated  by  G.  B.  Gardiner, 
M.A.     Crown  Svo.     zs.  6d.  [Classical  Translations. 


^be  Borels  ot  Cbarles  Bichens 

Crown  Svo.     Each  Volume,  cloth  35-. ,  leather  4^.  bd.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  an  edition  of  those  novels  of  Charles 
Dickens  which  have  now  passed  out  of  copyright.  Mr.  George  Gissing, 
whose  critical  study  of  Dickens  is  both  sympathetic  and  acute,  has  written 
an  Introduction  to  each  of  the  books,  and  a  very  attractive  feature  of  this 
edition  will  be  the  illustrations  of  the  old  houses,  inns,  and  buildings,  which 
Dickens  described,  and  which  have  now  in  many  instances  disappeared 
under  the  touch  of  modern  civilisation.  Another  valuable  feature  will  be 
a  series  of  topographical  and  general  notes  to  each  book  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton. 
The  books  will  be  produced  with  the  greatest  care  as  to  printing,  paper 
and  binding. 

The  first  volumes  will  be  : 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.      With  Illustrations  by  E.   H.   New. 
Two  Volumes. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     With  Illustrations  by  R.  J.  Williams. 
Two  Volumes. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.     With  Illustrations  by  Beatrice  Alcock.      Two 
Volumes. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New.     Two  Volumes. 

A  2 
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Poti  Svo.     Each  Volume,  doth  \s.  6d.  net.  j  /eat her  2s.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  intend  to  produce  a  series  of  small  books  under  the 
above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  books  in  English  and  other 
literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres.  The  series 
will  also  contain  several  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  will  be  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care. 
Each  one  will  contain  an  Introduction  which  will  give  (i)  a  short  biography 
of  the  author,  (2)  a  critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  they  are  neces- 
sary, short  notes  will  be  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

The  Little  Library  will  ultimately  contain  complete  sets  of  the  novels 
of  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Jane  Austen,  the  sisters  Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell  and 
others.  It  will  also  contain  the  best  work  of  many  other  novelists  whose 
names  are  household  words. 

Each  book  will  have  a  portrait  or  frontispiece  in  photogravure,  and  the 
volumes  will  be  produced  with  great  care  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of 
'  The  Library  of  Devotion. ' 

The  first  volumes  will  be  : 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LYRICS.     With  Notes. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.     By  Jane  Austen.      With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  V.  Lucas.     Two  Volumes. 

VANITY  FAIR.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    With  an  Introduction 
by  S.  GvvYNN.      Three  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.     By  W.  M.  Thackeray.     With  an  Introduction 
by  S.  GWYNN.     Three  volumes. 

EOTHEN.     By  A.  W.  KiNGLAKE.     With  an    Introduction  and 
Notes. 

CRANFORD.      By  Mrs.  Gaskell.     With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  E.  V.  LuCAS. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.   Gary. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Paget  Toynbee. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.     By  Mrs.  Craik.    With 
an  Introduction  by  Annie  Matheson.     Two  volumes. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  Collins,  M.A. 

THE  PRINCESS.    By  Alfred,  LORD  Tennyson.    Edited  by 
Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
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MAUD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tenny- 
son.   Edited  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 

IN  MEMORIAM.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.    Edited  by 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  LYRICS.     Arranged  and 
Edited  by  T.  F.  Henderson. 

Fiction 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.    By  Anthony  Hope.  CrownZvo.  6s. 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.      By  George  Gissing,  Author  of 

*  Demos,'  '  The  Town  Traveller,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A    NEW  VOLUME   OF  WAR    STORIES.      By    Stephen 
Crane,  Author  of  '  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.'     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

THE  STRONG  ARM.     By  Robert  Barr.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

TO  LONDON  TOWN.     By  Arthur  Morrison,  Author  of 

*  Tales  of  Mean  Streets,'  '  A  Child  of  the  Jago,'  etc.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

ONE  HOUR  AND  THE   NEXT.      By  The  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.     Crown  S,vo.     6s. 

SIREN  CITY.     By  Benjamin  Swift,  Author  of '  Nancy  Noon.' 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

VENGEANCE  IS  MINE.    By  Andrew  Balfour,  Author  of 

*  By  Stroke  of  Sword.'    Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  THE  BUCCANEER.    By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe 

Hyne,  Author  of  *  Captain  Kettle,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST.      By    S.   Baring  Gould,  Author  of 

*  Mehalah,'  etc.    Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

GILES  INGILBY.    By  W.  E.  Norris.    Illustrated.    CrownSvo. 
6s. 

THE  PATH   OF  A  STAR.      By  Sara  Jeanette  Duncan, 
Author  of  '  A  Voyage  of  Consolation. '    Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.    By  Eden  Philpotts,  Author  of  *ChiI. 
dren  of  the  Mist.'     With  a  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  series  of  English  schoolboy  stories,  the  result  of  keen  observation,  and  of  a  most 
engaging  wit. 

THE  HUMAN   INTEREST.     By  Violet  Hunt,  Author  of 
•A  Hard  Woman,' etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
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AN  ENGLISHMAN.     By  Mary  L.  Pendered.    Crown  Zvo, 
6j. 

A  GENTLEMAN  PLAYER.    By  R.  N.  Stephens,  Author  of 
'An  Enemy  to  the  King.'     Croivn  Svo.     6s. 

DANIEL  WHYTE.     By  A.  J.  Dawson,  Author  of  'Bismillah.' 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 


a  mew  jBDition  of  tbe  Bovels  ot  ^arie  Corelli 

This  New  Editipn  is  in  a  more  convenient  form  than  the  Library  Edition,  and 
is  issued  in  a  new  and  specially  designed  cover. 

In  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  6s.     Leather,  6s.  net. 
A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS.  |  THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH. 


VENDETTA. 
THELMA. 

ARDATH :    THE   STORY    OF    A 
DEAD  SELF. 


WORMWOOD. 

BARABBAS  :  A  DREAM  OF  THE 

WORLD'S  TRAGEDY. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN. 


XTbe  IFlovelist 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  making  an  interesting  experiment  which  con- 
stitutes a  fresh  departure  in  pubHshing.  They  are  issuing  under  the  above 
general  title  a  Monthly  Series  of  New  Fiction  by  popular  authors  at 
the  price  of  Sixpence.  Each  Number  is  as  long  as  the  average 
Six  Shilling  Novel.  The  first  numbers  of  '  The  Novelist  '  are  as 
follows  : — 

L  DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES.    E.  W.  Horn u  no. 

[/^eiu/y. 

IL  JENNIE  BAXTER,  JOURNALIST.      Robert  Barr. 

[A'eady. 


III.  THE  INCA'S  TREASURE. 

IV.  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE. 
V.  FURZE  BLOOM. 

VI.  BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 
VII.  THE  GAY  DECEIVERS. 
VIII.  A  NEW  NOVEL. 


Ernest  Glanvii.le. 

[ReaJy. 

W.  Pett  Riugk. 

S.  Baring  Gould. 

[A'eac/y. 

C.  Gleig. 

[Jveoity. 
Arthur  Moore. 

[November. 

Mrs.  Meaub. 

{December. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 

Messrs.    Methuen's 

PUBLICATIONS 


Poetry 


Rudyard  Kipling.  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.   By  Rudyard  Kiplixg. 
6o//t  Thousand,     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full 
of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakeable  genius 
rings  in  every  line." — Times. 
'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they 
palpitate  with  emotion.     We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears ;  the  metres  throb 
in  our    pulses,    the   cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not 
poetry,  what  is  ? ' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Rudyard  Kipling.  THE  SEVEN 
SEAS.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
50/A  Thousand.  Cr,  8vo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top.     6j. 

'The  new  poems  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
have  all  the  spirit  and  swing  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Patriotism  is  the  sol  id  concrete 
foundation  on  which  Mr.  Kipling  has 
built  the  whole  of  his  work.' — Times. 
•  The  Empire  has  found  a  singer  ;  it  is  no 
depreciation  of  the  songs  to  say  that 
statesmen  may  have,  one  way  or  other, 
to  take  account  of  them.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 
'Animated  through  and  through  with  in- 
dubitable genius.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

••Q."    POEMS  AND  BALLADS.     By 

"  Q. "     Crown  Svo.     3J.  6d. 
'  This  work  has  just  the  faint,  ineffable  touch 
and  glow  that  make  poetry. ' — Speaker. 

"Q."  GREEN  BAYS:  Verses  and 
Parodies.  By"Q."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.     3J.  6d. 


E.  Mackay.  A  SONG  OF  THE  SEA. 
By  Eric  Mackay.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.     5^. 

'  Everj'where  Mr.  Mackay  displays  himself 
the  master  of  a  style  marked  by  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  best  rhetoric' — 
Glol>e. 

H.   Ibsen,      BRAND.  A  Drama  by 

Henrik     Ibsen.  Translated    by 

William  Wilson.  Third  Edition. 
Crorvn  2>vo.     35.  6d. 

'The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth 
century  next  to  ''Faust."  It  is  in  the 
same  set  with  "Agamemnon,"  with 
"  Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now 
instinctively  regard  as  high  and  holy.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

"A.G."  VERSES  TO  ORDER.  By 
"A,  G."     Crown  Svo.     zs.  6d.  net. 

'A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic 
poetry. ' — St.  Jajness  Gazette. 

James  Williams.  VENTURES  IN 
VERSE.  By  James  Williams, 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8z'o.     y.  6d. 

'  In  matter  and  manner  the  book  is  admir- 
able.'— Glasgmv  Herald. 

J.  G.  Cordery.  THE  ODYSSEY  OF 
HOMER.  A  Translation  by  J.  G. 
Cordery.     Crown  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

'A  spirited,  accurate,  and  scholarly  piece 
o!  work.' —Glasg{>7v  Herald. 
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Belles  Lettres,  Anthologies,  etc. 


R.  L.  Stevenson.  VAILIMA  LET- 
TERS. By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. With  an  Etched  Portrait  by 
William  Strang.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    Buckram.     6s. 

•A  fascinating  \)OoV.'  —Standard. 

•  Full  of  charm  and  brightness.'— 5"/^c/«/<>r. 

•  A  gift  almost  priceless.' — Speaker. 

'  Unique  in  Literature.'— ZJa/Vy  Chronicle. 

G.Wyndham.  THE  POEMS  OF  WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
George  Wyndham,  M.P.  Demy 
8vo.    Buckram,  gilt  top.     xos.  6d. 

This  edition  contains  the '  Venus,' '  Lucrece,' 
and  Sonnets,  and  is  prefaced  with  an 
elaliorate  introduction  of  over  140  pp. 

'  One  of  the  most  serious  contributions  to 
.Shakespearian  criticism  that  have  been 
published  for  some  time.' — Times. 

•  We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr. 

George  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  crit^isni,  and  all  who 
love  our  Elizabethan  literature  will  find  a 
very  garden  of  delight  in  it.  '—Spectator. 

•  Mr.  Wyndham's  notes  are  admirable,  even 

indispensable.  '—Westminster  Gazette. 

W.  E  Henley.  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  E. 
Hrnley.  Crown  8vo.  Buckram, 
^ilt  top.    6s. 

'  It  is  a  body  of  choice  and  lovely  poetry.  — 
Birtuingham  Gazette. 

Henley  and  Whibley.  \  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE.  Collected  by 
W.  E.  Henlky  and  Charles 
Whibley.  Cro^vn  8vo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top.     6s. 

•  Quite  delightful.    A  greater  treat  for  those 

not  well  acquainted  with  pre-Restora- 
lion  prose  could  not  be  imagined.' — 
A  thentruni. 

H.  C.  Beeching:.  LYRA  SACRA :  An 
Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse.  Edited 
by  H,  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.    Buckram.     6s. 

'A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a 
lofty  standard  of  excellence.'— r/wM. 


"Q."  THE  GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Pro- 

cession  of  English  Lyrics.    Arranged 

by  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch.     Crown 

8vo.     Buckram.     6s. 

*A    delightful    volume:    a    really    golden 

"  Pomp." ' — Spectator. 

W.  B.  Yeats.    AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.     Edited  by  W.  B. 
Yeats.     Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 
'  An  attractive  and    catholic    selection.  — 
Times. 

Q.  W.  Steevens.   MONOLOGUES  OF 
THE  DEAD.    By  G.  W.  Steevens. 
Foolscap  8z'o.     y.  6d. 
"The  effect  is  sometimes  splendid,  some- 
times   bizarre,    but    always   amazingly 
clever.'— /»«//  Malt  Gazette. 

W.    M.    Dixon.       A    PRIMER    OF 
TENNYSON.      By  W.  M.  DlxON. 
M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
'  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism. 
The  bibliography  is  a  boon.' — Speaker. 

W.    A.    Craigie.      A    PRIMER    OF 
BURNS.      By    W.     A.    Craigie. 
Cro7vn  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
'  A  valuable  addition  to  the  liter.iture  of  the 
poet.' — Times. 

L.  Magnus.   A  PRIMER  OF  WORDS- 
WORTH.     By  Laurie   Magnus. 
Crown  8vo.    zs.  6d. 
'  A  valuable  contribution  to  Wordsworthian 
literature.' — Literature. 

Sterne.  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 
OF    TRISTRAM    SHANDY.      By 
Lawrence  Sterne.     With  an  In- 
troduction by  Charles  Whibley, 
and  a  Portrait.     2  vols.     "js. 
'  Very  dainty  volumes  are  these  :  the  paper, 
type,  ancl  light-green  binding  are  all  very 
agreeable  to  the  eye.' — Glohe. 

Congreve.  THE  COMEDIES  OF 
WILLIAM  CONGREVE.  With  an 
Introduction  by  G.  S.  STREET,  and 
a  Portrait.     2  vols.     js. 

Morier.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
HAJJI  BABA  OF  ISPAHAN.  By 
James  Morier.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  E.  G.  Browne,  M.A.,  and  a 
Portrait.     2  vols.     js. 
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Walton.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE, 
WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT 
AND  SANDERSON.  By  IZAAK 
Walton.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Por- 
trait.   3^.  6d. 

Johnson.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS.  By  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  H.  Millar,  and  a  Por- 
trait.    3  vols,  10s.  6d. 

Bums.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BURNS.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang 
and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With  Portrait. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo,  gilt  top. 
ts. 
This  edition  contains  a  carefully  collated 


Text,  numerous  Notes,  critical  and  text- 
ual, a  critical  and  biographical  Introduc- 
tion, and  a  Glossary. 
'Among  editions  in  one  volume,  this  will 
take  the  place  of  authority.' — Times. 

F.  Langbrldffe.    BALLADS  OF  THE 
BRAVE  ;  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enter- 
prise,     Courage,     and     Constancy. 
Edited  by    Rev.    F.    Langbridge. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.   Svo.      y.  6d. 
School  Edition.     2S.  6d. 
'A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried 
out. _    These   "Ballads  of  the   Brave" 
are  intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of 
boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great 
majority.'  —Spectator. 
'The  book  is  full  of   splendid   things.' — 
World. 


Illustrated  Books 


John    Bunyan.      THE    PILGRIM'S 

PROGRESS.      By  John  Bunyan. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  H. 

Firth,  M.A.     With  39  Illustrations 

by  R.  Anning  Bell.    Croxvn  8vo.   6s. 

This  book  contains  a  long  Introduction  by 

Mr.  Firth,  whose  knowledge  of  the  period 

is  unrivalled ;  and  it  is  lavi^ly  illustrated . 

•  The  best  "Pilgrim's  Progress.'" — 

Educational  Times. 

F.D.Bedford.  NURSERY  RHYMES. 
With  many  Coloured  Pictures  by  F. 
D.  Bedford.    Super  Royal  Zvo.    5.9. 
'An  excellent  selection  of  the  best  known 
rhymes,  with  beautifully  coloured  pic- 
tures exquisitely  printed.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
FAIRY  TALES  retold  byS.  Baring 
Gould.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  Initial  Letters  by  Arthur 
J.  Gaskin.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
Buckram.  6s. 
'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  is  deserving  of  grati- 
tude, in  re-writing  in  simple  style  the 


old  stories  that  delighted  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers.' — Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  GoiUd.  OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY  TALES.  Collected  and 
edited  by  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D. 
Bedford.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
Buckra?n.  6s. 
'  A  charming  volume. ' — Guardian. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring 
Gould,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  School.  Biickram,  gilt 
top.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

H.  C.  Beeching.  A  BOOK  OF 
CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  and  Illus- 
trated by  Walter  Crank.  Cr.  8vo, 
gilt  top.    y.  6d. 

An  anthology  which,  from  its  unity  of  aim 
and  high  poetic  excellence,  has  a  better 
right  to  exist  than  most  of  its  fellows.'— 
Guardian, 


History- 


Gibbon.     THE    DECLINE    AND 

FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  Edward  Gibbon.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices, 


and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  LL.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  Gilt 
top.    8s.  6d.  each.    Also  Cr,  8vo.    6s. 
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each.  Vols.  /..  //.,  ///.,  /V.,  V.,  and 
VI. 

'  The  time  has  certainly  arrived  for  a  new 
edition  of  Gibbon's  great  work.  .  .  .  Pro- 
fessor Bury  is  the  right  man  to  under- 
take this  task.  His  learning  is  amazing, 
both  in  extent  and  accuracy.  The  book 
is  issued  in  a  handy  form,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  it  is  admirably 
printed. ' —  Times. 

'  The  standard  edition  of  our  great  historical 
c\2iS.^\c.' —Glasgow  Herald. 

'  At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modern  edition 
of  Gibbon.  .  .  .  The  best  edition  the 
nineteenth  century  could  produce.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

ninders  Petrie.     A  HISTORY  OF 

EG  Y  PT,  FROM  THE  Earliest  Times 

TO  THE  Present  Day.     Edited  by 

W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 

University  College.  Fully  Illustrated. 

In  Six  Vohanes.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to 

XVlTH  Dynasty.     W.  M.   F. 

Petrie.     Fourth  Edition. 

Vol.     II.     The    XVIIth    and 

XVII  Ith  Dynasties.     W.  M. 

F.  Petrie.     Third  Edition. 

Vol.   IV.  The    Egypt    ok   the 

Ptolemies.  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
Vol.  V.  Roman  Egypt.  J.  G. 
Milne. 
*  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
J'etrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  pro- 
mote sound  and  accurate  study,  and 
supply  a  vacant  place  in  the  English 
literature  of  Egyptology.' — Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.     RELIGION  AND 
CONSCIENCE      IN      ANCIENT 
EGYPT.      By    W.    M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  D.  C.  L.  ,  LL.  D.     Fully  Illus- 
trated.    Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
'  The  lectures  will  afford  a  fund  of  valuable 
information    for    students    of    ancient 
ethics.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

Hinders     Petrie.        SYRIA     AND 

EGYPT.  FROM  THE  TELL   EL 

AMARNA  TABLETS.     By  W.  M. 

Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Crown  8vo.     ss.  6d. 

'  A  marvellous  record.     The  addition  made 

to  our  knowledge  is  nothing  short   of 

amazing. '— 'Times. 


Hinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES. 

Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 

Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis.    In 

7  wo  Volumes.    Cr.  8vo.    y.  6d.  each. 

*  Invaluable  as  a  picture  of  life  in  Palestine 

and  Egypt.' — Daily  News. 

Flinders  Petrie.   EGYPTIAN  DECO- 
RATIVE ART.     By  W.  M.  Flin- 
ders Petrie.  With  120  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 
'  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill  in 
elucidating  the  development  of  decora* 
live  art  in  Egypt.' — Times. 

C.  W.  Oman.    A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART   OF  WAR.      Vol.   11. :    The 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Fourteenth    Century.       By    C.    W. 
Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.   Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.   21s. 
'  The  book  is   based  throughout  upon  a 
thorough  study  of  the  original  sources, 
and  will  be  an  indispensable  aid  to  all 
students  of  media;val  historj'.' — Athe- 
naum. 
'  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion has  never  been  treated  on  such  an 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
question  if  any  recent  contribution  to 
the  exact  history  of  the  world  has  pos- 
sessed   more    enduring    value.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

S.  Baxing  Gould.     THE  TRAGEDY 

OF  TiiE  C/ESARS.      With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  from  Busts,  Gems, 
Cameos,  etc.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Foitrth  Edition.     Royal  8vo.     15J. 
'A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a 
subject  of  undying  interest.     The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author 
has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of 
the  Caesars  and  the  admirable  critical 
subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with 
this  line  of  research.     It  is  brilliantly 
v/ritten,  and  the  illustrations  are  sup- 
plied on  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificeQce.' 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Maltland.     CANON  LAW  IN 

ENGLAND.    By  F.  W.  Maitland. 

LL.D.,    Downing   Professor    of   the 

Laws  of  England  in  the  University 

of  Cambridge.     Royal  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

'Professor  Maitland  has  put  students  of 

English  law  under  a  fresh  debt.     'I'hese 

essays  are  landmarks  in  the  study  of  the 

history  of  Canon  Law.' — Times. 
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H.  de  B.  Gibbins.  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND :  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES. By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  With  5  Maps.  ^6-- 
cond  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

H.  E.  Egerton.      A    HISTORY   OF 
BRITISH    COLONIAL   POLICY. 
By  H.  E.  Egerton,  M.A.     Demy 
8vo.     12s.  6d. 
'It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by  accu- 
racy in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of  facts, 
and    a    broad    grasp    of    principles.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 
'  Able,  impartial,  clear.  ...  A  most  valu- 
able volume.' — Athenceum. 

Albert     Sorel.      THE     EASTERN 
QUESTION      IN     THE     EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  Albert 
Sorel,    of    the    French    Acaaeniy. 
Translated   by    F.    C.   Bramwell, 
M.A.    With  a  Map.    Cr.%vo.   ss.  6d. 
C.   H.   Griming.     A    HISTORY   OF 
THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAIL- 
WAY,   1845-95.     By  Charles    H. 
Grinling.     With   Maps  and  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
'  Mr.  Grinling  has  done  for  a  Railway  what 
Macaulay  did  for  English  History.' — 
TAe  Engineer. 

W.    Sterry.      ANNALS    OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.     By  W.  Sterry,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy 
Svo.     js.  6d. 
'  A  treasury  of  quaint  and  interesting  read- 
ing.     Mr.   Sterry  has  by  his  skill  and 
vivacity  given  these  records  new  life.' — 
Academy. 
Fisher.      ANNALS   OF    SHREWS- 
BURY    SCHOOL.        By    G.    W. 
Fisher,  M.A. ,  late  Assistant  Master. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy 
Svo.      10s.  6d. 
•This     careful,      erudite      hook.'— Daity 
Chronicle. 


'  A  book  of  which  Old  Salopians  are  sure 
to  be  proud.' — Globe. 

J.  Sargeaunt.  ANNALS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL,  By  J.  Sar- 
geaunt, M.A.,  Assistant  Master. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo.     ys.  6d. 

A.    Clark,      THE    COLLEGES   OF 

OXFORD :  Their  History  and  their 

Traditions.       By    Members    of    the 

University.     Edited  by  A.    Clark, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln 

College.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 

'A  work  which  will  be   appealed  to  for 

many  years   as  the  standard   book.' — 

A  thenaum. 

J.  Wells.    A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.       By     J.     Wells,    M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  Coll. , 
Oxford.    Second  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  3  Maps,     Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 
This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.     It 
contains  copious  Tables,  etc. 
'An  original  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour. ' — Speaker, 

0.  Browning.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDIEVAL  ITALY,  a.d. 
1250-1530.  By  Oscar  Browning, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  Two  Volumes.  Cr. 
Svo.  5^.  each. 
Vol.  I.  1 250-1409. — Guelphs  and 

GhibeUines. 
Vol.  II.  1409-1530.— The  Age  of 
the  Condottieri. 

O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRE- 
LAND, By  Standish  O'Grady, 
Author  of '  Finn  and  his  Companions. 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 


Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A, 

EVAGRIUS.  Edited  by  Professor  1  THE  HISTORY 
L^on  PARMENTiERof  Li^geand  M.  By  C.  Sathas. 
BiDEZ  of  Gand.    Demy  Svo.    loj.  6d.  |       nei. 
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OF     PSELLUS. 
Demy  Svo.      15J. 
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S.  Baring  Gould.    THE   LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE.     By 
S.  Baring  Gould.    With  over  450 
Illustrations    in    the    Text    and     12 
Photogravure  Plates.     Large  quarto. 
Gilt  top.     36J. 
'The  best  biography  of  Napoleon  in  our 
tongue,  nor  have  the  French  as  good  a 
biographer  of  their  hero.     A  book  very 
nearly  as  good  as  Southey's  "Life  of 
Nelson." ' — Manchester  Guardian. 
'The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous  volume 
is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful   photo- 
gravures    and     finely  -  executed    wood 
engravings,    constituting     a    complete 
pictorial    chronicle    of    Napoleon    L's 
personal  history  from  the  days  of  his 
early  childhood  at  Ajaccio  to  the  date 
of  his  second  interment.' — Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

P.  H.  Colomb.     MEMOIRS  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR   A.    COOPER    KEY. 
By  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb.     With 
a  Portrait.     Demy  8vo.     16s. 
•An  interesting   and  adequate  biography. 
The  whole  book  is  one  of  the  greatest 
interest.' —  Times. 

Morris  Fuller.  THE  LIFE  AND 
WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  DAVEN- 
ANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  By  Morris  Fuller, 
B.  D.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 

J.  M.  Rigg.  ST.  ANSELM  OK 
CANTERBURY:  A  Chapter  in 
THE  History  of  Religion.  Hy 
J.  M.  Rigg.     Demy  Svo.    js.  td. 

F.     W.     Joyce.      THE     LIFE    OF 

SIR   FREDERICK  GORE  OUSE- 

LEY.    By  F.  W.  Joyce,  M.A.  yj.  td. 

'This  book  has  been  undertaken  in  quite 


the  right  spirit,  and  written  with  sym- 
pathy, insight,  and  considerable  literary 
skill." — Times. 

W.  G.  Collingwood.  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  RUSKIN.  By  W.  G. 
Collingwood,  M.A.  With  Por- 
traits, and  13  Drawings  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
Svo.  32J. 
'  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been 

published  for  a  long  time.'— 7"»»f«. 
'  It  is  long  since  we  had  a  biography  with 
such  delights  of  substance  and  of  form. 
Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day, 
and  a  joy  for  ever.' — Daily  Chronicle- 

C.  Waldstein.  JOHN  RUSKIN,  By 
Charles  Waldstein,  M.A.  With 
a  Photogravure  Portrait,     Post  Svo. 

•  A  thoughtful  and  well-WTitten  criticism  of 

Ruskin's  teaching.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

A.  M.  F.  Darmesteter,    THE  LIFE 

OF      ERNEST      RENAN.         By 

Madame     Darmesteter.       With 

Portrait.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo. 

6s. 

'  A  polished  gem  of  biography,  superior  in 

its  kind  to  any  attempt  that  has  been 

made     of    recent    years    in     England, 

Madame  Darmesteter  has  indeed  written 

for  English  readers  "  The  Life  of  Ernest 

Renan. " ' — A  ihenaum. 

W.  H.  Hutton.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
THOMAS  MORE.  By  W.  H. 
Hutton,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 
Cr.  Svo.     55. 

•  The  book  lays  good  claim  to  high  rank 

among  our  biographies.  It  is  excellently 
even  lovingly,  written.' — Scotsman. 


Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 


ByenHedin.  THROUGH  ASIA.  By 
SvEN  Hedin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  With 
300  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
and    Photographs    by    the    Author, 


and  Maps.  2  vols.  Royal  Svo.  20s.net. 

'One  of  the  greatest  books  of  the  kind 
issued  during  the  century.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  .-i<lequate  idea  of  the 
richness  of  the  contents  of  this  hook. 
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nor  of  its  abounding  attractions  as  a  story 
of  travel  unsurpassed  in  geographical 
and  human  interest.  Much  of  it  is  a 
revelation.  Altogether  the  work  is  one 
which  in  solidity,  novelty,  and  interest 
must  take  a  first  rank  among  publica- 
tions of  its  class. ' —  Times. 
'  In  these  magnificent  volumes  we  have  the 
most  important  contribution  to  Central 
Asian  geography  made  for  many  years. 
Intensely  interesting  as  a  tale  of  travel.' 
— Spectator. 

F.  H.  Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.  THE 
HEART  OF  ASIA.  By  F.  H. 
Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.  With 
Maps  and  many  Illustrations  by 
Verestchagin.  Large  Crown  8vo. 
xos.  6d.  net. 

*  This  volume  will  form  a  landmark  in  our 
knowledge  of  Central  Asia.  .  .  .  Illumin- 
ating and  convincing.      For    the    first 
time  we  are  enabled  clearly  to  under- 
stand not  only  how  Russia  has  estab- 
lished her    rule    in    Central  Asia,  but 
what  that  rule  actually  means  to  the 
Central  Asian  peoples.      This  book  is 
not    only  felix   cpportunitate,  but   of 
enduring  value.' — Times. 
R.  E.  Peary.    NORTHWARD  OVER 
THE  GREAT  ICE.  Byji.  E.  Peary. 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.     With  over  800  Illus- 
trations.   2vols.    RoyalZvo.   32J.  net. 
'The  book  is  full  of  interesting  matter — a 
tale  of  brave  deeds  simjily  told ;  abun- 
dantly illustrated  with  prints  and  maps.' 
— Standard. 
'  His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the  per- 
manent literature  of  Arctic  exploration.' 
—  Times. 

G.  S.  Robertson.  CHITRAL:  The 
Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  By  Sir 
G.  S.  Robertson,  K. C.S.I.  With 
numerousIllustrations.Mapand  Plans. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.    ioj.  6d. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  kind  of  person 
who  could  read  this  brilliant  book  without 
emotion.  The  story  remains  immortal — 
a  testimony  imperishable.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  a  great  book.' — Illustrated 
London  News. 

'  A  book  which  the  Elizabethans  would  have 
thought  wonderful.  More  thrilling,  more 
piquant,  and  more  human  than  any 
novel . ' — Newcastle  Ch  ronicle. 

'  One  of  the  most  stirring  military  narra- 
tives written  in  our  time.' — Times. 

'  As  fascinating  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  best 
fiction.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

'  A  noble  story,  nobly  toXA.— Punch. 


H.    H.    Johnston.     BRITISH   CEN- 
TRAL   AFRICA.     By   Sir    H.    H. 
Johnston,    K.C.B.      With    nearly 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  Six 
Maps.     Second  Edition.     Crown  ^o. 
i8j,  net. 
'  A  fascinating  book,   written  with  equal 
skill  and  charm — the  work  at  once  of  a 
literary  artist  and  of  a   man   of  action 
who  is  singularly  wise,  brave,  and  ex- 
perienced.     It    abounds    in    admirable 
sketches   from    pencil,' — Westminster 
Gazette. 
L.     Decle.       THREE     YEARS     IN 
SAVAGE    AFRICA.      By    Lionel 
Decle.     With  100  Illustrations  and 
5  Maps.   Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net, 
'  A  fine,  full  hook.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
*  Its   bright    pages  give   a   better  general 
survey  of  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Equator  than  any  single  volume  that 
has  yet  been  published.' — Times. 

A.     Hulme     Beaman.       TWENTY 

YEARS    IN  THE    NEAR   EAST. 

By   A.    Hulme    Beaman.      Demy 

8vo.     With  Portrait.     los.  6d. 

'  One  of  the  most  entertaining  books  that  we 

have  had  in  our  hands  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  unconventional  in  a  high  degree;  it 

is  written  with  sagacious  humour  ;  it  is 

full  of  adventures  and  anecdotes. ' — Daily 

Chronicle. 

Henri  of  Orleans.  FROM  TONKIN 
TO  INDIA.  By  Prince  Henri  of 
Orleans.  Translated  by  Hamley 
Bent,  M.A.  With  100  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.     Cr.  ^0,  gilt  top.     25s. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  DOWN- 
FALL OF  PREMPEH.  A  Diary 
of  Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  By  Colonel 
Baden-Powell,  With  21  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  Crown  8vo.     6s. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  MATA- 
BELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896.  By  Col. 
Baden-Powell.  With  nearly  100 
Illustrations,  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
Crown  8vo.     6j. 

S.  L  Hinde.  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
CONGO  ARABS.  By  S.  L.  Hindk. 
With  Plans,  etc.    Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d. 

A.  St.  H.  Gibbons.  EXPLORATION 
AND   HUNTING  IN  CENTRAL 
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AFRICA.  By  Major  A.  St.  H. 
Gibbons.  With  full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  Whympek,  and  Maps. 
Demy  8vo.     15J. 

'  His  book  is  a  grand  record  of  quiet,  un- 
assuming, tactful  resolution.  His  ad- 
ventures were  as  various  as  his  sporting 
exploits  were  exciting.' — Times. 

E.  H.  Alderson.  WITH  THE 
M  A  S  H  O  N  A  L  A  N  D  FIELD 
FORCE,  1896.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  Plans.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

'  A  clear,  vigorous,  and  soldier-like  narra- 
tive. ' — Scotsman. 

Fraser.  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.  By  John  Foster 
Eraser.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  Zvo.     6j. 

'A  very  entertaining    book    of   travel.'— 

Spectator. 
'The  story  is  told  with  delightful  gaiety, 

humour,  and  crispness.   There  has  rarely 

appeared    a    more    interesting    tale    of 

modern  travel. ' — Scotsman. 
'  A  classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty.'  — 

Yorkshire  Post. 

Seymour  Vandeleur.  CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON  THE  UPPER  NILE 
AND  NIGER.  By  Lieut.  Seymour 
Vandeleur.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  G.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.  Wit!i 
4  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Plans. 
Large  Crmvn  8vo.     los.  6d. 

'  Upon  the  African  question  there  is  no 
book  procurable  which  contains  so 
much  of  value  as  this  one.'  —Guardian. 

Lord  Fincastle.  A  FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN.  By  Viscount  Fin- 
castle, V.C.,  and  Lieut.  P.  C. 
Elliott-Lockhart.  With  a  Map 
and  16  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'An  admirable  book,  and  a  really  valuable 
treatise  on  frontier  viVLX.'—Athentrutn. 

E.  N.  Bennett.  THE  DOWNFALL 
OF  THE  DERVISHES  :  A  Sketch 
of  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1898.     By 


E.  N.  Bennett,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College.  With  Four  Maps  and  a 
Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Sirdar. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     y  6d. 

J.  K.  Trotter.  THE  NIGER 
SOURCES.  By  Colonel  J.  K. 
Trotter,  R.A.  With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     55. 

Michael  Davitt.  LIFE  AND  PRO- 
GRESS IN  AUSTRALASIA.  By 
Michael  Davitt,  M.P.  500  pp. 
With  2  Maps.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

W.      Crooke.       THE      NORTH- 
WESTERN     PROVINCES      OF 
INDIA :    Their  Ethnology  and 
Administration.     By  W.  Crooke. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     Demy 
8vo.     JOS.  6d. 
'  A  carefully  and  well-written  account  of  one 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the 
Empire.    Mr.  Crooke  deals  with  the  land 
in  its  physical  aspect,  the  province  under 
Hindoo    and    Mussulman    rule,    under 
British  rule,  its  ethnology  and  sociology, 
its  religious  and  social  life,  the  land  and 
its  settlement,  and  the  native  peasant.' 
— Manchester  Guardian. 

A.  Boisragon.     THE  BENIN  MAS- 
SACRE).    By  Captain  Boisragon. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 
'  If  the  story  had  been  written  four  hundred 
years  ago  it  would  be  read  to-day  as  an 
English  classic' — Scotsman. 

H.  S.  Cowper.  THE  HILL  OF  THE 
GRACES:  ok,  the  Great  Stone 
Temples  ok  Tripoli.  By  H.  S. 
Cowper,  F.S.A.  With  Maps,  Plans, 
and75  Illustrations.  Demy8vo.  ios.6d. 

W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  WITH  THE 
GREEKS  IN  THESSALY.  By 
W,  Kinnaird  Rose.  Reuter's  Cor- 
respondent. With  I'lans  and  23 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

W.  B.  Worsfold.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  W.  B.  Worsfold,  M.A.  With 
a  Map.  Second  Edition.    Cr.8vo.   65. 

'  A  monumental  work  compressed  into  a 
very  moderate  compass.' — World. 
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O.  W.  Steevens.     NAVAL  POLICY  : 

By  G.  W.  Steevens.   Demy  8vo.   6s. 

This  book  is  a  description  of  the  British  and 

other  more  important  navies  of  the  world, 

with  a  sketch  of  the  lines  on  which  our 

naval  policy  might  possibly  be  developed. 

•  An  extremely  able  and  interesting  work.' 

— Daily  Chronicle. 

D.  Haanay.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  From 
Early  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  David  Hannay.  Illustrated. 
2  Vols.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.,  1 200- 1688. 

•  We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  at  a  sitting, 

and  those  who  go  to  it  for  a  lively  and 
brisk  picture  of  the  past,  with  all  its  faults 
and  its  grandeur,  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  historian  is  endowed  with  literary 
skill  and  style.' — Standard. 

•  We  can  warmly  recommend  Mr.  Hannay's 

volume  to  any  intelligent  student  of 
naval  history.  Great  as  is  the  merit  of 
Mr.  Hannay's  historical  narrative,  the 
merit  of  his  strategic  exposition  is  even 
greater. ' —  Times. 

C.  Cooper  King.  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Colonel 
Cooper  King.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo.     "js.  6d. 

'An  authoritative  and  accurate  story  of 
England's  military  progress.' — Daily 
Mail. 


R.  Southey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake, 
Cavendish).  By  Robert  Southey. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
David  Hannay.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'A  brave,  inspiriting  book.' — Black  and 
White. 

W.  Clark  Russell.     THE  LIFE  OF 

ADMIRAL      LORD      COLLING- 

WOOD,    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.' — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 
'  A  really  good  book.' — Saturday  Review. 

E.  L    S.    Horsburgh.     THE   CAM- 

PAIGN     OF     WATERLOO.      By 

E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  B.A.    With 

Plans.     Crown  8vo.     ^s. 

'A    brilliant    essay— simple,     sound,    and 

thorough.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

H.     B.     George.        BATTLES     OF 
ENGLISH   HISTORY.     By  H.  B. 
George,    M.A.,    Fellow    of    New 
College,   Oxford.      With    numerous 
Plans.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.   6s. 
'  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful 
task — that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military 
readers — and    has  executed   it  with  a 
large  measure  of  success.'— rz/««. 


General  Literature 


S.  Baring  Gould.    OLD  COUNTRY 
LIFE.   By  S.  Baring  Gould.   With 
Sixty-seven  Illustrations.     Large  Cr. 
8vo.     Eifth  Edition.     6s. 
'  "  Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome 
reading,   full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously 
told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to 
be     published    throughout     the     year. 
Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core. ' 
—World. 


.  Baring  Gould.  AN  OLD  ENGLISH 
HOME.      By   S.   Baring  Gould. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
The  chapters  are  delightfully  fresh,  very 
informing,  and  lightened  by  many  a  good 
story.    A  delightful  fireside  companion.' 
— St.  James's  Gazette. 

.    Baring    Gould.       HISTORIC 
ODDITIES       AND       STRANGE 
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EVENTS.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fo7irth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  FREAKS  OF 
FANATICISM.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould.   Third  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  GARLAND  OF 
COUNTRY  SONG:  English  Folk 
Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  S.  Baring 
Gould  and  H.  F.  Sheppard. 
Demy  ^to.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  SONGS  OF  THE 
WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and 
Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with 
their  Melodies.  Collected  by  .S. 
Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  F. 
Shkhpard.  M.A.  In  4  Parts.  Parts 
/.,  //.,  ///.,  3s.  each.  Pari  IV.,  5^. 
hi  one  Vol.,  French  morocco,  15/, 
'  A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace, 
and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  STRANGE  SUR- 
VIVALS AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Cr.  8vo. 
Second  Edition.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  DESERTS 
OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE.  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  3  vols.  Demy 
8vo.     32J. 

Cotton  Minchin.     OLD    HARROW 
DAYS,     By}.  G.  CoiTON  Minchin. 
Cr.  8vo.     Second  Editio?i.     5J. 
'This    book     is    an    admirable    record.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

W.  E.  Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.GLAD- 
STONE, M.P.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
HuTTON,  M.A.,  and  H.  1.  Cohen 
M.A.  With  Portraits,  Demv  8vo. 
Vols.  IX.  and  X.^  \2s.  6d.  each. 

E.  V.  Zenker.     ANARCHISM.      By 

E.  V.  Zknker.     Demy  8vo.     js.  6d. 

*  Herr  Zenker  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 

careful  and  critical  history  of  the  growth 

of  Anarchist  theory. 


H.  O.  Hutchinson.  THE  GOLFING 
PILGRIM.  By  Horace  G. 
Hutchinson.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'  Full  of  useful  information  — ith  plenty  of 
^ood  stories.'— T'rw/A. 

•  Without  this  book  the  golfer's  library  will 

be  incomplete.'— /'a//  Mall  Gazette. 
'  It  will  charm  all  golfers.'— 7»««. 

J.  Wells.    OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.      By  Members  of  the   Uni- 
versity.    Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College, 
Third  Editiofi.     Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 
'  We  congratulate  Mr,  Wells  on  the  pro- 
duction  of  a  readable  and  intelligent 
account  of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  written  by  persons  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
system  and   life  of  the  University.'— 
Athenaufft. 

J.  Wells.  OXFORD  AND  ITS 
COLLEGES.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham 
College,  Illustrated  by  E,  H.  New. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  y. 
Leather.     3J  6d.  net. 

•  An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treatise, 

attractively  illustrated.' — World. 
'Aluminous  and  tasteful  little  volume.'— 

Daily  Chronicle. 
'  Exactly     what     the     intelligent     visitor 

wants.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

A.  H.  Thompson-  CAMBRIDGE  AND 
ITSCOLLEGES.    By  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson.    With   Illustrations   by 
E.  H.  New.    Pott  8vo.    3J.    Leather, 
y.  6d.  net. 
This  book  is  uniform  with  Mr.  Wells'  very 
successful   book,    'Oxford  and  its  Col- 
leges.' 
'  It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and  is 
just  such  a  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 
needs. ' — Scotsman. 

C.  G.  Robertson.    VOCES  ACADE- 

MIC/E.     By  C.  Grant  Robertson, 

M.A.,   Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 

With  a  Frontispiece.  Pott8vo.  y.6d. 

'  Decidedly       clever       and       amusing.'— 

A  thenarum. 

Rosemary  Cotes.      DANTE'S  GAR- 
DEN.   By  Rosemary  Cotes.   With 
a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.     2s.  6d.     Leather,  y.  6d.  net. 
'A  charming  collection  of  legends  of  the 
flowers  mentioned  by  Dante.' — Academy. 
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Clifford  Harrison.    READING  AND 
READERS.     By  Clifford  Harri- 
son.    Fcp.  8w.     2J.  td. 
'  We  recommend  schoolmasters  to  examine 
its  merits,  for  it  is  at  school  that  readers 
are  made.' — Academy. 
'An  extremely  sensible  little  book.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

L.  WMbley.  GREEK  OLIGARCH- 
IES :  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.  By  L. 
Whibley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 
'An  exceedingly  useful  handbook  :  a  careful 
and  well-arranged  study.' — Times. 

L.  L.  Price.    ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 
AND  PRACTICE.   By  L.  L.  Prick, 


M.A. 
ford. 


Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 


J.  S.  Shedlock.  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA :  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment. By  J.  S.  Shedlock.  Crown 
8vo.    5  J. 

'  This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  musician  and  amateur.  A  concise 
and  lucid  history  and  a  very  valuable 
work  for  reference.' — Athenauni. 

E.  M.  Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA :  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in 
the  Year.  Compiled  by  E.  M. 
BowDEN.  Third  Edition.  i6mo. 
2S.  6d. 


Science  and  Technology 


Freudenreicli.  DAIRY  BACTERIO- 
LOGY. A  Short  Manual  for  the  Use 
of  Students.  By  Dr.  Ed.  von 
Freudenkeich,  Translated  by 
J.  R.  AiNSwoRTH  Davis,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,     2s,  6d. 

Chalmers  Mitchell    OUTLINES  OF 

BIOLOGY.       By     P.     Chalmers 

Mitchell,  M.A.    Illustrated.     Cr. 

8vo.    6s. 

A   text-book   designed  to  cover  the  new 

Schedule  issued   by  the  Royal  College 

of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

G.  Massee.      A  MONOGRAPH  OF 

THEMYXOGASTRES.  ByGEORGE 

Massee.     With  12  Coloured  Plates. 

Royal  8vo.     x8s.  net. 

'  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in 

the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 

organisms.       Indispensable     to     every 

student  of  the  Myxogastres. ' — Nature. 

Stephenson  and  Suddards.  ORNA- 
MENTAL DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN 
FABRICS.  By  C.  Stephenson,  of 
The  Technical  College,  Bradford, 
and  F.  Suddards,  of  The  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds.  With  65  full- page 
plates.     Demy  8vo.     7s.  6d. 


'  The  book  is  very  ably  done,  displaying  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 
taste,  and  the  faculty  of  clear  exposi- 
tion.'—  Yorkshire  Post. 

TEXTBOOKS  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

Edited  by  Professors  GARNETT 

and  WERTHEIMER. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.  By  J. 
A.  E.  Wood.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 
I  J.  6d. 

'  Though  primarily  intended  for  students. 
Miss  Wood's  dainty  little  manual  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  any  girls 
who  want  to  make  their  own  frocks.  The 
directions  are  simple  and  clear,  and  the 
diagrams  very  helpful.' — Literature. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.  By 
F.  C.  Webber.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 

•An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the 
subject. '—  Builder. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
Sidney  H.  Wells.  With  75  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo. 
Zs.  6d. 
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Philosophy 


L.  T.  Hobhouse.    THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.     By  L.  T.    Hob- 
house,   Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
Demy  Zvo.     zu. 
'  The     most     important     contribution     to 
English  philosophy  since  the  publication 
of    Mr.     Bradley s    "Appearance    and 
Reality."  ' — Glasgow  Herald. 
'  A  brilliantly  written  volume.' — Times. 

W.   H.  Fairbrotlier.     THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.    H.  GREEN.      By 
W.   H.   Fairbrother,   ^LA.     Cr. 
ivo.     3J.  6d. 
'  In    every  way    an     admirable    book.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 


F.  W.   BusselL     THE  SCHOOL  OF 

PLATO.    By  F.  W.  BussELU  D.D., 

Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Demv  8vo.     los.  6d. 

•A  clever  and    stimulating  book.' — Afan- 

Chester  Guardian. 

F.   S.    Granger.      THE   WORSHIP 

OF    THE    ROMANS.       By   F.   S. 

Granger,    M.A.,    Litt.D.      Crown 

8vo.     6s. 

'  A  scholarly  analysis  of  the  religious  cere 

monies,    beliefs,    and    superstitions    of 

ancient   Rome,  conducted   in  the   new 

light  of  comparative  anthropology.' — 

Times. 


Theology 


S.  R.  Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUB- 
JECTS CONNPXTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  By  S. 
R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 
'  A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's 
famous  "  Introduction."' — Guardian. 

T.  K.  Cheyne.    FOUNDERS  OF  OLD 
TESTAMENT   CRITICISM.      By 
T.    K.    Cheyne,    D.D.,   Oriel   Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford.     Large  Crown  8vo. 
7J.  6d. 
A  historical  sketch  of  O.  T.  Criticism. 
'A  very  learned  and  instructive  work.' — 
Times. 

H.     RaahdalL      DOCTRINE    AND 
DEVELOPMENT.     By  Hastings 
Rashdael,  M.A.  ,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.    Cr.Zvo.   6s. 
'A  very  interesting  attempt  to  restate  some 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
in  which  Mr.  Rashdall  appears  to  us  to 
have  achieved  a  high  measure  of  success. 
He  is  often  learned,  almost  always  sym- 
pathetic, and  always  singularly  lucid.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

H.  H.  Henson.    APOSTOLIC  CHRIS- 
TIANITY:   As    Illustrated  by    the 


Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  H.  H.  Henson,  M.A,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls',  Oxford.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  worthy  contribution  towards  same  solu- 
tion of  the  great  religious  problems  of  the 
present  day.' — Scotsman. 

H.  H.  Henson.  DISCIPLINE  AND 
L.\W.  By  H.  Hensley  Henson, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
Fcap.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

H.  H.  Henson.  LIGHT  AND 
LEAVEN  :  Historical  and 
Social  Sermons.  By  H.  H.  Hen- 
son, M.A.     Crown  8fo.     6s. 

W.   H.   Bennett.      A    PRIMER    OF 

THE  BIBLE.     By  W.  H.  Bennett. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     as.  6d. 

'  The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and  sound 

critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a  small 

compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.'— 

Manchester  Guardian. 

WiUiam  Harrison.  CLOVELLY 
SERMONS.  By  William  Harri- 
son, M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Clovelly. 
With  a  Preface  by  '  LucAS  Malet.' 
Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 

Cecilia  Robinson.  THE  MINISTRY 
Ol'  DE.\CONESSES.     By  Deacon- 
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ness  Cecilia  Robinson.    With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.     Cr.  8vo.     3^.  6d. 
*A  learned  and  interesting  book.' — Scots- 
man. 

E.  B.  Layard.  RELIGION  IN  BOY- 
HOOD. Notes  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Boys.  By  E.  B. 
Layard,  M.A.     i8mo.  is. 

W.  Yorke  Fausset.  THE  DE 
CA  TECHIZA  ND/S  R  UDIB  US 
OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by 
W.  Yorke  Fausset,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo. 
3J.  6d. 

F.  Weston.  THE  HOLY  SACRI- 
FICE. By  F.  Weston,  M.A, 
Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westmin- 
ster.    Poii  8vo.     6d.  net. 

A  small  volume  of  devotions  at  the  Holy 
Communion,  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  servers  and  those  who  do  not 
communicate. 


A  Kempis.  THE  IMITATION  OF 
CHRIST.  By  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dean 
Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
Gere.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Ss,  6d.     Padded  morocco,  5J. 

'Amongst  all  the  innumerable  English 
editions  of  the  "Imitation,"  there  can 
have  been  few  which  were  prettier  than 
this  one,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome 
type,  with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

J.  Keble.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
By  John  Keble.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap,  8vo.  3^.  td. 
Padded  morocco.     5s. 

'  The  present  edition  is  annotated  with  all 
the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Lock.' — Guardian. 


©jfor&  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.      Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.    Demy  8vo.    ds. 

1banDbooft0  of  tTbeolog^ 

General  Editor,  A.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 


THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.   Edited 
with  an   Introduction  by  E,   C.   S. 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  late 
Principal  of  Wells  Theological  Col- 
lege,    Second  and  Cheaper  Edition 
in  One  Volume.    Demy  8vo.    X7.s.  6d. 
'  We  welcome  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
a  new,  cheaper,  and  more  convenient 
edition  of  Dr.   Gibson's  book.     It  was 
greatly  wanted.     Dr.  Gibson  has  given 
theological  students  just  what  they  want, 
and  we  should  like  to  think  that  it  was 
in   the  hands    of   every  candidate    for 
orders.  '—Guardian. 
AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 
HISTORY   OF    RELIGION,      By 
F.  B,  JEVONS,  M,A.,  Litt.D.,  Prin- 
cipal   of    Bishop     Hatfield's    Hall. 
Demy  8vo.    jos.  6d. 
*The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetra- 
tion, the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of 
the  author's  judgment.     He  is  at  once 
critical  and  luminous,  at  once  just  and 


suggestive.       A     comprehensive     and 
thorough  book.' — Birminghatn  Post. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAR- 
NATION.   By  R.  L.  Ottley.  M.A., 
late   fellow    of    Magdalen    College, 
Oxon. ,  and  Principal  of  Pusey  House, 
In  Two  Volumes.     Detny  8vo,     15J, 
'A  clear  and  remarkably  full  account  of  the 
main  currents  of  speculation.     Scholarlj' 
precision  .  .  .  genuine   tolerance  .    .   . 
intense  interest  in  his  subject — are  Mr. 
Ottley's  merits.' — Guardian. 
AN     INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 
HISTORYOF  THE  CREEDS.    By 
A.  E.  Burns,  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.     Demy 
8vo.     lOJ.  bd. 
'  This  book  maj'  be  expected  to  hold  its 
place  as  an  authority  on  its  subject,' — 
Spectator. 
*  It  is  an  able  and  learned  treatise,  and  con- 
tains a  mass  of  information  which  will 
be  most  useful  to  scholars.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 
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tTbe  Cburcbman'6  Xfbrar^ 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY.  By  W.  E.  Col- 
lins,   M.A.      With    Map.    Cr.    8w. 

An  investigation  in  detail,  based  upon 
original  aHthorities,  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  English  Church,  with  a  careful 
account  of  earlier  Celtic  Christianity. 

'  An  excellent  example  of  thorough  and  fresh 
historical  work.' — Guardian. 

SOME   NEW   TESTAMENT    PRO- 


BLEMS. By  Arthur  Wright. 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Crown  Zvo.     ts. 

THE     KINGDOM     OF     HEAVEN 

HERE  AND   HEREAFTER.      By 

Canon     Winterbotham,     M.A., 

B.Sc.  LL.B.     Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6(f. 

'A   most  able  book,  at  once  exceedingly 

thoughtful  and  richly  suggestive.' — G/as- 

g(nv  Herald. 


G^be  Xibrarg  of  Devotion 

Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s. ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
'This  series  is  excellent.' — The  Bishop  of  London. 
'  A  very  delightful  edition.'— The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.'— The  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
'  The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.'— "The  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
*  Charming.' — Record. 


Delightful.'— C//«rc/t  Bells. 
THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AU- 
GUSTINE.       Newly    Translanted, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.     Second  Edition. 
'  The  translation  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
English,  and  the  introduction  is  a  mas- 
terly exposition.     We  augur  well  of  a 
series  which  begins  so  satisfactorily.' — 
Ttmei. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    By  John 

Keble.       With     Introduction    and 

Notes   by  Walter    Lock,    D.D.., 

Warden  of  Keble  College,   Ireland 

Professor  at  Oxford. 

'The  volume  is  very  prettily  bound  and 

printed,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  be  an 

advance    on    any  previous  editions.' — 

Guardian. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    A 
Revised  Translation,  with  an  Intro- 


duction, by    C.    Bigg,    D.D.,    late 
Student  of  Christ  Church. 
A  practically  new  translation  of  this  book, 

which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 

time,   exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 

left  the  hands  of  the  author. 
'  A  beautiful  and  scholarly  production.' — 

Speaker. 
'  A  nearer  approach  to  the  original  than 

has  yet  existed  in  English.' — Acadewy. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.  By  J. 
W.  Stanbridge,  M.A,  Rector  of 
Bainton,  Canon  of  York,  and  some- 
time Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. 
It  isprobably  the  best  book  of  its  kind.     It 

deserves  high  commendation.'— CAwrf A 

Gazette. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  By  John 
Keblk.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 


XcaOcra  of  IRcIffllon 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portraits,  Crown  8vo.    3^.  dd. 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

The  following  are  ready — 
CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.   II.  )  BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.      Bv  G. 


HUTTON. 

JOHN  WESLEY. 
TON,  M.A 


By  J.   H.  Over- 


W.  Daniell.  M..^. 
AKDINAL  MANNING. 

HUTTON,  M.A 


By  A.  W. 
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CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G. 

MouLE,  D.D. 
JOHN  KEBLE.    By  Walter  Lock, 

D.D. 
THOxMAS    CHALMERS.      By    Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.      By  R. 

L.  Ottley,  M.A. 
AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

By  E.  L.  CUTTS,  D.D. 
WILLIAM      LAUD.       By    W.     H. 

HUTTON,  B.D. 

Other  volumes  will  be 


By  F.  MacCunn. 
By  R.  F.  HORTON, 


JOHN  KNOX. 
JOHN  HOWE. 

D.D. 
BISHOP  KEN.    By  F.  A.  Clarke, 

M.A. 
GEORGE    FOX,    THE    QUAKER. 

ByT.  HoDGKiN,  D.C.L. 
JOHN     DONNE.       By    Augustus 

Jessopp,  D.D. 
THOMAS    CRANMER.      By.  A.    J. 

Mason. 
announced  in  due  course. 


Fiction 


A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS 

Nineteenth  Edition. 
VENDETTA.     Fifteenth  Edition. 
THELMA.     Twenty-Jirst  Edition. 
ARDATH:    THE    STORY    OF    A 

DEAD  SELF.     Eleventh  Edition. 
THE   SOUL    OF   LILITH,    Ni?ith 

Edition. 
WORMWOOD.     Ninth  Editioti. 
BARABBAS  :    A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLDS    TRAGEDY.       Thirty- 
fourth  Edition. 

'  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writ- 
ing have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of 
the  conception,  and  the  conviction  is 
forced  on  us  that  even  so  exalted  a  sub- 
ject cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us, 
provided  it  be  presented  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  faith.     The  amplifications 


SIX    SHILLING    NOVELS 

Marie  Corelli's  Novels 

Large  crown  Svo.     6s.  each. 


of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  often  con- 
ceived with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this 
"Dream  of  the_ World's  Tragedy"  is 
a  lofty  and  not  inadequate  paraphrase 
of  the  supreme  climax  of  the  inspired 
narrative.' — Dublin  Review. 

THE      SORROWS      OF      SATAN. 

Forty-first  Edition. 

'  A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  The 
conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the 
memory  of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
immense  command  of  language,  and  a 
limitless  audacity.  .  .  .  This  interesting 
and  remarkable  romance  will  live  long 
after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature 
of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A  literary 
phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even  sub- 
lime.'— W.   T.   Stead  in  the  Review 


of  Reviews. 

Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  each. 
THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.      Eighth 

Edition. 
•A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 
critical  analysis  impossible  within  our 
limit ;  brilliant,  but  not  superficial ; 
well  considered,  but  not  elaborated ; 
constructed  with  the  proverbial  art  that 
conceals,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be 
enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine  literary 
method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  The  World. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR,   Fifth  Edition. 

'A   graceful,   vivacious    comedy,    true    to 

human    nature.      The    characters    are 

traced  with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.       Fifth  Edition. 

•  Of  all   Mr.   Hope's  books,  "  A   Man  of 

Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares 


with     "The    Prisoner    of    Zenda."' — 
National  Observer. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO.  Fourth  Edition. 
'It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate, 
and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peer- 
less gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.' 
— Guardian. 

H.     R. 


PHROSO.      Illustrated     by 
Millar.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.'— .S7.  James's 
Gazette. 
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'  A  story  of  adventure,  every  page  of  which 
is  palpitating  with  action.' — Speaker. 

•From  cover  to  cover  "Phroso"  not  only 
engages  the  attention,  but  carries  the 
reader  in  little  whirls  of  delight  from 
adventure  to  adventure.' — Acadetny. 

SIMON  DALE.     Illustrated.     Third 

Edition, 
'  "  Simon  Dale  "  is  one  of  the  best  historical 


romances  that  have  been  written  for  a 
long  while.' — i"/.  James's  Gazette. 

'  A  brilliant  novel.  The  story  is  rapid  and 
most  excellently  told.  As  for  the  hero, 
he  is  a  perfect  hero  of  romance  ' — 
A  thenautn. 

'There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous 
subtlety  and  delicacy. ' —  Times. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 

Fifth  Edition. 
•  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted.   There  is  strength  and  genius  in 
Mr.  Parker's  %X.y\^:— Daily  Telegraph. 

MRS.  FALCHION.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  A  splendid  study  of  character.' — 

A  thentrum. 
'A  very  striking  and  admirable  novel.' — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A 
SAVAGE. 
'The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to 
work  out ;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it 
with  great  skill  and  delicacy.  The 
reader  who  is  not  interested  in  this 
original,  fresh,  and  well-told  tale  must 
be  a  dull  person  indeed.' — 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE    TRAIL    OF    THE    SWORD. 

Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition. 
'  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  book  like 
this,  in  which  swords  flash,  great  sur- 
prises are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds 
done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  in  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy 
inexpressible.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

WHEN    VALMOND     CAME     TO 
PONTIAC:    The  .Story  of  a  Lost 
Napoleon.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing, 
living  romance.     The  character  of  Val- 
mond  is  drawn  unerringly.     The  book 
must  be  read,  we  may  say  re-read,  for 
any  one  thoroughly  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Parker's  delicate  touch  and  innate  sym- 
pathy   with     humanity.'  —  Pall   Mall 
Gazette. 

AN      ADVENTURER      OF      THE 
NORTH  :  The  Last  Adventures  of 
'Pretty  Pierre."     Second  Edition. 
'The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  each. 

will  add  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  high 
reputation.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE   SEATS   OF   THE   MIGHTY. 
Illustrated.      Tenth  Edition. 

'  The  best  thing  he  has  done ;  one  of  the 
best  things  that  any  one  has  done  lately. ' 
— St.  James's  Gazette. 

'  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  become  stronger  and 
easier  with  every  serious  novel  that  he 
attempts.  He  shows  the  matured  power 
which  his  former  novels  have  led  us  to 
expect,  and  has  produced  a  really  fine 
historical  novel.' — Athenerum. 

'  A  great  \iOoV.'— Black  and  White. 
THE   POMP  OF  THE   LAVILET- 
TES.     Second  Edition.     3^.  6rf. 

'  Living,  breathing  romance,  genuine  and 

unforced  pathos,  and  a  deeper  and  more 

subtle  knowledge  of  human  nature  than 

Mr.  Parker  has  ever  displayed  before. 

It  is,  in  a  word,  the  work  of  a  true  artist.' 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  .STRONG  : 

a     Romance    of    Two    Kingdoms. 

Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition. 

'  Such  a  splendid  story,  so  splendidly  told, 
will  be  read  with  avidity,  and  will  add 
new  honour  even  to  Mr.  Parker's  reputa- 
tion.'— St.  Javtes's  Gazette. 

'  No  one  who  takes  a  pleasure  in  literature 
but  will  read  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's  latest 
romance  with  keen  enjoyment.  The  mere 
writing  is  so  good  as  to  be  a  delight  in 
it.self,  apart  altogether  from  the  interest 
of  the  x.?\^:— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has 
come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel.  It  has  all  the  graphic  power  of 
his  last  book,  with  truer  feeling  for  the 
romance,  both  of  human  life  and  wild 
nature.  There  is  no  character  without  its 
unique  and  picturesque  interest.  Mr. 
Parker's  style,  especially  his  descriptive 
style,  has  in  this  book,  perhaps  even  more 
than  elsewhere,  aptness  and  vitality.'— 
Literature. 
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S.  Baring  Gould's  Novels 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  each. 

'To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "  Mehalah"  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic  descrip- 
tions of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.' — Speaker. 

'That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a  conclusion  that  may 
be  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his  language 
pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are  striking  and  original, 
his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  exceptional  people,  are  drawn  and 
coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his  descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are 
painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled  hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  alwajrs 
fresh  and  never  dull,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity  widens.' — 
Court  Circular. 


ARM  I  NELL.     Fourth  Edition. 

URITH.     Fifth  Edition. 

IN    THE    ROAR    OF    THE    SEA. 

Sixth  Edition. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGEN- 

VEN.     Fourth  Edition. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 
THE  9UEEN  OF   LOVE.      Fourth 

Edition. 
MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     Third 

Edition. 
JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition. 


KITTY  ALONE.     Fifth  Edition. 

NOEMI.    Illustrated.   Fourtk  Edition. 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.    Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 
Third  Edition. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS    THE    TINNER.       lUus- 
ti  ated.     Second  Edition. 

BLADYS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

DOMITIA.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 
tion. 


Conan  Doyle.     ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.      By    A.    Conan    Doyle. 
Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting-room.' — //lus- 
tra ted  London  News. 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE 
RED  ROBE.  By  Stanley  Wey- 
man, Author  of  '  A  Gentleman  of 
France.'  With  Illustrations  by  R.  C. 
Woodville.  Fifteeiith  Edition. 

Crown  Sz'O.  6s. 
'Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 
read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the 
first  page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breath- 
less reader  is  haled  along.  An  inspira- 
tion of  manliness  and  courage. ' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  WAGES  OF 
SIN.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Thir- 
teenth Edition,     Crown  %vo.     6s. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  CARISSIMA. 
By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  '  The 
Wages  of  Sin,'  etc.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.    6s. 


George  Gissing.    THE  TOWN  TRA- 

VELLER.     By   George  Gissing, 

Author  of  '  Demos,'  '  In  the  Year  of 

Jubilee,'  etc.    Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 

'It  is  a  bright  and  witty  book  above  all 

things.     Polly  Sparkes  is  a  splendid  bit 

of  work.  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  The  spirit  of  Dickens  is  in  it.' — Bookman. 

S.  R.  Crockett.     LOCH  INVAR.     By 

S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of  'The 

Raiders,'   etc.     Illustrated.     Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash 

of  arms,  and  brightened  by  episodes  of 

humour  and  love.  .  .  .' —  JVestminster 

Gazette. 

S.  R.  Crockett.     THE  STANDARD 

BEARER.      By  S.   R.  Crockett. 

Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
'A  delightful  tale  in  his  best  style.' — 

Speaker. 
'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  hesX..'— Literature. 

Arthur  Morrison.  TALES  OF 
MEAN  STREETS.  By  ARTHUR 
Morrison.  Fifth  Edition,  Cr, 
8vo.    6s. 
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•  Told  with  consummate  art  and  extra- 
ordinary detail.  In  the  true  humanity 
of  the  book  lies  its  justification,  the 
permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  in- 
dubitable triumph.' — Athenaum. 

'A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is 
amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a 
thrilling  sense  of  reality.  The  writer 
lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.  The  book 
is  simply  appalling  and  irresistible  in 
its  interest.  It  is  humorous  also  ;  with- 
out humour  it  would  not  make  the  mark 
it  is  certain  to  mzVc.'— World. 

Arthur   Morrison.     A   CHILD   OF 

THE  JAGG.     By  Arthur  Morri- 

so.\.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

'  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.' — Pail  Mall 

Gazette. 
'  Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  sim- 
plicity.'— A  tAemgum. 
Mrs.     Cliflford.       A      FLASH      OF 
SUMMJ^R.    By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford, Author  of  'Aunt  Anne,"  etc. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  story  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  exquis- 
itely told.' — Speaker. 
EmUy  Lawless.     HURRISH,    By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless,  Author  of 
'  Maelcho,'  etc.    Fifth  Edition,    Cr. 
Zvo.     6  J. 
EmUy  Lawless.     MAELCHO  :  a  Six- 
teenth  Century   Romance.      By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless.     Second 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
'  \  really  great  hook.' —Spectator.  _ 
'There  is  no  keener  pleasure  in  life  than 
the  recognition  of  genius.     A  piece  of 
work  of  the  first  order,  which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  describe  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  literary  achievements  of  this 
generation.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

EmUy  Lawless.  TRAITS  AND 
CONFIDENCES.  By  the  Honble. 
ICmily  Lawless.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
E.  W.  Homung.  THE  AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN.  By  E.  W.  HoR- 
NUNC.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  An    audaciously  entertaining    volume.'— 

Spectator. 
'  Fascinating  and  entert.iinin  j  in  a  supreme 

degree.' — Daily  A/ail. 
'  We  are  fascin.iicd  by  the  individuality, 
the  daring,  and  the  wonderful  coolness 
of  Raffles  the  resourceful,  and  follow 
him  breathlessly  in  his  cut^r.'— World. 

Jane  Barlow.    A  CREEL  OF  IRISH 

STORIES.       By    Jane    Barlow, 


Author    of    '  Irish    Idylls.'      Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Vivid  and  singularly  re.il.' — Scotsman. 
Jane  Barlow.     FROM  THE   EAST 
UNTO  THE   WEST.      By   Jane 
Barlow.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
'  The  genial  humour  and  never-failing  sym- 
pathy recommend  the  book  to  those  who 
like  healthy  ficuon.'— Scotsman. 

Mrs.CafiEyn.  ANNEMAULEVERER. 
Vjj  Mrs.  Caffyn  (Iota),  Author  of 
'  'I'he  Yellow  Aster.'   Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  author  leaves  with  us  a  most  delect- 
able addition  to  the  heroines  in  modem 
fiction,  and  she  has  established  herself 
as  one  of  the  leading  women  novelists  of 
the  day.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  A  fine  conception  and  absorbingly  interest- 
ing.'— A  thenofum. 
Dorothea  Gerard.    THINGS  THAT 
HAVE    HAPPENED.     By  Doro- 
thea  Gerard,  Author  of  '  Lady 
Baby.'     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  All  the  stories  are  delightful.' — Scotsman. 
J.    H.    Findlater.      THE    GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.      By 
Jane     H.      Findlater.       Fourth 
Edition.     Croivn  8vo.     6s. 
'A  powerful  and  vivid  story.'— Standard. 
'  A  beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as  truth 

itself." — Vanity  Fair. 
'A  very  charming  and  pathetic  tale.' — Pall 

Mall  Gazette. 
'  A  singularly  original,  clever,  and  beautiful 

story.' — Guardian. 
'  Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  undoubted 

faculty  and  reserve  force.' — .Spectator. 
'An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting,  and 
beautiful.'— ^/«<:/taw</  White. 

J.   H.   Findlater.      A    DAUGHTER 
OF    STRIFE.      By   Jane    Helen 
Findlater.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
'A  story  of  strong  human  interest.' — Scots- 
man. 
J.     H.    Findlater.      RACHEL.      By 
Jane      H.      Findi-ATER.        Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'Powerful    and     sympathetic' —  C/(«f<»?f 

Herald. 
'  A  not  unworthy  successor  to  "  The  Green 
f  Jraves  of  Balgowrie." ' — Critic. 

Mary     Findlater.       OVER      THE 
HILLS.      By   Mary   Findlater. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
*  A  strong  and  fascinating  piece  of  work.'— 
ScotsmaH. 
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•  A  charming  romance,  and  full  of  incident. 

The  book  is  fresh  and  strong.' — Speaker. 

'  A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and 

unflinching  truth.' — Birmingham  Post. 

Maxy     Findlater.      BETTY     M  US- 
GRAVE.     By  Mary  Findlater. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6j. 
'  Handled  with  dignity  and  delicacy.  .  .  . 

A  most  touching  story.' — Spectator. 
'  Told  with  great  skill,  and  the  pathos  of  it 
rings  true  and  unforced  throughout.'— 
Glasgow  Herald. 
Alfred  OUivant.    OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.    By 
Alfred  Ollivant.  Second  Edition. 
Cr,  8vo.     6s. 
'Weird,    thrilling,    strikingly    graphic' — 

Punch. 
'  We  admire  this  book.  .  .  .  It  is  one  to  read 
with  admiration  and  to  praise  with  en- 
thusiasm.'— Bookman. 
'  It  is  a  fine,  open-air,  blood-stirring  book, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  and  woman 
to  whom  a  dog  is  ^^^x.'— Literature. 
B.    M.    Croker.      PEGGY   OF   THE 
BARTONS.      By  B.    M.   Croker, 
Author     of     'Diana     Barrington.' 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Mrs.  Croker  excels  in  the  admirably  simple, 
easy,  and  direct  flow  of  her  narrative,  the 
briskness  of  her  dialogue,  and  the  geni- 
ality of  her  portraiture.' — Spectator. 

•  All  the  characters,  indeed,  are  drawn  with 

clearness  and  certainty ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  name  any  quality  essential  to 
first-class  work  which  is  lacking  from  this 
book.' — Saturday  Review. 

H.   G.   WeUs.     THE  STOLEN   BA- 
CILLUS,  and   other    Stories.      By 
H.    G.    Wells.       Second   Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
'  They  are  the  impressions  of  a  very  striking 
imagination,  which,  it  would  seem,  has 
a  great  deal  within  its  reach. ' — Saturday 
Review. 

H.    G.    WeUs.      THE    PLATTNER 
STORY  AND  Others.     By  H.  G. 
Wells.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 
'  Weird  and  mysterious,  they  seem  to  hold 
the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spell.' — Scots- 
man. 

Sara  Jeanette  Duncan.  A  VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  Sara 
Jeanette  Duncan,  Author  of '  An 
American  Girl  in  London.*  Illus- 
trated.   Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 


'A  most  delightfully  bright  book.'— Z>a//y 
Telegraph. 

'  The  dialogue  is  full  of  wit.' — Globe. 

'  Laughter    lurks  in    every  page.' — Daily 
News. 
C.  F.  Keary.     THE  JOURNALIST. 
By  C.  F.  Kearv.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

'  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  such  poetical  sym- 
pathy with  Nature  joined  to  close  study 
of  character  and  singularly  truthful  dia- 
logue :  but  then  "The  Journalist"  is 
altogether  a  rare  \>oo\i.'—Athen<eum. 

E.  F.  Benson.     DODO :  A  DETAIL 
OF  THE  DAY.     By  E.  F.  Benson. 
Sixteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
'  A  perpetual  feast  of  epigram  and  paradox.' 
— Speaker. 
E.  F.  Benson.    THE  VINTAGE.     By 
E.  F.  Benson.    Author  of  'Dodo.' 
Illustrated  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
'  Full  of  fire,  earnestness,  and  beauty.'— 
The  World. 
E.  F.  Benson.    THE  CAPSINA.     By 
E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of  '  Dodo." 
With  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacomb- 
Hood.   Second  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
'  The  story  moves  through  an  atmosphere 
of  heroism  and  adventure.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 
Mrs.     Oliphant.       SIR    ROBERT'S 
FORTUNE.     By.  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
Mrs.  Oliphant.   THE  TWO  MARYS. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant.   Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
Mrs.      Oliphant.        THE     LADY'S 
WALK.       By     Mrs.      Oliphant. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
W.E.Norris.   MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
By  W.  E.  NoRRis,  Author  of 'Made- 
moiselle de    Mersac,'  etc.      Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
'  An  intellectually  satisfactory  and  morally 
bracing  novel. ' — Daily  Telegraph. 
W.  E.  Norris.     HIS  GRACE.     By  W. 
E.  NoRRis.     Third  Edition.    Crown 
Zvo.     6s. 
'  Mr.  Norris  has  drawn  a  really  fine  char- 
acter in  the  Jix^^.'—AthttiMim. 
W.    E.    Norris.      THE    DESPOTIC 
LADY  AND  OTHERS.     By  W.  E. 
Norris.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
*  A  budget  of  good  fiction  of  which  no  one 
will  tiro.' — Scotsman. 
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W.  E.  Norris.  CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 
By  W.  E.  Norris.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  As  a_ story  it  is  admirable,  as  ajeu  d! esprit 
it  is  capital,  as  a  lay  sermon  studded 
with  gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a 
model.'— T-A^  World. 
W.   Clark   RusseU.      MY    DANISH 
SWEETHEART.     By  W.  Clark 
Russell.        Illustrated.        Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
Robert  Baxr.     IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.      By     Robert     Barr. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
byitscapital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
Mr.  Barr  has  achieved  a  triumph.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Robert    Barr.       THE     MUTABLE 
MANY.    By  Robert  Barr.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Very  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr 
has  yet  given  us.    There  is  much  insight 
in   it,   and  much  excellent  humour.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 
Robert    Barr.      THE    COUNTESS 
TEKLA.  By  Robert  Barr.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

*  Thrilling  and  brilliant.  '—Critic. 

*  Such  a  tale  as   Mr.    B.irr's  would  ever 

receive  a  hearty  welcome.  Of  these 
mediaeval  romances,  which  are  now 
gaining  ground,  "The  Countess  Tekla" 
is  the  very  best  we  have  seen.  The 
story  is  written  in  clear  English,  and  a 
picturesque,  moving  style.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 
Andrew  Balfour.     BY  STROKE  OF 

SWORD.     By  Andrew  Baleour. 

Illustrated.     Fourth   Edition.      Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 

A  banquet  of  good  things.' —Academy. 
'  A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,   told  with 
unflagging  vigour.  — Globe. 

An  unusually  excellent  example  of  a  semi- 
historic  romance.' — World. 

Andrew  Balfour.     TO  ARMS !     By 

Andrew     Balfour.       Illustrated. 

Second  EditioTt.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  The  marvellous  perils  through  which  Allan 

passes  are  told  in  powerful  and  lively 

fashion.  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

R.  B.  Townshend.    LONE  PINE:  A 
Romance  of  Mexican  Life.     By  R. 
B.  Townshend.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
'  It  is  full  of  incident  and  adventure.     The 
great  fight  is  as  thrilling  a  bit  of  fight- 
ing as  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.'— 
Speaker, 


'  The  volume  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
clever  writer  and  of  an  educated  and 
experienced  traveller.' — Athcntrum. 

J.   Maclaren  Cobban.    THE  KING 

OF    ANDAMAN:     A    Saviour    of 

Society.    By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'An  unquestionably  interesting  book.     It 

contams  one  character,  at  least,  who  has 

in  him  the  root  of  immortality.' — Pall 

Mall  Gazette. 

J.  Maclaren  Cobban.    WILT  THOU 

HAVE  THIS   WOMAN?      By    J. 

Maclaren  Cobban.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
J.  Maclaren  Cobban.    THE  ANGEL 

OF    THE    COVENANT.      By    J. 

Maclaren  Cobban.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

'  Mr.  Cobban  has  achieved  a  work  of  such 
rare  distinction  that  there  is  nothing 
comparable  with  it  in  recent  Scottish 
romance.  It  is  a  great  historical  picture, 
in  which  fact  and  fancy  are  welded  to- 
gether in  a  fine  realisation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  timts.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Marshall  Saunders.  ROSE  A  CHAR- 

LITTE:     A     Romantic     Story    of 

Acadie.    By  Marshall  Saunders. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Graceful    and    well    written.' — Saturday 

Revie^v. 

'Charmingly  told. ' — Manchester  Gtiardian. 

R.  N.  Stephens.     AN  ENEMY  TO 

THE  KING.    By  R.  N.  Stephens. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'  It  is  full  of  movement,  and  the  movement 

is  always  \iMQys.\\\..' —Scotsman. 
'A  stirring  story  with  plenty  of  movement.* 
—Black  and  White. 
Robert  Hichens.      BYEWAYS.      By 
Robert     Hitchins.        Author     of 
'  Flames,  etc'   Second  Edition.     Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 
'  The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a  man  of 
striking  imagination.' — Daily  News. 
Percy  White.    A  PASSIONATE  PIL- 
GRIM.     By  Percy  White,  Author 
of  Mr.  Bailey-Martin.'   Cr.  8vo.   6s. 
W.   Pett  Ridge.    SECRETARY  TO 
BAYNE,  M.  P.   By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
E.  Dawson  and  A.  Moore.    ADRIAN 
ROME.      By  E.    Dawson  and  A. 
Moore,  Authors  of  'A  Comedy  of 
Masks.'     Crown  Bvo.     6s, 
'A  clever  novel   dealing  with  youth  and 
gen  ius.  '—A  cade  my. 
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J.  S.  netcher.  THE  BUILDERS. 
By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  Author  of 
'  When  Charles  i.  was  King. ' 
Second  Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

J.  S.  netclier.     THE  PATHS  OF 
THE  PRUDENT.    By  J.  S.  Flet- 
cher.   Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  story  has  a  curious  fascination  for  the 
reader,  and  the  theme  and  character  are 
handled  with  rare  ability.' — Scotsman. 
'  Dorinthia  is  charming.     The  story  is  told 
vfkhgTcaithumouT.'—PallMaltGazette. 
J.   B.   Burton.    IN  THE  DAY  OF 
ADVERSITY.    By  J.  Bloundelle- 
BuRTON.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
'  Unusually  interesting  and  full  of  highly 
dramatic  situations.  — Guardian. 

J.  B.  Burton.     DENOUNCED.     By 
J.    Bloundelle- Burton.      Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  fine,  manly,  spirited  piece  of  work.' — 
IVor/d. 
J.    B.  Burton.     THE   CLASH    OF 
ARMS.     By  J.   Bloundelle-Bur- 
ton.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
'A  brave  story — brave  in  deed,  brave  in 
word,  brave  in  thought.' — St.  Jatnes's 
Gazette. 
J.  B.  Burton.    ACROSS  THE  SALT 
SEAS.  By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
•The  very  essence  of  the  true  romantic 
spirit.'— 7";-«^/«. 


R.    Murray  Gilchrist.      WILLOW- 
BRAKE.     By    R.    Murray    Gil- 
christ.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
'  It  is  a  singularly  pleasing;  and  eminently 
wholesome   volume,   with    a    decidedly 
charming   note    of  pathos    at    various 
points. ' — A  thencEum. 

W.  C.  Scully.    THE  WHITE  HECA- 
TOMB.   By  W.  C.  Scully,  Author 
of  '  Kafir  Stories.'    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
'  Reveals  a  marvellously  intimate  under- 
standing  of  the  Kaffir  mind.' — African 
Critic. 

W.    C.    Scully.       BETWEEN   SUN 

AND  SAND.     By  W.  C.  Scully, 

Author  of  'The  White  Hecatomb.' 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

'  The  reader  passes  at  once  into  the  very 

atmosphere  of  the  African  desert :  the 

irjexpressible  space  and  stillness  swallow 

him  up,  and  there  is  no  world  for  him  but 

that  immeasurable  wastfc.' — Athenceum. 

M.  M.  Dowie.  GALLIA.  By  M^nie 
Muriel  Dowie,  Author  of  A  Girl 
in  the  Karpathians.'  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

M.  M.  Dowie.  THE  CROOK  OF 
THE  BOUGH.  By  M^nie  Muriel 
Dowie.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Julian  Corbett.  A  BUSINESS  IN 
GREAT  WATERS.  By  Julian 
Corbett.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 


OTHER  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

Crown  Svo. 


IN    '98.        By    Mrs. 
By  J.  Keigh- 


MISS  ERIN.     By  M.  E.  Francis. 
ANANI.AS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alan 

Brodrick. 
CORRAGEEN 

Orpen. 
THE  PLUNDER  PIT. 

LEY  SNOWDEN. 

CROSS  TRAILS.   By  Victor  Waite. 
SUCCESSORS    TO    THE    TITLE. 

By  Mrs.  Walfokd. 
KIRKHAM'S     FIND.       By    Mary 

Gaunt. 
DEADMAN'S.     By  Mary  Gaunt. 
CAPTAINJACOBUS:  A  ROMANCE 

OF  THE  ROAD.   By  L.  Cope  Corn- 

FORD. 


SONS  OF  ADVERSITY.   By  L.  Cope 

Cornford, 
THE    KING    OF    ALBERIA.       By 

Laura  Daintrey. 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE. 

By  Mary  A.  Owen. 
CHILDREN    OF    THIS   WORLD. 

By  Ellen  F.  Pinsent, 
AN    ELECTRIC    SPARK.      By    G. 

Manville  Fenn. 
UNDER       SHADOW      OF      THE 

MISSION.     By  L.  S.  McChesney. 

THE   SPECULATORS.      By   J.    F. 

Brewer. 
THE    SPIRIT    OF    STORM.      By 

Ronald  Ross. 
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THE    QUEENSBERRY    CUP.      By 

Clive  p.  Wolley. 
A  HOME  IN   INVERESK.    By  T. 

L.  Paton. 
MISS  ARMSTRONG'S  AND 

OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES.     By 

John  Davidson. 
DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.    By 

Henry  Johnston. 
TIME    AND    THE   WOMAN.     By 

Richard  Pryce. 
THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.     By  the 

Author  of  '  A  High  Little  World.' 
DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.     By  H. 

B.  Marriott  Watson. 
THE   STONE    DRAGON.     By 

Murray  Gilchrist. 
A    VICAR'S    WIFE.      By    Evelyn 

Dickinson. 


ELSA.     By  E.  M 'Queen  Gray. 

THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY.     By   I. 

Hooper. 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  SPARROW. 

By  M.  C.  Balfour. 

A  SERIOUS  COMEDY.  By  Herbert 

MORRAH. 
THE      FAITHFUL      CITY.        By 
Herbert  Morrah. 

IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.     By  J.  A. 

Barry. 
BIJLI,   THE  DANCER.     By  James 

Blythe  Patton. 

JOSIAH'S      WIFE.        By     Norma 

LORIMER. 

THE       PHILANTHROPIST.        By 

Lucy  Maynard. 
VAUSSORE.     By  Francis  Brune. 


THREE-AND-8IXPENNY    NOVELS 

Crown  Svo. 


DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVEL- 
IST. 42nd  thousand.  By  Edna 
Lyall. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.  By  Ernest 
Glanville. 

A  VENDETTA  OF  THE  DESERT. 
By  W.  C.  Scully. 

SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.  By  Mar- 
garet Benson. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.  By 
Bertram  Mitford. 

THE  MOVING  FINGER.  By  Mary 
Gaunt. 

JACO  TRELOAR.    By  J.  H.  PeARCE. 

THE  DANCE  OF  THE  HOURS. 
By  'Vera.' 

A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.  By  Esm6 
Stuart 

A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 
By  Constance  Smith. 

THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.  By  Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

AUT  DIABOLUS  AUT  NIHIL. 
By  X.  L. 

THE  COMING  OF  CUCULAIN. 
By  Standish  O'Gkady. 

THE  GODS  GIVE  MY  DONKEY 
WINGS.    By  Angus  Evan  Abbott. 


THE  STAR  GAZERS.     By  G.  Man- 

ville  Fenn. 
THE    POISON    OF   ASPS.      By    K. 

Orton  Prowse. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.     By 

R    Pryce 
DISENCHANTMENT.  By F.  Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE    SQUIRE    OF    WANDALES. 

By  A.  Shield. 
A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By 

J.  M.  Cobban. 
A     DEPLORABLE     AFFAIR.       By 

W.  E.  Nor R is. 
A  CAVALIER'S  LADYE.     By  Mrs. 

Dicker 
THE   PRODIGALS.     By   Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
THE  SUPPLANTER.     By  P.  Neu- 

MANN. 

A  M.\N  WITH  BLACK  EYE- 
LASHES.    By  H.  A.  Kennedy. 

A  HANDFUL  OF  EXOTICS.  By 
S.  Gordon. 

AN  ODD  EXPERIMENT.  By 
Hannah  Lynch. 

TALES  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.  By 
Howard  Pease. 
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HALF-CROWN     NOVELS 

Crown  2>vo, 


HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.   Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE   PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.     By 

F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
MR.    BUTLER'S    WARD.      By    F. 

Mabel  Robinson. 
ELI'S  CHILDREN.      By   G.    Man- 

ville  Fenn. 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT.     By  G.  Man- 

ville  Fknn, 
DISARMED.       By    M.    Betham 

Edw^ards 
A   MARRIAGE   AT   SEA.      By   W. 

Clark  Russell. 


IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.  By 
the  Author  of  '  Indian  Idylls.' 

MY  STEWARDSHIP.  By  E. 
M'QuEEN  Gray. 

JACK'S     FATHER.        By     W.     E. 

NORRIS. 

A  LOST  ILLUSION.  By  Leslie 
Keith. 


THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Com- 
munist. By  E.  Lynn  Lynton. 
Eleventh  Edition,    Post  8vo.     is. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Series  0/ Books  by  well-known  Authors^  well  illustrated. 
THREE-AND-8IXPENCE  EACH 


THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.     By 

S.  Baring  Gould. 
TWO    LITTLE  CHILDREN  AND 

CHING.    By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.     By  M.  M. 

Blake. 
ONLY    A    GUARD -ROOM     DOG. 

By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET. 

By  Harry  Collingwood. 


MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOY- 
AGE.   By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

SYD  BELTON :  Or,  The  Boy  who 
would  not  go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Man- 
ville  Fenn. 

THE  WALLYPUG  IN  LONDON. 
By  G.  E.  Farrow. 

ADVENTURES  IN  WALLYPUG 
LAND.     By  G.  E.  FARROW,     ^s. 


The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  AutAors,  handsomely  bounds 
and  well  illustrated. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


A  PINCH   OF   EXPERIENCE.     By 

L.  B.  Walford. 
THE     RED    GRANGE.      By    Mrs. 

Molesworth. 
THE  SECRET  OF   MADAME    DE 

MONLUC.  _    By    the    Author    of 

'  Mdle.  Mori.' 
OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.     B     L. 

T.  Meade. 


DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  PARR. 

A    GIRL  OF   THE    PEOPLE.      By 

L.  T.  Meade. 
HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

IS.  6d. 
THE    HONOURABLE    MISS.     By 

L.  T.  Meade. 
MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.     By  Mrs. 

Leith  Adams. 
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University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SVMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  %vo.     Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  ofWad- 
hara  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prize- 
man. Sixth  Edition,  Revised,  With 
Maps  and  Flans.     35. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITI- 
CAL  ECONOMY.  By  L.  L.  Price, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 
Second  Edition. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condi- 
tions of  the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  HoBSON, 
M.A.       Fourth  Edition. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.   By  A.  Sharp, 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    By 

J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY.    By  F.  S.  Granger, 

M.A.     Second  Edition. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT 
LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.  By  G. 
Massee.      With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.   By  V.  B.  Lewes, 

M.A.     Illustrated. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND 

HEALTH.      By  C.  W.  Kimmins, 

M.A.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY 
LIFE.  ByV.  P.  Sells,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt.,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 
IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.   By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The 
Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICUL- 
TUR.\L  BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Illustrated, 
y.  6d. 

THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A 
Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 
By  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of 
Weather  and  Climate.  By  H.  N. 
Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 
Illustrated. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE.  By  George  J.  Burch, 
M.A,      With  numerous  Illustrations. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 
Physiography.  By  Evan  Small, 
M.A.     Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  Theo- 
bald, M.A.     Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKK 
TO  BROWNING.  By  W.  M. 
Dixon,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. By  E.  JENKS.  M.A..  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  University  College, 
Liverpool. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.  Bv 
G.  L.  Dickinson,  Fellow  of  King  s 
College,  Cambridge.  Second EdUion. 
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Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  LittD.,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial 

interest  that   are   at   the  present  moment  foremost  in  the   public  mind. 

Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an  author  who  is  an  acknowledged 

authority  upon  the  subject  with  which  he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  :- 


TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND 
OLD.  By  G.  Howell.  Second 
Edition. 
THE  CO  -  OPERATIVE  MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY.  By  G.  J.  Holy- 
OAKE.  Second  Edition. 
MUTUAL    THRIFT.      By   Rev.    J. 

Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.      By  J. 

A.  Hobson,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition. 
THE   COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS. 

ByC.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  Professor 

of   Economics    at    Trinity   College, 

Dublin.     Second  Edition. 
THE  ALIEN   INVASION.       By  W. 

H.  WiLKINS,  B.A. 
THE    RURAL    EXODUS.       By    P. 

Anderson  Graham. 
LAND    NATIONALIZATION.      By 

Harold  Cox,  B.A. 
A     SHORTER    WORKING     DAY. 

By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt.,  M.A., 

and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla 

Works,  Sheffield. 
BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry 

into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 

By  H.  E.  Moore. 
TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS. 

By  J.  Stephen  Jeans. 
THE  FACTORY   SYSTEM.      By  R. 

W.  Cooke-Taylor. 


THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHIL- 
DREN.  By  Gertrude  TucKWELL. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  ByLADvDiLKE, 
Miss  BuLLEY,  and  Miss  Whitley. 

MUNICIPALITIES  AT  WORK. 
The  Municipal  Policy  of  Six  Great 
Towns,  and  its  Influenceon  their  Social 
Welfare.    By  Frederick  Dolman. 

SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.     By  M.  Kaufmann. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING CLASSES.   By  E.  Bowmaker. 

MODERN  CIVILIZATION  IN 
SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS.  By  W.  Cunningham, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED. By  J.  A.  Hobson, 
B.A. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By 
Arthur  Sherwell,  M.A.  Second 
Edition. 

RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION. 
By  Clement  Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES    AND     PAUPER- 

ISM.    By  Louisa  Twining. 
UNIVERSITY    AND    SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS.    By  W.  Reason, 
M.A. 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 


^SCHYLUS  —  Agamemnon,  Choe- 
phoroe,  Eumenides.  Translated  by 
Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.     5^. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated 
by  E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.     y.  6d. 

CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone, 
Pro  Murena,  Philippic  11. ,  In  Catili- 
nam).      Translated    by    H.    E.    D. 


Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     $$. 

CICERO— De  Natura  Deorum.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

HORACE:  THE  ODES  AND 
EPODES.        Translated      by      A. 
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GODLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  2j. 
LUCIAN— Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro  -  Menippus,  The  Cock,  The 
Ship,  The  Parasite  The  Lover  of 
Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T. 
Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,     y.  6d. 


SOPHOCLES  —  Electra  and  Ajax. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Win- 
chester,    zs.  6d. 

TACITUS — Agricola  and  Germania. 
Translated  by  R.  B,  Townshend, 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    2s.  6d. 


Educational  Books 


PLAUTI  BACCHIDES. 

Introduction,  Commentary,  and 
Critical  Notes  by  J.  M'COSH,  M.A. 
Fcap.  d^to.     1 2 J.  6rf. 

PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS- 
LATION.      By  E.  C.  Marchan  r, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ; 
Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  Zvo.    3J.  dd. 
'  We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better  fitted 
for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools." — 
Guardian. 

TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F. 
Davis,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Weymouth  College.    Crown  8vo.    zs. 

TACITI  GERMANIA.  By  the  same 
Editor.     Cro7vn  8vo.    zs. 

HERODOTUS :  EASY  SELEC- 
TIONS. With  Vocabulary.  ByA.C. 
LiDDELL,  M.A.      Fcap.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYS- 
SEY.    By  E.  D.  Stone.  M.A.  late 


CLASSICAL 

Edited  with        Assistant  Master  at  Eton.    Fcap.  Svo. 


IS.  6d. 

PLAUTUS:      THE     CAPTIVL 
Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H. 
Freese,    M.A.,   late   Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,     is.  6d. 
DEMOSTHENES         AGAINST 
CONON       AND        CALLICLES. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  F.  Darwin  Swift,  M.A.    Fca/>. 
Svo.     zs. 
EXERCISES      IN      LATIN     ACCI- 
DENCE.      By    S.     E.     WiNBOLT. 
Assistant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital. 
Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 
An  elementary  book  adapted    for   Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin 
primer. 
NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
SYNTAX.  ByG.  BucklandGreen, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh 
Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxon.     Crown  Svo.     3.1,  6d. 
Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 


GERMAN 


A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAM 
MAR.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  D.  Litt. 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Notting 
ham  High  School.   Crown  Svo.  is.  6d. 

SCIENCE 


GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN  TRANSLATION.  By  E. 
M 'Queen  Gray.  Crown  Svo. 
zs.  6d. 


THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  In- 
cluding Chemistry,  Heat,  Light, 
Sound,  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  As- 
tronomy, and  Geology.  By  R. 
Elliott  Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     zs.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  LIGHT.     By  R.  E. 


Steel.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.    41.  6d. 

VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS.  By  J. 
B.  Russell.  B.Sc,  Science  Master 
at  Burnley  Grammar  School.  Cr. 
Svo.    is.  6d. 

'  A  collection  of  useful,  well-arranged  notwu' 
—School  Guardian, 
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ENGLISH 


NGLISH  RECORDS.  A  Companion 

to  the  History  of  England.   By  H.  E. 

Malden,  M  a.    Crown  8vo.    3J.  6d. 

\.  book  which  aims  at  concentrating  in- 
formation upon  dates,  genealogy  offi- 
cials, constitutional  documents,  etc., 
which  is  usually  found  scattered  in 
different  volumes. 

HE    ENGLISH    CITIZEN:     HIS 

RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.    By  H.  E. 

Malden,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

DIGEST      OF      DEDUCTIVE 


LOGIC.  By  Johnson  Barker, 
B.A.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
PASSAGES.  By  W.  Williamson, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  Crown  Zvo. 
xs.  6d. 

TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND 
ALGEBRA.  By  D.  S.  Calder- 
WOOD,  Headmaster  of  the  Normal 
School,  Edinburgh.  In  three  packets 
of  40,  with  Answers,     is. 


METHUEN'S    COMMERCIAL    SERIES 


Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL 
READER.     By  S.  E.  Bally.     2s. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. ByL.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     2s. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.  By 
S.  Jackson,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
xs.  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By 
F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
IS.  6d. 

PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  E.  E. 
Whitfield,  M.A.    2s. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS  AND 
BUSINESS.  By  Henry  Jones. 
xs.  6d. 


^ITISH  COMMERCE  AND 
COLONIES  FROM  ELIZABETH 
TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B. 
GiBBlNS,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,     zs. 

DMMERCIAL      EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.      By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.     IS.  6d. 
HE      ECONOMICS      OF      COM- 
MERCE.    By  H.   DE  B.   Gibbins, 
Litt.D..  M.A.     xs.  6d. 
^ENCH     COMMERCIAL     COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By  S.  E.  Bally, 
Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.     Second  Edition.     2s, 
ERMAN     COMMERCIAL     COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By  S.  E.  Bally. 
2s.  6d. 


WORKS  BY  A.  M.  M.  ST  E  DM  AN,  M.A. 


JITIA  LATINA:  Easy  Lessons  on 
Elementary       Accidence.  Third 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     is. 
:RST    latin    LESSONS.       Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2S. 

:rst    latin    reader,     with 

Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Edition  revised.  x8mo.  is.  6d. 
ASY  SELECTIONS  FROM 
C^SAR.  Part  i.  The  Helvetian 
War.  Second  Edition.  i8mo.  is. 
A.SY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY. 
Part  I.  The  Kings  of  Rome.  i8mo. 
IS.  6d. 


EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Sixth 
Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Lessons 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Crown  8vo.     is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 
AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER. 
With  Vocabulary.  Seventh  and 
cheaper  Edition,  re-written.  Crown 
8vo.  IS.  bd.  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  Dr.  Kennedy. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SEN- 
TENCE:    Rules     and     Exercises, 
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Crown  Zvo.  u.  6d?.  With  Vocabul- 
ary. 25. 
NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellan- 
eous Latin  Exercises  on  Common 
Rules  and  Idioms.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.   IS.  6d.    With  Vocabulary. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :  Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap. 
2,vo.     I  J.  dd. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN 
IDIOMS.   x%mo.  Second  Edition,  u. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK,     x^mo.     \s. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Third 
Edition  Revised.    Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION.     Arranged   accord- 


]  ing  to  Subjects.  Second  Edition. 
I      Fcap.  8vo.     IS.  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELEC- 
TIONS. For  the  use  of  Schools. 
Third  Edition.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.     i8mo.     8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Fourth 
Edition  Revised.     Crown  8vo.     is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Third 
Edition  revised.    Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON 
ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.  With 
Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  Cro7vn 
8vo.     2s.  6d.      Key  3J.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION :  Arranged  according 
to  Subjects.  Seventh  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.     IS. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  SERIES 
Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 


FRENCH      EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN   MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND   IDIOMS.      By 
A.  M.  M.   Stedman,  M.A.      Tenth 
Edition. 
A   Key,    issued    to    Tutors    and 
Private  Students  only,  to  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
Fourth    Edition.       Crown    8vo. 
6s.  net. 
LATIN   EXAMINATION    PAPERS 
IN     MISCELLANEOUS    GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.    By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Ninth  Edition. 
Key   (Fourth  Edition)   issued    as 
above.     6j.  net. 
GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN     MISCELLANEOUS    GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.    By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.    Fifth  Edition. 
Key   (Second  Edition)   issued   as 
above.    6.f.  net. 


GERMAN  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMxMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
R.  J.  MORICH,  Manchester.  Fifth 
Edition. 

Key  {Second  Edition)  issued  as 
above.     6^.  net. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS.  By  C.  H. 
Spence,  M.A.,  Clifton  College. 
Second  Edition. 

SCIENCE  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  R.  E.  Stkel.  M.A., 
F.  C.  S.     In  two  vols. 

Part  I.  Chemistry  ;  Partil.  Physics. 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS.  By  A. 
M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 

Key   (Second  Edition)   issued  as 
above,     "js.  net. 
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